





The good Maxwell is today generally 
recognized as absolutely alone in the 
value it offers. 


The beauty which sets it apart and 
in a class by itself is no more unusual 
than the greater value it reveals in all 
that makes a motor car desirable. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and 
at hub; drum type head and parking lamps; windshield cleaner; rear-view 
mirror; dome and instrument board lights; Alemite lubrication; motor-driven 
electric horn; unusually long springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; broadcloth up- 
holstery; clutch and brake action, steering and gear shifting, remarkably easy. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


“The Good 


MAAWELL 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


EXACTING STANDARDS 


ALt MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PRoMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Special Model 


Speedometers - Clocks - Watches 


Extremes of ‘Temperature 


Ht expands metal. Cold contracts it. This is what happens to a Waltham Automobile Clock and 
Speedometer i in winter time. 

When the car is running, the heat from the motor permeates the clock. And we’ve seen cars parked in 
zero weather taking the coldest bath of arctic air imaginable. 

Do the works of that wonder-wor Waltham Clock expand with the heat until the time slows down as 
if it had an emergency brake re on it? 

Do the works of that little time-keeper contract with the icy cold until the hands race over the hours as if 
they played tag with each other ? 

Not a bit of it. Smoothly, unvaryingly, dependably, that Waltham Clock ticks on, smiling from its face 
the correct time as if there was only one temperature in all the world. Waltham has mastered what 
extremes of temperature do to metal. 

And the Waltham Speedometer gives you the correct mileage and speed of your car over snow-rutted 
roads as it does upon t Siameaian boulevards in summer time. 

And the same mastery over extremes of temperature is built into every Waltham Watch. You may carry 
your Waltham from Maine to Florida, from zero to tropical weather, and it gives you that which you 
bought it for — the time. 

The world’ s leading motor cars are equipped with Waltham Clocks and Speedometers. And people who 


invest in “ all the year round ” time, wear Waltham Watches. 


The Waltham Speedometer is the only air-friction Speedometer in the world. 
(Invented by Nikola Tesla.) Developed and perfected by Waltham. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
Service Stations in all leading cities 


WALSHAM 


baeaa ston, ff “A” Riverside pat ~_ Figured Dial 
Catalogue No. 264 — 19 Jewels ig. 
Adjusted to 5 Positions, gy. 
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CHALMERS 
SIX 


Itisnotonesingle feature that causes 
the Chalmers Six to stand without 
serious competition in its field. 


But in all that makes the six dis- 
tinctive as a type, its superiorities 
are instantly apparent. 


The Chalmers Six motor displays a 
smoothness of operation—a respon- 
siveness to every driving require- 
ment—that is a positive revelation 
to everyone who drives this car. 


Every bit of the mechanism is care- 
fully made to work in full harmony 


with the highly perfected motor 
and render long and satisfactory 
Service. . 


Surmounting this wonderful chassis 
is a body of great beauty in line 
and finish, carefully designed to 
assure the greatest ease and coinfort 
for driver and passengers. 


No matter what car you havedriven, 
it will be well worth your time 
to learn how much the Chalmers 
Six has done for fine motoring, 
and at what moderate cost. 


Chalmers Six Prices 


$7185 
1345 


5-Passenger Touring Car - 
7- Passenger Touring Car - 


Roadsters = & « « = 


$7185 


Coupe = = 2+ 2e « = J§9§ 


Prices f. 0. b. Detroit, Revenue tax to be added 


Chalmers Motor Car 


Company, 


Detroit, Michigan 


Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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Me ASTCUT 


A KEISER CRAVAT 
FOR THE MORE FORMAL OCCASION 
DEVELOPED FROM SILKS WOVEN 
EXPRESSLY FOR ASCOT WEAR JAMES R. KEISER, WC. 


ORK 
KEISER CRAVATS—KEISER BARATHEAS se ao 
AND KEISER HANDKERCHIEFS 
OFFERED BY DISCERNING DEALERS 


KEISER CRAVA 
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Quality 
Only 


Silvertowns are an investment, not 
a speculation. When you buy them 
you know they will pay you a profit 
in mileage and service; you know 
that you will be satisfied with their 
appearance on your car. 


And one Silvertown is the same as 
every other Silvertown. Goodrich 
has no double standard of tire 
quality. One quality only is the 
controlling principle in materials 
and workmanship. 


This is why the name “Silvertown” 
is the sterling mark for Tires, the 
standard of comparison. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


Goodrich 





CorpD TIRE 


“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 
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Among the other refinements 
and improvements in this fine 
closed car are: Covered metal 
sunshade, rear vision mirror, 
windshield wiper, spacious 
rear deck luggage com part- 
ment, parcel compartment in 
body, silk window shades, 
transmission lock, new type 
door locks, rotary door 
handles, cow! ventilator. 


$1895—f. 0. b. Buick Factories 





The Car That Has Swept the Country 


The 1923 Four Passenger Coupe—*1895 


This new model of the four-passenger 
coupe has more than maintained the new 
ideal of an intimate closed car which 
Buick so fully established in its first 
model of this type. 


The interior of the roomy Fisher built 
body is upholstered and finished in a 
rich plush with distinctive silvered fit- 
tings. The wide seat is set at a new and 
more restful angle, as is the driver’s, and 
a comfortable fourth seat folds away 
under the cowl. 


Attractive combination dials on a new 
instrument board include gasoline gauge, 
clock, speedometer, ammeter, oil pres- 
sure gauge, lighting and ignition switches. 
The gear shift lever has been lengthened 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 


to meet the driver’s hand and the posi- 
tion of the steering column has been 
altered to further driving ease. 


Marked refinements have been made also 
in the long-wheel base chassis and in the 
famous Buick valve-in-head engine. A 
new suspension of the rear cantilever 
springs absorbs road shocks and elimi- 
natesneedofsnubbers. Ahighercylinder 
block, longer connecting rods and pistons 
are among improvements that further 
the quiet, flexible and enduring perform- 
ance so inherent in all Buicks. 


Incompleteness, beauty and performance 
the most discriminating can find no 
superior excellence to that of this new 
model of a traditionally luxurious car. 








BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FtIntT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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LISSUE 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


LISSUE is very much in the public eye. Its soft fabric suggests most 
delicate uses; yet it is sturdy and practical. You see its colored- 
woven borders snapping out from the coat pockets of well dressed 
men everywhere. Equally desirable for women. 


Finely hemstitched, in a wide variety of gay borders, or in all 
white. Men’s size, 50 cents each; women’s, 35 cents. 


The TOOTAL guarantee label, on every LISSUE, is your absolute assur- 
ance of quality in fabric, perfect workmanship, and indelible colors. 


For sale by Leading Retailers and Best Men’s Furnishers 


Just ask your dealer to show you LISSUE. If he does not as yet carry 
them, or the other TOOTAL products, write us and we will advise you 
where they may be obtained in your city. 


LISSUE is a guaranteed fabric made by the Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee Company, one of England’s famous 
manufacturers of fine textiles. TOOTAL spindles 
and looms have been weaving their fame arou 

a pleased and satisfied world for more than a 
hundred years. TOOTAL means standardized 
quality, with full guarantees. 








Of special note among TOOTAL 
products now for sale by best 
merchants in this country are: 


TOBRALCO (Regd.): The Cotton Wash- 
dress Fabric in world-wide use. 
TOOTAL White and Colored SHIRTINGS. 


TARANTULLE (Regd.): The fine lingerie 
fabric made in three qualities; Standard, 
Fine and Superfine. 


TOOTAL VOILE and CREPE Novelties. 
TOOTAL Mercerized BATISTES, 
TOOTAL Persian LAWNS. 

TOOTAL Sea Island NAINSOOKS, 


Always look for the TOOTAL name on 
the selvedge. 








Toe TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE COMPANY, Lr. 


387 FOURTH AVENUE at 27th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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UPON THE MUSCLES 








YOUR 


No. 1. Controls the neck. 
stringy or smooth and young? 


FACE AND 






















the contour of your chin. 





happy and young. 





and lines form. 


DEPENDS THE BEAUTY 
NECK 


Ts it 
No. 4. The Masseter Muscle governs 


No. 7. This muscle decides whether 
your mouth has a sad droop, or lool:s 


Nos. 9 and 10. If these muscles lose 
their firmness the eyes look sunken, 


SEND FOR THE NEW BEAUTY CHART 
JUST PUBLISHED BY PRIMROSE HOUSE 


OF 










equty and Youth through Face | olding 


N every face there is a tendency to tired, 
I drooping, relaxed muscles. 

But this tendency can be checked, its in- 
evitable results corrected. The facial muscles 
can be restored and molded back to their 
normal contour. The face then regains its 
youthful charm. 

This can be accomplished by face Mold- 
ing— the scientific treatment for the face and 
neck. Fundamentally different from massage, 
it neither pulls nor stretches the skin, nor 
breaks down the delicate tissues, but works 
directly on the muscles, along the exact lines 
of their structure and circulation. 


The New Beauty Chart. On this new 
rose House Chart, which has just 
prepared, the position and course of 
important facial muscle is shown. 
With it and its accompanying clear dire:- 
tions any woman can, at home, and in a few 
minutes each day, follow the very simple 
Face Molding Treatment, truly and deftl: 
molding her face to the natural beauty which 
is her right. 
Individual Directions. The Primrose House 
experts will advise the special treatment re- 
quired by your individual conditions and teil 
how to use the preparations—which are as 
scientific as Face Molding itself. 


Prim- 
becn 
every 


At These Selected Stores 


New York B. Altman & Co. 
2 Stern Bros. 
2 Drug Store Waldorf Astoria 
Albany, N. Y. Van Heusen Charles Co. 


Allentown, Pa 
Baltimore, Md 


Hess Bros. 
Hochschild-Kohn Co. 


Boston, Mass R. H. Stearns Co. 
Buffalo, N, Y. G. G. Bryant 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Miller Bros. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. Carson, Pirie, Scott Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The Lawton Co 


The Halle Bros. Co. 
Kaufman & Co 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Columbus, Ohio. F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 
Davenport, Iowa M. L. Parker Co. 
Denver, Colo, Daniels & Fisher Stores Co, 
Des Moines, Iowa s-Emery Co. 
Detroit, Mich. Schettler Drug (Co. 
Erie, a Erie Dry Goods Co. 


Hutchinson, Kan 
Seonbeus- w ~~ 
Ind. 


Dry Goods Co. 
P. Wasson & Co. 
hocnen Dry Goods Co. 
Fred Harvey Drug Store 
John Taylor Dry Goods Co. 


Indianapolis. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City Mo. 


This individual advice is made possible by 
the very complete Confidential Diagnosis 
Sheet which will be sent you free on request, 
with the brochure “The New Beauty” which 
tells more about Primrose House treatments 
and preparations. 

Some of the essential prepartions are: 

Face Molding Cream. This cream is the 
medium for the Primrose House Face Mold- 


ing Treatment. It nourishes the skin and 
rebuilds the tissues. $1.25, $3.00, $5.00. 
Balsam Astringent. To make the facial 


muscles firm, reduce a double chin and tighten 


the skin. $2.50, $4.00. 


The Face Molder. For best and quickest re- 
sults the Face Molder should be used to apply 
the Balsam Astringent. The Molder correctly 
takes hold of the muscles and restores their 
firmness. With a 4 oz. bottle Balsam Astrin- 
gent, $7.50 


Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream. A really clean 
skin is the necessary foundation for all beauty. 
This cream should be used regularly every 
day. It will leave your skin scrupulously 
clean with the fresh fragrance of rose leaves. 
$1.00, $2.00 $3.50. 

For each personal beauty problem Primrose 
House has a thoroughly efficient preparation. 
To name but a few: 


fis salsaad) Ties 


VIMVOSE 

















USEC 


To reduce enlarge pores—Porefiner $1.25. 


To free the skin of pimples— Acne Lotion, 


$1.25. 
To tone up the skin and bring color to 
the cheeks— Skin Freshener $1.25, $3.00. 
To fill up hollows and develop the neck 
and bust— Developing Cream, $1.50, $2.5C. 
To whiten and beautify the hands—Prim- 
rose Special Lotion, $2.00. 
To permanently remove superfluous hair-- 
Prim, $4.00. 


To darken, promote growth of lashes and 
for beautiful eyelid shadows— Ko-Hul $2.50 


For a most natural color for cheeks and lips 


— Pomegranate Rouge, Light and Dark. 


$2.50. 
For an exquisite finishing touch—Chiffon 
Powder, a powder of perfect skin color in 


Blonde or Brunette. $3.50. 


THE BEAUTY NEWS 
Edited by Mrs. Morris, contributed to by 
many well-known women who frequent the 
fashionable centers of the world, Beauty 
News brings to you, each month, the latest 
news and developments of the world of 
beauty. Subscription is $1.00 a year. 
Write for a Free Copy. 


At These Selected Stores 


Lincoln, Nebr. Rudge & Guenzel Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Bullock’s Inc. 
Touisville, Ky. Stewart Dry Goods Co., Ine. 
Iowell, Mass. Bon Marche Dry Goods Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn. L. S. Donaldson Co. 
Newton, Kansas 

Rorabaugh-Kennel Dry Goods Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 4 


Rorabaugh-Brown Dry Goods Co. 

ia SS “Here Omaha, Nebr. urgess-Nash Co. 

Dwells Philadelphia, Pa, John Wanamaker 

1m! 3 c Pittsburg, Pa. Joseph Horne Co. 

D Bl Youth” Rochester, ~ WS Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. 
S Ss uis 0. Tugzs-Vandervoort-Barney Co. 

epartment St. Paul, Minn. The Golden Rule 





3 East 52nd Street 
New York 





St. Joseph, Mo. Store Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. The Emporium. 
Seattle, Wash. MacDougall ~ Southwick Co. 
Sioux ‘City, Iowa T. S. Martin Co. 
Southampton, N. Y. Corwith’s Pharmacy 
Toledo, Ohio. LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka, Kans. The Crosby Bros. Co. 
Washington, D. C, Iansburgh & Bros. 
Wichita, Kans. Rorabaugh Dry Goods Co. 


Leader Dept. 
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HERE once the Oriental Pearl 
was matchless alone, the 


Dor ®) Oriental and the Técla are 4 
now matchless together. COLO. 
J Fifth /henuc New Gort 


Tecla Pearl Necklaces with Genuine Diamond Clasps 1O Rue de la Paix. Paris 


7 Old Bond Street, London 
$100 to $350 
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These three books represent 
the finest work of the most 
famous architects, decorators 
and landscapists, collected by 
the editors of House & Gar- 
den, and bound in boards for 
convenient library reference. 


You will find these books 
treasure-houses of suggestion 
and advice, and they will pay 
for themselves many times 
over. Sign, tear off and mail 
the coupon now. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN’S 
Book of Houses ..... Book of Interiors ..... Book of Gardens 


The book of Houses contains 
over 300 illustrations of large 
and small houses and plans, ser- 
vice quarters and garages, and 
such necessary architectural de- 
tail as. doorways, fireplaces, win- 
dows, floors, walls, ceilings, 
closets, stairs, chimneys, etc. 


It will help you to visualize the 
kind of house you want, and to 
convey your wants to the archi- 
tect intelligibly. One of the ways 
to begin to build a house is to buy 
this Book of Houses. 110 pages. 


$3 


The Book of Interiors contains 
over 300 illustrations of living 
rooms, dining rooms, libraries, 
halls, bedrooms, porches, break- 
fast rooms, nurseries, kitchens, 
bathrooms, and the use of deco- 
rative accessories and curtains, 
together with practical sugges- 
tions for the furnishing and 
decorating of each type of room 
in the house. 


It is the best possible guide for 
your autumn redecorating, now 
so close athand. 126 pages. 


$4. 


The Book of Gardens contains 
over 400 illustrations of special 
flower types, plans and sugges- 
tions for landscape work, a com- 
plete gardener’s calendar of the 
year’s activities, planting and 
spraying tables, and a portfolio 
of beautiful gardens in varied 
sections of the United States and 
foreign countries. 


There is no more practical help 
to the amateur gardener than this 
book; and no better inspiration 
for the old hand. 127 pages. 


$5 


Make Your House and Garden a Present of Them 


& Garden 


House 


Please send me the 
book which I have 
indicated by a cross 
in the opposite 
square. I inclose my 
cheque herewith. 


——_a a a a 


Nineteen 
0 Book of Houses 
0 Book of Interiors $4 
0 Book of Gardens 


West 
$3 Name__ 
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ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUI 


OOK at the buttons on your coat- 
sleeves, men! There’s the 
answer, right there. Ornamental, 

but useless. As useless as the buttons 
on old-fashioned union suits. The 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


saves time, saves temper, saves repair bills, and 
fits more perfectly than any other underwear 
you’ve ever known. One master-button at the 
chest turns the trick for you and adds comfort to 


convenience. Will you try it and convince your- 
self—or has Old Man Habit got you? 





Hatch One Button Union Suits for men and boys are made in various quali- 
ties and weights of fine combed cotton and soft warm wool to suit every 
person and purse. A handsome illustrated catalogue describing all the lines 
that we make will be sent free on request. 


This garment is featured at good stores almost everywhere but if you cannot 
get exactly what you want easily and quickly, send your size with remittance 
to our mill at Albany, N. Y. and you will be supplied direct, delivery free 
anywhere in the United States. 


Men’s Suits: $2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $3.50; $4.00; $5.00. 
Boys’ Suits: $1.50; $2.00. 





PATENTEO JUNE /6,/9/4 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY NEW YORK 
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Step on it—for greater mileage and 
downright comfort. Your hosiery 
is something more than a mere 
decoration. Fine silk not only 
minimizes friction between foot 
and shoe, but since it makes the 
stoutest thread, it also makes the 
_stoutest stocking. Phoenix hosiery 
stands first in world sales because 
it withstands severest usage over 
long miles—and at low cost furt- 
nishes to the men, women and 
children of America an accelerat- 
ing refinement. Step on it! 


PHOENIX 


nOUDSIERT 
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TALCUM TIN .50 
GLASS.75 





EW YORK 


























“The most gorgeous Lady Blessington” 


beloved for her beauty by the romantic Count d’Orsay, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Disraeli, and scores of others who crowded her salon. In her day women 
sought to make themselves lovely by the use of crude Balms and Enamels, 
vicious mixtures containing zinc, lead, and often mercury. These metalic 
preparations poisoned the skin and ruined the complexions they were meant 
to improve. 


Even today many toilet preparations are a menace to your complexion. 
Only an expert, who has spent years in study and research, can know the 
needs of the skin and the wise use of cosmetic substances. Vivaudou’s 
scientific knowledge, his patient experiments, his long experience, make 
him an authority on the kin and its care. 


His preparations are the finest that modern skill can make to enhance 
and protect your beauty. Vivaudou guarantees his products to be perfect 
and perfectly satisfying. If you do not find them so, you can have your 
money back. 

Vivaudou’s La Boheme preparations are enchantingly fragrant, flattering to your charms 
—and safe, wholesome, good for the skin. They won their way first among exclusive 
women of France; now they are used also by those fashionables of America who wish 
te safeguard their beauty while they accent it. 


Look for these smart beige packages 
Rouge . . . $1.00 PoudreCompacts $ 1.00 
Toilet Water . 4.00 Boudoir Patties 3.00 
Sachet . . . 1.75 BathSalte . . 1.25 
Brilliantine, solid 1.00 Toilet Sets,4 pes. 15.00 
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FACE 
EXTRACT POWDER 


$150,$250$6.00 $150 | 
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One of the highly specialized modern professions is that of the soil surveyor. 





His day’s work consists in analyzing different types of soils and in securing 
information concerning what type of farming and soil treatment is best 
adapted to cach particular kind of soil. | 


Investments best suited 
to you— 


As THE SoiL SURVEYOR SERVES THE 
FARMER, so the experienced bond man 
serves the investor. 


Any National City Company repre- 
sentative will gladly analyze for you 
the different types of bonds. After a 
talk with you, he can advise you which 
types will best suit your particular re- 
quirements. 


He can put before you information 
concerning many well secured bond 
issues—and, if you wish, show you a 
list of such bonds—bonds which the 
National City Company is willing to 
recommend. 


Or, if you prefer to look over the list 
in advance, we will mail a copy to you 
upon request. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


Profiting From a Knowledge of Business Cycles 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


N modern business, there is a per- 

petual ebbing and flowing of the 

tides. Economists who have studied 
these habits of flux have described the 
process as a business cycle, the various 
phases of which include a revival of 
activity, intense prosperity, a crisis, 
and a depression. 

Popular thinking about the vicissi- 
tudes of commerce in terms of the 
cycle theory at the moment is at a peak 
of popularity. The view that the seeds 
of prosperity are sown in a period of 
depression and vice versa is a helpful 
aid to envisaging changes in a broad 
perspective. In so far as the business 
cycle theory is truly understood (as a 
description of the average flow of 
events between hard times and good 
times in leading industrial countries), 
it facilitates reasoning about elusive 
trade facts. When, however, as fre- 
quently occurs, the layman ascribes to 
the theory the universality of Newton’s 
law of gravitation or Einstein’s deduc- 
tions regarding relativity, it is high 
time for some one to urge that the 
alleged freedom of the will has some 
bearing on the struggle of mankind to 
make a living. Those who misunder- 
stand the business cycle notion become 
utterly fatalistic about the fluctua- 
tions of business and resignedly feel 
that nothing in the power of man can 
either hasten prosperity or delay severe 
recessions. 

The absolute contrary is nearer the 
truth. As the view that more or less 
definite cycles follow one another in the 
world of give and take is more widely 
accepted, the mere knowledge will tend 
to lessen the intensity of the changes. 
The more astute men of_ business 
attempt to anticipate changes, and this 
tendency to discount adjustments in 
advance in turn spreads the disposi- 
tion to change over a longer period of 
time—flattening the peaks and the de- 
pressions. Every serious attempt to 
make known to the enterprising pub- 
lic the true facts regarding current busi- 
ness checks in a small way the wide- 
ness of the swings between changing 
phases. 


N 1913, Dr. Wesley Clair Mitchell 

wrote his classic work on “Business 
Cycles”, (published by the University 
of California), which now unhappily is 
out of print, and crystallized American 
thought on the subject. In the up- 
wing of the war period, relatively lit- 
tle attention was paid to the abstract 
reasoning, but during the setback sub- 
sequently and the beginnings of a revi- 
val later the theory has come into new 
vogue. Many explanations of business 
cycles had been made by earlier writers. 
A business cycle theory was set forth in 
the Bible, which taught that there 
would be seven fat years followed by 
seven lean years. Of course, the busi- 
ness of the speculator, who assumes the 
risks of business, is to anticipate these 
shifts of the favoring winds. 

The Mitchell theory is “a descriptive 
analysis of the processes of cumulative 
change by which a revival of activity 
develops into intense prosperity, by 
which this prosperity engenders a crisis, 
by which crisis turns into depression, 
and by which depression, after growing 
more severe for a time, finally leads to 
such a revival of activity as that with 
which the cycle began.” 

The economic situation in America 
after the war was in many ways unpre- 


cedented, and any observer who tried 
to explain it wholly in terms of the past 
was inevitably clbowing his way toward 
a precipice. And yet in the present pe- 
riod of business recovery, after the sey. 
ere slump of 1920 culminating in the at- 
tainment of the most depressed specula- 
tive prices in August 1921, many elements 
correspond roughly with the conditions 
of this phase of a theoretical cycle as 
described by Dr. Mitchell. 

“A revival of activity,” he says, 
“starts with this legacy from depres. 
sion: a level of prices low in compari- 
son with the prices of prosperity, dras- 
tic reductions in the costs of doing busi- 
hess, narrow margins of profit; liberal 
bank reserves, a conservative policy in 
capitalizing business enterprises and in 
granting credits, moderate stocks of 
goods, and cautious buying. 

“Such conditions are accompanied by 
an expansion in the physical volume of 
trade. Though slow at first, this expan- 
sion is cumulative. Now it is only a 
question of time when an increase in 
the amount of business transacted, 
which grows more rapid as it proceeds, 
will turn dullness into activity. Left 
to itself, this transformation is effected 
by slow degrees, but it is often has- 
tened by some propitious event arising 
from other than domestic _ business 
sources. 

“Even when a revival of activity is 
confined at first within a narrow range 
of industries, it soon spreads to other 
parts of the business field. For the 
active enterprises must buy more mat- 
erials, wares and current supplies from 
other enterprises, the latter from still 
others, and so on without assignable 
limits. Meanwhile, all enterprises which 
become busier employ more labor, use 
more borrowed money, and make higher 
profits. There results an increase in 
family incomes and an expansion of 
consumers’ demand, which _ likewise 
spreads out in ever widening circles. 
Shop keepers pass on larger orders for 
consumers’ goods to wholesale mer- 
chants, manufacturers, importers and 
producers of raw materials. All these 
enterprises require more supplies of 
various kinds for handling their grocery 
trade, and increase the sums which 
they pay out to employees, lenders, and 
proprietors—thus stimulating afresh the 
demand for both producers’ and con- 
sumers’ goods. Sooner or later this ex- 
pansion of orders reaches back to the 
enterprise from which the impetus to 
greater activity was first received, and 
then this whole complicated series of 
reactions begin afresh at a higher pitch 
of intensity. All this while, the revival 
of activity is instilling a feeling of opti- 
mism among businessmen, and this feel- 
ing both justifies itself and heightens 
the forces which engendered it by mak- 
ing every one readier to buy with free- 
dom. 

“While the price level is often sag 
ging slowly when a revival begins, the 
cumulative expansion in the physi 
volume of trade presently stops the fall 
and starts a rise. For, when enterprise 
have in sight as much business as they 
can handle with existing facilities of 
standard efficiency, they stand out for 


higher prices on additional ordets. 
The expectation hastens the at 
vance. 


“Like the increase in the physical vol 
(Continued on page 18) 
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SCANDINAVIAN 
SECURITIES 

We offer for Investment 

Government and 

Municipal Bonds 

of the Kingdoms of 
Norway Denmark 
Sweden 


Ask for Booklet V 
HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street, New York 
Telephone JOHn 4320 














Statement of the ownership, management, 
se. required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of Vanity Fair, published 
oce @ month at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1922. State of New York, County 
of New York: Before me, a notary public 
in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Condé Nast, who having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Publisher of Vanity 
Fair, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 1—That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Condé Nast, 19 West 44th St., 
New York City: Editor, Frank Crowninshield, 
19 West 44th St., New York City; Managing 
Editor, Edmund Wilson, Jr., 19 West 44th St., 
New York City; Business Manager and 
General Manager, F. L. Wurzburg, 19 
West 44th St., New York City. 2—That 
the owners are: Owner: The Vanity Fair 
Pub. Co., Inc., 19 West 44th St., New 
York City. Stockholders of the Vogue Co., 
Condé Nast, 470 Park Avenue, New York 
City; F. L. Wurzburg, Bronxville, N. Y.; 
E. H. Stimson, 109 East 71st St., New 
York City; M. DeWitt, 375 Riverside Drive, 
New York City; M. DeWitt, Trustee for 
Clarisse C. Nast, Coudert Nast, Natica Nast, 
Esther A. Nast, 375 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
Condé Nast & Co., Inc., 19 W. 44th St., 
N. ¥.; Vanity Fair Pub. Co., Inc., 19 W. 
44th St. Stockholders of Condé Nast & Co., 
In: The Vogue Co., 19 W. 44th St., 
N. Y. 3—That the known bondholders, 
mhortgagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amounts of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 4—That the two para- 
ftaphs next above, giving the names of 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also in 
cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the com- 
Dany as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
Tlation, the name of the person or cor- 
Poration for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
“ntain statements embracing afflant’s full 


iowledge and belief as to the conditions 
— which stockholders and_ security 
“gral who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
Securities in a capacity other than that of 
‘bona fide owner, and this afflant has no 
Teason to believe that any other person, 
@80ciation or corporation has any interest 
a or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
other securities than as so stated by him. 
ndé Nast, Publisher. Sworn to and sub- 
ib before me this 21st day of September, 
(Seal.) F. T. Nilsson, Notary Pub- 
Ne: Queens Co. No. 400. New York County 
(its 124. New York Register No. 4087. 
Y commission expires March 30, 1924.) 
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The Seal of Safety 


WHAT EVERY CLIENT 
OF S. W. STRAUS & CO. 
KNOWS 


Every purchaser of the first mortgage 
real estate bonds safeguarded under the 
STRAUS PLAN has the satisfaction of 
knowing that his investment has the spon- 
sorship of a nationwide Institution with a 
record of 40 years without loss to any in- 
vestor. Furthermore— 


He knows that his principal will 
be paid in full in cash on the 
exact day due. 


He knows that his semi-annual 
interest payments will be collected 
for him, and that he can relieve 
his mind of all worry and atten- 
tion to his investment. 


The holders of bonds safeguarded under 
the STRAUS PLAN know that they have se- 
lected the one safe, satisfactory, worry- 
proof investment for their funds. These 
bonds yield the highest rate consistent with 
safety. They are available in $100, $500 
and $1000 denominations. Call or write 
today for 


BOOKLET K-1215 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 “ OFFICES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES “ INCORPORATED 


Srraus BulLtpInc Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
New York CuxIcaco 


Forty Years Without Loss to Any Investor 


© 1922—S. W. S. & Co. 





An 8% Investment 
is Increasingly /lttractive 





ESTMENT RETURNS 
havedecreased steadily 
since the post-war period 
of money scarcity, and at 
present a well-protected 
investment paying 8% is 
exceptionally attractive. 


We recommend 


8% Cumulative 
Preferred Shares 


Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. 
Par Value $50 Non-callable 
Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 


Quarterly Dividend Pay- 
able on 15th of March, 
June, September and 
December. 


You can purchase this secu- 
rity by mail, safely and con- 
veniently, either for cash or 
on the Ten-Payment Plan. 


Ask for Circular VFror and 
or ae 1 <”? 





H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 


















































DEAN, ONATIVIA & Co. 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
208 s LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


A comprehensive 
service to investors 
is provided by the 
facilities of our 
Bond Department. 


We invite your in- 
quiry on any secu- 
rities in which you 
are interested. This 
will be considered 
confidental and in- 
volves no obliga- 
tion on your part. 





Members 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 





Direct Private Wire Connections 
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Safety 


5144 %¥ PRUDENCE 
BONDS secured by 
first mortgages, and 
guaranteed as to in- 
terest and principal, 
are chosen by those 
who are authorities 
on safety and are 
therefor safe for 
those who are not. 


Send for our latest book- 
let, V-F 281 
Prudence-Bonds 


explaining 


in detail 


The Prudence 
Company, Inc. 


162 Remsen St. 
Brooklyn, 


31 Nassau St. 
New York 











A0% 
Profit 


The average profit on all recom- 
mendations of the Babson 
Speculative Service since the 
beginning of the present period 
of accumulation, December 27, 
1920—now stands 40%—on an 
average investment of 10 months. 


Babsonis 
REPORTS 


If you would like a similar re- 
turn on your money without the 
risk worry or ‘oss of time in- 
volved in ordinary speculation 
tear out the Memo—now—and 
hand it to your secretary when 
you dictate the morning’s mail. 


Booklet Free! 


Your request will bring you full details 
of the Long Swing Method and book- 
let “Getting the Most from Your 
Money’’, which has solved the invest- 
ment problem for over 17,000 of 
America’s keenest investors. 


Tear out the Memo—now 


pessasssess M E M Oo (SESEeseEEe 





4 For Your Secretary 

& Write Roger W.. Babson, president of 
4 Babson’s Statistical Organization, 
g Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: 
& Please send me 

: Bulletin 144 and 

a booklet“ Getting 

a the Most from 

® Your Money” 

H —gratis. - 

PTT TTI 








The Financial Situation 


(Continued from pag: 16) 


ume of trade, the rise of prices spreads 
rapidly, for every advance of quota- 
tions puts pressure upon some one to 
recoup himself by making a compen- 
satory advance in the prices. of what he 
has to sell. . . Wages rise often 
more promptly, but always in less de- 
gree than wholesale prices; discount 
rates rise sometimes more slowly than 
commodities and sometimes more rap- 
idly ; interest rates on long loans always 
move sluggishly in the early stages of 
revival, while the prices of stocks—par- 
ticularly of common stocks—precede 
and exceed commodity prices on the 

“In the great majority of enterprises, 
larger profits result from these diver- 
gent price fluctuations, coupled with the 
greater physical volume of sales. For, 
while the prices of raw materials and 
of wares bought for resale usually, and 
the prices of bank loans often, rise fas- 
ter than selling prices, the prices of 
labor lag far behind, and the prices 
which make up supplementary costs 
are mainly sterotyped for a time by 
old agreements’ regarding _ salaries, 
leases, and bonds. 

“The increase of profits, cor2bined 
with the prevalence of business opti- 
mism, leads to a marked expansion of 
investments. Of course, the heavy 
orders for machinery, the large con- 
tracts for new construction, etc. which 
result, swell still further the physical 
volume of business, and render yet 
stronger the forces which are driving 
prices upward. 


BEFORE essaying to suggest the 

practical applications of this 

analysis of the business man and the 

investor, we shall indicate at what 

phase of the business cycle we are at 

present by the citation of a few baro- 
metric, statistical facts. 

Credit has become incredibly easier. 
Since November 5, 1920, the peak of 
loan expansion in American banking, 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks have 
shrunk from $2,826,825,000 to $405, 
083,000 on September 6, 1922, a de- 
crease of 85.7 per cent. Only July 
26 of this year, the borrowings of 
members banks at the central institu- 
tions was down to $380,000,000, the 
slightest figure attained since the war. 
In New York City the ordinary banks 
are virtually without indebtedness at 
the Federal Reserve Bank, which 
means that their capacity for credit 
expansion is exceedingly large, parti- 
cularly since the loaning capacity of 
American banks was greatly enhanced 
through the influx from abroad of 
$410,240,000 of gold in the first seven 
months of the year. This superabun- 
dance of credit at a time when lower 
commodity prices and restricted trade 
made the demands of current business 
for funds relatively light enabled banks 
to direct torrents of resources into in- 
vestment issues. Between January of 
this year and the end of August, 791 
typical member banks increased their 
investment holdings from $3,000,000- 
000 to $4,532,000,000. This type of 
buying played no insignificant role in 
the market value of investment bonds, 
twenty-five representatives of which 
increased their average price from 
83.22 on January 1, 1922 to 90.46 
on September 1, 1922 compared with 
a low price of 75.25 in 1921. 

Since July, 1921, the march of bend 
quotations has been almost uninterrupt- 
edly upward. By this proces’, the 
yield to the new investment buyer was 
steadily cut down, as interest rates on 
call money, commercial paper and ac- 
ceptances similarly declined, making the 


lot of the borrower less burdensome. 
The investment market has been having 
no ordinary recovery; it has been re- 
acting from the abnormal excesses of a 
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war market. Companies with the privi- 
lege have been redeeming outstanding 
bonds and issuing in their stead new 
ones bearing a lower interest rate. The 
upward movement, of course, cannot 
last forever. If rising tendencies were 
unchecked for a few seasons longer, the 
lender would have to pay the borrower 
a premium for his courtesy in accepting 
the funds. 

When commercial needs expand, 
members banks will have to augment 
their supply of funds available for lend- 
ing. Broadly, they can do this in two 
ways, first, by borrowing at the federal 
Reserve Banks, and, secondly, by liqui- 
dating a share of their long term gov- 
ernment and corporate bonds. When 
the banks begin selling bonds, forces 
will be set free at the marketplace to 
tend to counteract the impulses which 
for more than a year have been driving 
quotations markedly upward. 


HE same factors will not have a 

corresponding effect on common 
stocks, which will benefit from any sub- 
stantial improvement in business. From 
the end of August 1921 up to the time of 
writing this article, the trend of stock 
quotations has been toward higher 
levels. The fountain and springs from 
which strength was derived were the 
progressive easement of money condi- 
tions and trade revival, actual and pros- 
pective. During the first year of recov- 
ery in the market, speculators paid 
scant attention to the current net earn- 
ings of corporations whose shares they 
bid skyward. Traders based their op- 
erations largely on the fact of easy 
money and the belief that it would 
greatly stimulate trade activity. Now a 
new phase in the market cycle has been 
reached, and, although the factors of 
the last year will continue to operate to 
a degree, speculators wili concentrate 
more upon the actual earnings of indi- 
vidual corporations and the prospects 
for extra dividends. Of course, if we 
are drifting toward a period of intense 
prosperity, common shares will be most 
favorably affected. 

To take advantage of all the phases 
of a business cycle, the holder of securi- 
ties would have to shift his securities 
from time to time. He would buy com- 
mon shares at a tail end of a period of 
depression and hold them during a time 
of revival and sell them when on 
towarc the close of an era of high pros- 
perity. Then he would acquire bonds 
befor the time of industrial crisis, dur- 
ing ‘ch high money rates would tend 
to supj ort the market value of his 
bonds at a time when shares, discount- 
ing adversity, would tumble in market 
worth. With interest rates mounting at 
such a time, some operators find it ad- 
visable for a time to keep their funds 
especially liquid so that they can ob- 
serve changes and be in a position in- 
stantly to act after having reached a de- 
cision. They thus either keep their 
funds unprofitably idle at the bank, or 
invest then, in high grade bankers’ ac- 
ceptances or in call loans at the New 
York Stock Exchange. Efforts to take 
advantage of all the vast fluctuations 
of an inefficiently geared industrial sys- 
tem, whose ebb and flow are a source 
of injury to the many would involve 
also subtler switches from long term to 
short term bonds, and at other phases 
of the cycle from one type of stock to 
another. 
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A Book Containing 


Charts 


Forty Leading 
Listed Stocks 


presenting the market 
histories of these issues 
for the past seven years 
and volume _ indices 
showing accumulation 
and distribution. zones. 
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ative tables which show 
the changes in earnings 
working capital, and 
other important factors, 


Ask for V. F. 570 
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Vanity Faitr’s 
Information 
Service 


The financial 
section of 
Vanity Fair 
is rendering a 
genuine _ ser- 
viceto readers 
regarding 
their invest- 
ment __ prob- 
lems. 

Your inquiry 
will receive 
our careful 
attention. 


Write to us without 
obligation 


Financial Department, 
Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St., 


New York City 
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because of its unusual indi- | 
viduality, the superiority of 
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nance by the management of | 
traditional standards of ex- 
cellency. Quickly accessible 
to Boston’s attractions. 
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Nhe VANDERBILT “Sotef 


YhictyJourth Street sasr at Park Avenue 
New ork City 


A few self-contained suites available 
for the season at reasonable rates. 


Sunday Evening Concerts 
in the Della Robbia Room. 
Diner de Luxe, per couvert, 
Two Dollars and a half. 





| 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 
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Is your baggage 
in danger? 


Your baggage is continually 
changing hands, and is often 
where no one can be Tate. 


responsible for its safety 
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all the perils of transportation, 
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eauty, quiet luxury — 
perfect service and interestin; 
features, provide a fullness ot 
pleasure at any season. 
American or European plan 


TRAYM ORE 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Worlds Greatest Hotel Success 
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Sun 






he NASSAU 
Lonc BeAcu 


LOonG ISLAND 





American Plan Hotel. 
15 min. from Penn Sta. Accommodations for 400. 
GEORGE J. BERMBACH, Msgr. 

Tel. Boulevard 6290 


Open all year. 


A DELIGHTFUL SPOT 
FOR WEEK-END SPORT 





HOTEL BRETTON HALL 
Broadway 85th to 86th Sts., New York City 
Subway station at door, 

Between Riverside Drive and Central Park, _ 
Largest and most attractive mid-town hotel, 
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tor permanent and transient residence, 





500 Rooms and Baths at very attractive rates, 











HOTEL SCHUYLER 
59 West 45th Street New York City 

A refined residential hotel where the com- 
fort of our guests is of first consideration. 
Good table. 
Centrally located near the best shops and 
theatres. 
fransients accommodated. 
Rates on application. 

GEORGE T. STOCKHAM 

Formerly of Hotel Wolcott 


Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 
to 71st St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet. 
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aving the atmosphere and appointments x _P; 
of a well-conducted home. Much fa- In-The-Pines 
perce by —- ——— — New Jersey 
minutes’ walk to theatres and a 
ANNOUNCES 


best shone, Rates and booklet on appli- 


cation. OHNSON QUINN. ‘ ‘ 
J Q its reopening the last 





October after entire 

















renovations. Hydro- ; 
therapy and massage, 

dietitians and nurses J 
under the new regime. Exceptionally 
healthful climate. All out-door sports 


HOTEL GRAMATAN 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


All city comforts in the midst of the hills and ; “ , 
woods of Westchester County, offering either continued, 90 miles from New York 


quiet rest or every outdoor sport. over Lincoln Pin vga Convenient 
And the rates are ertremely reasorable. train service. looklet on request. 


HENRI PAUCHEY & SON, -*>:c., Saddle horses, canoeing, bathing, 
Lessee boating, tennis, and trap-shooting. 





























New York Hotels 


Do you like the big gay metropolitan hotel, or 
the little exclusive hotel? Do you want a hotel 
for weekends in the country or by the sea? Ora 
hotel within motoring distance for dinner? 

We know where the best ones are. And, if you 
care to write us, we’ll not only give you a list of 
names, but we’ll add a card of introduction so 
that you'll be well taken care of. And there 
won’t be any charge for service. 

THE NAST INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 


25 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 








The Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Open all Year 


European Plan 


Directly on the Boardwalk 
Phone 1628 Atlantic City 




















overlook ing Rock Creek 

Park, combines cosmo- 
politan luxury with 
country-like charm. 


HARRY WARDMAN ~— ELMER DYER 
President Manager 

Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 











rv a 














wa 
THE LEE HOUSE * 
Fifteenth and L Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A cordial welcome awaits you 
at this interesting, new hotel— 


just four blocks north of the 
White House. 


Daily, weekly, monthly, season rates 
































Re Write for Folder No. B-1 r 4 
ie MARYLAND 
Bote! Altamont 
Baltimore 


Facing Eutaw Place, Baltimore’s hand- * 
somest boulevard, amid quietness and 
refinement. Ten minutes to business, 
the shops, theatres and_ railroads. 
Rates on application. 


S. F. Wright, Manager 
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ADRIATIC (24,541 tons) LAPLAND (18,565 tons) 
Jan. 6, Feb. 24, 1923 Jan. 18, Mar. 10, 1923 


World-famous for steadiness, de luxe quarters, cuisine 
and service. For travellers of discrimination. Ample 
time for delightful visits ashore. 


Round trip cruise bookings. 
To Naples via Egypt and The Holy Land. 
One way bookings to Egypt. 


Itinerary: Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco (the 
Riviera), Naples, Alexandria (for Egypt and the Nile), 
Haifa for Jerusalem, and Athens (Phaleron Bay). 


World-famous White Star 
service provides for you - 
a delightful and luxurious 
home on shipboard. 


AMERICAN LINE > 














VACATION 
VOYAGES If 





MEDITERRANEAN WEST INDIES 


Inquire for booklets and detailed information 


YZWHITE STAR LINELY 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 


| No. 1 Broadway, New York City 





As. 


MEGANTIC (20,000 tons displacement) 
Jan. 15, Feb. 17, Mar. 22, 1923 


Magnificent cruising ship of admirable construction 
for tropic voyages. Premier steamer to the West Indies, 


Rates $250 Upwards 


Itinerary arranged by Cruise Department of more than 
25 years’ experience in the West Indies. From New 
York to Havana, Haiti, Santiago, Kingston (Port An- 
tonio), Panama Canal (Panama City), La Guaira (Ca- 
racas), Trinidad (La Brea), Barbados, Martinique (St. 
Pierre), St. Thomas, San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 


A wonderful, health-giving 
holiday among the brilliant 
lands and sunshine seas be- 
neath the Southern Cross, 


7 RED STAR LINE 


MARINE COMPANY 


















= Wedilerranean 


By Magnificent New 


CUNARD §&. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Specially Chartered 


Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1923, returning April 2, visiting 


Egypt 


Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, Etc. 

The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, 
lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, commodious state-rooms with 
running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with 
private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one 


sitting for meals.) 


Free optional return passage at later date by 
any Cunard steamer from France or England 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. Member- 
ship limited to 450 guests. 


LES 
of | 


Early reservation advisable. Apply to 7 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


Established 1875 € 
489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 219 So.15th ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Paris London 











MUNSON LINE 
to NASSAU Bahamas 
and EASTERN CUBA 


Make your plans now for a glorious trip to 
Nassau, that charming British colony in the 
Bahamas, where climatic conditions are per- 
fect. 
Nassau will be more popular than ever this sea- 
son. Golf, tennis, bathing, sailing and fishing 
under ideal conditions. This winter marks 
the opening of a magnificent new fire- 
proof hotel. 
An opportunity for 
Cuba is offered. Munson Line 
Steamers touch at Antilla and 
Neuvitas, connecting with fast 
trains for all points in Cuba. 
SANTIAGO, (El Caney, 
San Juan Hill) GUAN- 
TANAMO, BAYAMO, 
CAMAGUEY, are charm- 
ing and of great historic 
interest. : 
For full information, write 
immediately, Desk No. 2 
Weekly service from New 
York. 
Luxuriously appointed Am- 
erican Steamers. 

Munargo (13000 tons) 

Munamar (7500 tons) 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


67 Wall Street 
Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 
hicago 
Mobile 
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s.s“RESOLUTE” 
United /inerican 
Lines 


S. S. ‘VOLENDAM 
Hollandvinerica 
Line 


S. Ss. RELIANCE 
United American 


Lines 


The ireatest Pleasure Fleet 


S.S.ROTTERDAM. 
Hlolland-America 


Line 








the several itineraries. 


Representing a total of approximately 80,000 tons gross register 


This is truly the greatest pleasure ficet of palatial steamships ever organized. Raymond-Whitcomb are 
confident no other equally satisfactory fleet could be organized for such Cruises. 
excellent ships has been selected on its own merits as preeminently suitable for the part it is to play in 
the Raymond-Whitcomb 1923 program. The same expert knowledge born of long experience, which 
prompted the selection of this phenomenal pleasure ficet has guided the arrangement and planning of 
Discriminating travelers—those who seek “The Best in Travel’ 
travel ideas becoming realities on any one of these great travel opportunites 


Every one of these 


—will find their 








The palatial S. S. “Resolute,” 


_ the first of this great pleasure 


fleet to sail, leaves New York 
on January 9, 1923 


Her course is over an incom- 
parable route on the most 
comprehensive schedule ever 
offered for a 


Round-the-World Cruise 


She will visit the West Indies, 
Panama, Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, China, Java, Malay 
Peninsula, Burma, India, 
Egypt, Italy and France. An 
exceedingly generous sched- 
ule has been arranged per- 
mitting many essential trips 
which it is impossible to take 


in connection with any other 


e 


: However, such a brief allu- 
sion cannot give anywhere 
‘Rear a comprehensive idea of 


how truly this Cruise i is a mar- 
velously complete journey 
Round-the-World. That is 
why we have prepared a 
Booklet describing this Cruise 





The new S. S. “Volendam” 
sails from New York, Janu- 
ary 16, 1923, on the 


Second 
Round-the-World Cruise 


Although there is a difference 
of a week in sailing dates, 
the schedules allot the same 
length of time to each place 
included in the twin itiner- 
aries 

Expert planning has insured 
calls at the various countries 
when they may be agree- 
ably visited. Raymond-Whit- 
comb Cruise members may 
enjoy themselves ashore 
without encountering the an- 
noyances which are usually 
to be expected at the very 
height of the so-called tourist 
season 


Countless other facts which 
recommend these twin voy- 
ages to discriminating trav- 
elers are presented in our 
Round - the- World Cruise 
Booklet 


- hia, 


The triple-screw steamer 
“Reliance,” sister ship of the 
“Resolute,” is the third ship 
of this great fleet 


Sailing from New York on 
February 3, 1923, she will 
be gone 45 days on the Ray- 
mond-Whitcomb 


Brazilian Centennial Cruise 


Making a complete circuit of 
the beautiful Caribbean, the 
“Reliance” visits many bril- 
liant West Indies ports, 
touches Panama and includes 
significant South American 
cities in her itinerary 

The schedule covers Havana, 
Colon, Panama, La Guaira, 
Caracas, Port of Spain, Rio 
de Janeiro and the Centen- 
nial Exposition, Santos, Ba- 
Barbados, Martinique, 
Virgin Islands, Porto Rico 


The shore excursions and 
the possibilities for further 
travel in South America, the 
unusual features of the itiner- 
ary, are told in our Booklet 


We will gladly send you any one of these Booklets, or the 
complete set, upon request, without obligating you in any way 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB | COMPANY 


22 Beacon Street, Boston 








The famous S. S. 
dam” is the fourth ship of 
this great pleasure fleet to 
sail from New York 


She leaves on February 10, 
1923, for the Annual Ray- 
mond-Whitcomb 


Mediterranean Cruise 


The 1923 Cruises will include 
all the usual Raymond-Whit- 
comb features as well as new 
and exclusive attractions 


The itinerary alone is suf- 
ficient to convince the dis- 
criminating traveler. For, the 
Cruise will visit the Azores, 
Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gib- 
raltar, Malaga, Algiers, Cor- 
sica, Naples, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, the Holy Land 
and Egypt (2 weeks) 


And yet, this is but a small 
part of the complete story 
which is told in our very in- 
teresting booklet of the 1923 
Mediterranean Cruise, well 
worth asking for 
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this winter 





You and your fam- 


this winter out-of- 
doors in California. 


Ss 


There are excellent 
schools for the children 
and golf links galore for 
you. 

Then—for the week-end 
—motoring over perfect 
highways, along the base 
of green-clad mountains 
and by the sea. 

There are luxurious re- 
sort hotels and cozy inns, 
or, rent a bungalow and 
enjoy your own rose gar- 
den. 

The Santa Fe operates 
four daily trains to Cali- 
fornia. One of them—the 
California Limited—is ex- 
clusively for first-class 
travel and Fred Harvey 
serves all the meals “all 
the way.” 

Spick-and-span-new 
steel equipment on _ the 
California Limited. 


There are Pullmans via 


Grand Canyon National | 
Park, to Los Angeles, on | 


both the California Lim- 
ited and the Missionary. 
We will arrange your Pull- 
man reservations sO you 
can stay at the Canyon 
any number of days and 
be assured of your space 
when resuming journey. 

Why not visit Southern 
Arizona, going or return- 
ing? It is delightful at 
Castle Hot Springs, Ingle- 
side and Chandler. 


—Hawaii afterwards— 








Mr. W. J. BLACK, 
Pass. Traf. Mér., Santa Fe System Lines 
1122 Railway Exchange, 





hicago. 
Please mail to me following Santa Fe booklets: 
California Picture Book 
Grand Canyon Outings 
Also details as to cost of trip. 





no winter | 
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Autumn in 


Kurope 


Write today for fullinformation 
about an unusual opportunity 


F you have planned to go to Europe in the near future you 
can’t do better than go in late November or December. 
London and the brilliant capitals of the Continent are at their 


gayest during the winter months, ‘The tourist season is over 
and ‘tourist prices’? no longer prevail. Central Eurupean 
currency is so far down in value that your dollars will buy 
a princely living there. Full cabin passage on a splendid 
United States Lines ship costs only $120. De luxe passage 
on the larger ships of the line may be had up to $1800. The 
‘‘cabin’” boats are simply those on which first and second-class 
distinctions have been abolished. ‘They carry only <é‘cabin’’ 
passengers and third-class. They are new, swift, trim ships, 
among the finest afloat. 


If you go at this time, you can revel in the mellow sunshine 
of Southern France; tramp or motor'to the sunlit Riviera; 
enjoy the famous winter sports of Switzerland, where the dry, 
crystal clear air will send a tumult of health rioting thru 


your veins! 
Send the blank below today for full information. Learn 
how cheaply you can make the trip at this time. If you are 


going to Europe, now is the time to go. 


a 


x ee ae —— 
Write Today sidsonidene eae a Db. Cc. 
Send the information S. 2838 
blank today for your 
Government’s authori- 
tative travel booklet 
and full information 
about the U. 8. Gov- If 1 go date will be about 
ernment ships. You om 
will be under no obli- j 
gation, 





Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts and also information 
regarding U. S. Government ships. 1 am considering 
a trip to Europe to The Orient 0 to South 
America C. I would travel Ist class, 240, 340. 


Name _ 


My Business or Profession___ 


My Street No. or R.F.D. pesca 
~ Town _ C—O 


Plage 
and ace dati 

















For information regarding sailing address 


United States Lines 

Moore and McCormack, Inc. Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 

45 Broadway New York City 

110 So. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 

92 State Street Boston, Mass. 
lanaging Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Section 2933 Washington, D. C. 


























| Sailing January 20 








“Mediterranean 
_ The1923 Cruise De Luxe | 


bySpecially Chartered New White StarLiney 


“HOMERIC” 


Returning Murch 28 
Cruise Limited to 500 Guests | 


Here is a pageant of life, everlasting | 
_ in its fascination, ever-changing in | 


zations now dead.’ 


. its daily scene. Throbbing spectacles _ 
| of the Mediterranean cities — man | 
and nature imbued with glamour— 

' unforgettable monuments to civili- | 


| 


Sixty-seven glorious davs—fourteen | 
thousand miles. Stop-over privileges | 


with return by other famous White 


Star Liners, MAJESTIC, OLYMPIC, etc, | 
The “Homeric” is the largest and | 


most luxuriously appointed steamer 


_ that ever sailed for a cruise. 


THOS. COOK & SON | 


NEW YORK 
245 Broadway 


561 Fifth Avenue | 


Boston,Chicago,LosAngeles,Philadelphia, | 


San Francisco, Toronto, Montreal, 
Vancouver 











CLARK’S 3rd CRUISE, JAN. 22. 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 


By the Specially Chartered Superb S. S. 


“Empress of France” 18,481 gross tons 


4 Months, $1,000 and up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc 


Clark originated Round _ the 
World Cruises, and is the only 
Tourist Agent who has ever run 
a Cruise Round the World by 


chartered steamer. 


A floating palace for the whole 
trip. Route: New York, Cuba, 
Panama, San Francisco, Hilo, 
Honolulu, 14 days in Japan, 
China, Manila, Java, Singapore, 
Burmah, option of 19 days in 
India; Ceylon, 4 days in Cairo, 
Naples, Havre, Southampton; 
[stop overs] Quebec, and Ry. to 
Montreal and New York. 


CLARK’S 19th CRUISE, FEB. 3, 192 


mi: MEDITERRANEAN 


By Specially Chartered, Sumptuous S. S. 


“Empress of Scotland” oil burner, 25,000 gross tos 
_ 65 Days’ Cruise, $600 and 


Route: New York, Madeira, Spain 
Algiers, Athens, Constantinople, 
days Palestine and Egypt, Riviera. 
Havre, Scuthampton, (stop-overs) 
Quebec and Ry. to Montreal am 
New York. 


FRANK C. CLARK 
402 Times Building, New York 


ncluding hotels, drives, guides, fees, ¢ 
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y \trican 


Metor Tours 


Wy soi 
Vv Monceco- Algeria - Tunisia 


T 
Hear the call of the 
desert drums 


. ATCH the caravans come in at twilight, the 

rhythmic tread of the camels, the settling 

down of the camp. Listen to the strains of wild 
music and the beat of the desert drums. 


| Wander through marvelous gardens 


re, 
2 
5 


PFI LI OPPS DESO IO 
4 
\ 


REASIRFS 





4] of sultans and viziers to the silvery 
ik \ music of countless fountains. Breathe 


“Er re) in the rose-scented air. Tread the 
= Sem-os" shadowy streets of great oriental 
= to. bazaars. 

= Enjoy the beauties of Moorish archi- 
7\\ tecture in Arabcities that have been 
3 BN forbidden ground to Christians for 
MP" = centuries—which few travelers have 
seen. 


Cross the snow-capped Atlas Moun- 
tains and visit oases in the ocean 
of Sahara sand. Stop at hot springs 
that work wonders of healing, at 
famous ruins of Roman and Cartha- 
ginian cities. 

Visit these “Arabian Nights” coun- 
tries while the peoples are little 
touched by Western ideas and cus- 
toms—brave, hardy, picturesque bar- 
barians. 


Via the French Line from Bordeaux or Marseilles 


and thence by luxurious automobiles 


HESE North African Tours 

of three and four weeks are 
made inautomobilesaccommo- 
dating parties of four to twelve 
people and as luxuriously com- 
fortable as Pullman cars; or 
tourists may take theirown cars. 
Every modern comfort is as- 
sured at the “Hotels Transat- 
lantique”, which are under the 
direct control of the French 
Line at all principal towns 
and points of interest. 
Rates include all 
transportation and 
hotel expenses from 







the time you board the steamer 
at Marseilles or Bordeaux till 
you return to France. These 
tours may also be arranged 
from New York to New York. 


Delightful features of these 
tours are the leisurely journey- 
ing, the small and select nature 
of the parties and the fact that 
you can arrange the time table 
to suit your convenience. 







Write for interesting de- 
scriptive literature 
and detailed infor- 


mation. 


| somber’ Générale Transatlantique 
| 








9 State Street New York 
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New Way 
fo Hawaii-~ 


F YOU have been planning a trip 

to Hawaii, if you are resolved to 
escape the sombre threat of winter, 
in the radiant beauty of Hawaii’s 
eternal sunshine—send the coupon 
below and find out about the U. S. 
Government ships that ply between 
Los Angeles and Honolulu. They 
are your ships, owned by the U. S. 
Government. They are setting new 
standards of service to the garden 
spot of the Pacific. Write today. od 


In Hawaii accommodations are no 
longer uncertain. Great hotels are 
built along the remarkably fine 
beaches. Modernly equipped cot- 
tages of all sizes and types are avail- 
able foranylength of time you desire. 


Next Sailings Are 

To accomplish the voyage in the City of Los Angeles 

mostsatisfactory way, goonanAmer- Nov. 4 and Dec. 2 
icanship from LosAngeles. Hugein _ “ity of Honolalu 


1 iousi : . 18 and Dec.16 
size, luxurious in appointment, atten- Hen 88 anaes: 


tive in service, these vessels are daily 
winning theadmirationof Americans 
who travel on them. The de luxe ac- 
commodations are equal even tothose 
on the great trans-Atlantic Liners. 


Investigate this direct service now 
—send the coupon today! 


Write Today 


Your Government wishes 
the name of every pros- 
pective traveler to 
Hawaii. If you are 
considering a trip there, 
send the information 
blank now—no matter 
ewhen you intend to go. 
You will receive full in- 
formation about the new 
U. S. Government ships. 
They are your ships — 
learn about them. Send 
the blank today. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Section Washington,D.C. 
L.A. 2838 





Please send without obligation information re- 
garding U.>. Government ships which go to Hawaii. 
1 would travel ist class 1), 3rd). 


If 1 go date will be about 
My Name __ 


Business or Profession _ 


Street No.or R. F. D. 


Vide wn 








State 


~~ 





For information regarding reservations, address 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


517 So. Spring St., Los Angeles Telephone 637-01 


Managing Operators for 














U.. &. SHIPPING: BOARD | 


————— 
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BENHECHT 


auTHORor ERIK DORN 


GARGOYLES 


A Devastating Novel 


by Ben Hecht, the author of 
Erik Dorn, has just been pub- 
lished. We refuse to join the 
Lilypainters’ Union by adding 
to this statement one note from 
the paean of praise that is al- 
ready being sung all over the 
country. 





$2.00 everywhere 





*BONI &> CVENSaT Tee . 
. publishers. M3 West Oe St = New Yorks 7 7 = 








Heywood Broun 


rises to new heights with 
his extra ordinarily realis- 
tic novel 


THE BOY 
GREW OLDER 


The romance of a man and 
his son and how their paths 
diverged as the boy grew 
older. 


MY NORTHERN EXPOSURE 


The Kawa at the Pole 
By WALTER E. TRAPROCK 
Scintillating, riotous, roar 
ing- the ‘‘Kawa’’ book is 
the most delicious thing of 
of the season. 
Wonderfully illustrated 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York London 











‘Two Young Men and An Old One 


| The Jazz King Again 


COTT Fitzgerald’s new book of 
short stories—Tales of the Jazz Age 
(Scribner’s) is very much better 

than his first. In it he lets his fancy, his 
humor and his taste for nonsense run 
wild; it is the Fitzgerald harlequinade 
with a minimum of magazine hokum. 
Though he still suffers from the weak- 
ness of not focusing his material suf- 
ficiently—so that what we see is likely 
to be a confused cloud of gaiety and 
color rather than a sharply realized 
situation, in The Diamond as Big as 
the Ritz, at least, he has done a sus- 
tained and full-rounded fantasy—the 
work of a more brilliant Frank 
Stockton—and in such spontaneous 
nonsense as Mr. Icky no one cares 
about situations, anyway. 

In the latter part of the book, how- 
ever, among the most dclightful bur- 
lesques, is a siory called The Lees of 
Habdpiness. J rcad it with ever increas- 
ing admiration at Fitzgerald's mastery 
of the nuances of the ridiculous. I 
had never before realized that he was 
capable of such restrained and ingeni- 
‘ous satire. It was the bitter short story 
of Mrs. Wharton and of fiction since 
Maupassant generally made exquisitely 
absurd yet maintaining always the 
inexorable technique of grimness. One 
of the passages that amused me most 
was that in which, after the heroine’s 
husband has been stricken with paralysis 
and she is obliged day after day for a 
period of eight years to tend a speech- 
less, living corpse, the author culminates 
with the following detail: “She acquired 
a character in the village—a group of 
little stories were told of her: how when 
the country was frozen over one winter 
so that no wagons nor automobiles 
could travel, she taught herself to skate 
so that she could make quick time to 
the grocer and druggist, and not 
leave Jeffrey alone for long.” 

This is in his best Gilbertian manner! 
I thought. It reminds me of the scene 
he invented for a college play years 
ago—in which the faithful old light- 
house keeper, when his light has sud- 
denly gone out, first lights a candle as 





|a pis aller and then when the candle 


has expired, still indomitably sticks 
to his post with a lighted cigarette. 
What was my astonishment when I 
had finished the story to discover that 
| it was intended to be serious.—Yes, 
Fitzgerald is the most incalculable of 
| our novelists ; you never can tell what 
| he is going to do next. He always has 
| some surprise: just when you think the 
| joke is going to be on you, it may turn 
out to be on him—Nonetheless, in 
Tales of the Jazz Age, he has staged 
the most charming of ballets—some- 
thing like the Greenwich Villiage Follies 
with overtones of unearthly music. 





Eugene O’Neill as Prose-Writer 


HE new volume of Eugene O’Neill’s 

plays (published by Boni and 
Liveright) contains what seems to 
me almost the only thing O’Neill has 
written which has much value as litera- 
ure apart from its effectiveness as drama. 
As a rule, the plays of O’Neill are singu- 
larly uninviting on the printed page. 
The dialogue is likely to be prosaic and 
undistinguished in texture and no at- 
tempt is made to adorn the stage direc- 
tions much beyond the exigencies of the 
prompt-book. They appear, too often 
in short, as rather second-rate natur- 
alistic plays which owe their eminence, 
not to their intrinsic greatness, but “to 
the flatness of the surrounding coun- 
try.” The dialogue in The First Man 
(included in this volume), for example, 





By EDMUND WILSON, Jr. 


seems to me dreary and tasteless beyond 
description. 


But Mr. O’Neill has another vein in | 
which he is a literary artist of extra- | 


ordinary genius. When he is writing 
the straight, more or less grammatical 
dialogue of the middle-class characters 


of many of his plays, his prose is heavy |’ 


and indigestible even beyond the 
needs of naturalism. People say the 
same things to each other over and 
over again and never succeed in saying 
them any more eloquently than the first 
time; long speeches shuffle dusty drag- 
ging feet, marking time for pages with- 
out progressing. But as soon as Mr. 
O'Neill gets a character who can talk no 
language but the vernacular he some- 
times becomes a poet. We had already 
had evidence of: this in The Emperor 
Jones and in the first act of Anna 
Christie, but when The Hairy Ape was 
produced he seemed for the first time to 
have become fully articulate. As Walter 
Pritchard Eton said, he wrote slang 
like “a sort of wild organ music.” 
The scenes in which the non-illiterate 
characters talk are as dead and clumsy 
as usual but the greater part of the 
play, in which Yank, the stoker, talks, 
has a mouth-filling rhythmical elo- 
quence very rare in naturalistic drama. 

When the prose became beautiful and 
vivid, the drama became moving and 
profound. It proved that Mr. O’Neill 
has his artistic habitation on an upland 
where there is almost no one else but 
Mr. Sherwood Anderson for neighbor. 
For The Hairy Ape is the tragedy not 
of the American pitted against his en- 
vironment nor even of the proletarian 
pitted against capitalism, but of the hu- 
man being pitted against himself. It is, 
as Mr. O’Neill has labelled it, a play “of 
ancient and modern life.”—I have heard 
people dispute this who had got the 
impression from seeing the play that 
Yank was thwarted by the forces of 
society instead of by his own limita- 
tions. I think if anyone will read the 
extraordinarily fine speeches of the last 
scenes in the printed play, he will be 
convinced that though it is society 
which gives the first impetus to the | 
Hairy Ape’s débacle and though he 
himself at first supposes that it is so- 
ciety which he has to fight, the ultimate 
struggle against oppression takes place 
within the man himself. As a drama- 
tist, it seems to me that O’Neill does not 
always give enough dramatic emphasis 
to his most important ideas. The sig- 
nificance of the last scenes of the The 
Hairy Ape was not made to stand out 
in relief. People seemed to understand 
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ON A CHINESE SCREEN 
W. Somerset Maugham | 
| 





Sketches of bits of the mélée of 


humanity, as unexpected, terrible, 
amusing as “The Moon and Six. |! 
pence.” $2.00 |! 
THE LONDON SPY 
Thomas Burke || 
The city streets yield rich material 
to the author of ‘Limehouse 
Nights.” $2.00 
GIVING AND RECEIVING 
E. V. Lucas 


New essays by this shrewd man of 
the world and genial philosopher, 
an editor of Punch. $2.00 


APUSHCART AT THE CURB 
John Dos Passos 


His poems are raher in the mood 
of his “Rosinante’ essays than 
that of “Three Soldiers.” A new 
side of his genius. $1.50 


CHIMNEYSMOKE t 


Christopher Morley 


A charming gift between friends 
are these Morley lyrics for house- 
holds of two or more, Illustrated. 


$1.50 
THE CATHEDRAL 
Hugh Walpole 


A novel of human destiny that 
will be regarded as one of Walpole’s 
greatest successes. $ 


THE THREE LOVERS 


Frank Swinnerton 


A study of a girl’s confusion and 
sufcess in the standardless whirl 
of modern London life, that takes 











its place immediately beside ‘‘Noc- 
turne” and “Coquette.” $2.00 
At All Booksellers 
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THE BEST SELLER 
EVERYWHERE 


THIS 
FREEDOM 


A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


Author of 


IF WINTER COMES 





it better at a second hearing that at a 
first—That is an added reason why— 
besides the fact that it is good litera- 
ture—it is important to have it in a 
book. 

The Memoirs of Anatole France 


A France’s La Vie en Fleur 
(soon to be published in translation 
by Dodd Mead & Co. and already 
accessible in French) is a fourth volume 
in the autobiographical series which 
began with Le Livre de Mon Ami. Yet, 
like the other volumes of the series, it 
is not especially valuable as autobiog- 
raphy; it is not really a set of confes- 
sions. It is, as France avows at the be- 
ginning, a refuge from the ugly reali- 
ties of the present, a flight into the re- 
mote and charming memories of infancy 
and youth from the black distress of 
the war and the disillusion of old age. 
Well, no one can grudge France his 
refuge—the Paris of the Second Em- 
pire, a Paris which he says has in some 
ways changed but little from the Paris of 
the Middle Ages—but I think there 
can be little doubt that he has dwelt 
there too long for his readers’ comfort. 


The Outlook says:‘‘‘This Freedom’ 
|is sure to provoke discussion and 

will be read by every one who wants 
| to keepabreast of the most import- 
| ant fiction work of the year.” 

What is your opinion of ‘This 

Freedom’’? 

If you haven’t read Mr. Hutchin-~ 
| son’s latest novel you are hopelessly 
lout of all discussions of the new 
| books. As The New York Herald 
says: “‘ ‘This Freedom’ is destined 
to be the season’s chief bone of 
contention.’’ 


The Book You Will Hear 
Talk of Everywhere 


Cloth, $2.00. Leather, $2.50 
At all Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers Boston 
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Two Young Men And An Old One 


The memories in Le Livre de Mon Ami 
gere irresistibly lovely and fresh but by 
the time he had come to Le Petit Pierre 
they began to look a little mechanical. 

Thoughout this last collection—except 
fora few wonderful pages—and through 
the first half of La Vie en Fleur one felt 
that he was engaged in a literary game 
which might go on for ever. What they 
chiefly displayed was not the recaptured 
gamor of childhood but the artifice of 
the expert man of letters. I had the 
game feeling about them that I had 
about Mrs. Wharton’s The Glimpses of 
the Moon: that one of the foremost 
masters of fiction had suddenly expired 
but had left his technique going punc- 
tually on, as the hair of the dead is 
gid to keep on growing. M. France 
was performing the same inimitable feats 
which had once enchanted the whole 
world, but—except, as I say, for 
an occasional patch—the enchantment 
had faded out. In La Vie en Fleur, al- 
most all his themes are sounded with 
the last degree of finish. We have the 
fastidious and sceptical survivor of the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, 
the fine and kindly bourgeois life of 
the left bank of the Seine, the unctu- 
ous classical allusions apropos of eve« 
eryday incidents and the graceful dis- 
sertation upon the virtues of the ancient 
world, the bitter tirade against war, 
the touching and sensuous little love 
scenes and the final well-modulated de- 
spair about human life as a whole. 
But the spirit which spoke once with 
such passion has little left now but the 
form—the incomparable form which its 
beauty and reason have created. Com- 
pare anything in La Vie en Fleur with 
another work in the same series which 
has just been revived from an old per- 
iodical and printed both in French and 
in translation. Le Comte Morin, Député 
is another autobiographical episode 
which involves some of the same char- 
acters as La Vie en Fleur. But it was 
written at the height of his genius and 
gives a quite different effect. Here the 
indirect and unemphatic form has been 
ued to produce a devastating effect. 
France, with bland naiveté, tells a sim- 
ple and apparently trivial anecdote and 
the whole system of representative gov- 
tmment seems discredited from top to 
bottom. He has destroyed the shams of 
democratic politics by no more than 
lifting his hand—what sounded like a 
smiling anecdote has turned a whole 
institution upside down! 

Such strength was his in the old 
days! And if nowadays it needs more 
repose—if he must go to lay his head 
now and then in the blue-flowered 
room of his boyhood, in the bed where 
‘the images of beauty and love” first 
fame to trouble his dreams—we must 
not, as I say, grudge him this. He has 
made it up in other ways. Though he 
may sometimes withdraw from the 
Present, he has never ceased to face it. 
He has never surrendered his sword nor 
allowed his courage to grow fat. The 
dbverse side of the sometimes rather 
fictitious old lavender and lace of these 

t volumes is the bold espousement 
unpopular causes, the uncompro- 
mising statements on public questions 
and the superb defiance of the rulers of 
the world which, in the supreme dig- 
tity of their fearlessness, prove that 
¢ has met the last test of greatness by 

8 with a bugle at his lips. 


A Literary Vaudeville Team 
By Burton RASCOE 

N The Undertaker’s Garland 

(Knopf), the Messrs.John Peale Bis- 
hop and Edmund Wilson, Jr., draw 
¢ long face appropriate to obsequies 
and ululate the demise of light wine, 
it women, and light song in America. 
18 a doleful dirge they intone as they 
Weave a chaplet of thistles and tube- 
Toes in saddening symbols of youth’s 


bereavement of romance and revelry. 
In the chill cerements of alternate 
rhyme, prose and free verse they wrap 
the corpse, and lower it into the black 
box with violet trimmings which is 
emblematic of oblivion. 

You would think they were much 
cut up about it. From the leisured 
dreaming and Saturday night pranks of 
Princeton they were lifted by the rude 
hands of patrioteers and politicians and 
sent away to the wars. It was an 
experience more inconvenient than haz- 
ardous—“We were neither of us ever 
in much danger of getting killed our- 
selves”, they confess with involved em- 
phasis—but it taught them something 
about “the amorous evenings of May, 
full of soft and merry voices, that lie 
lightly over Paris.” And they didn’t 
like what had been going on in America 
during their absence: 

“At home, the humanities had little 
chance against the Anti-Vice Society 
and the commercialism and industrial- 
ism which had caught up the very pro- 
fessors from the great universities; and 
as for poor volupté, she had died in 
the blank gray streets: for New York 
was no more fitted for love than it was 
designed for art. Our countrywomen 
seemed strange creatures after the kind 
witty smiles of the French and at first 
we could hardly tell them from the men 
except by the fact that they were dul- 
ler. No: even in the America of peace 
time we looked for life in vain. Our 
cries ‘for madder music and for stronger 
wine’ met with absolutely no response 
and we were informed that any attempt 
to get the latter would be considered a 
criminal offence.” 

Dear reader, after this, you are no 
longer fooled (are you?) by Mr. Wil- 
son’s rueful false face and by Mr. Bis- 
hop’s lugubrious black high-hat. If, as 
a native of the inlands, you are taken in 
by them, let me implore you not to 
be. I shall tell you a secret: I am a 
resident of New York and I am a friend 
of Mr. Wilson’s and of Mr. Bishop’s. 
They are really very gay and amiable 
young fellows. They have no difficulty 
in getting wine, and if they have ever 
bawled for anything stronger than that 
which is set before them, it was on 
occasions when they had already had 
more than was good for them. And 
‘what music could be madder than our 
jazz? They have complained to me 
that at times they yearn for the sooth- 
ing melodies of Brahms and of Some 
Sunny Day. 

Their complaint that New York is not 
fitted for love is bad rhetoric, just as 
their complaint that New York is not 
designed for art, is bad logic. Nothing 
is designed for art; and there has been 
no perceptible decline in the birth and 
marriage rate to indicate that New York 
raises barriers to the continuation of the 
race. 

You see, most of The Undertaker’s 
Garland is of youthful production. In 
the preface they write: “We have 
often been asked what determined us 
to write a book about death. It 
has been pointed out that we were 
very young and ordinarily in the best of 
health and that everybody at our age 
was supposed to be bursting with life.” 
I doubt if they were really ever asked 
that question, unless it was by particu- 
larly unperspicacious persons; for death 
has immemorially been the predccupa- 
tion of youth. In fact only the very 
young or very old ever take decompo- 
sition as a theme for composition. They 
wrote about death, not, as they tell us 
in the preface, because in the present 
phase of our development under an in- 
dustrial democracy, there is nothing in 
life but death, but because it is a youth- 
ful and poetic subject, and they are both 
young and by way of being poets. They 
poetize about their hardships (which 


(Continued on page 108) 
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FRIGHTFUL 
PLAYS 


By Charles S. Brooks 
Author of 

“Chimney Pot Papers’’ 
Two whimsical plays of 
pirates, beggars and other 
innocent folk, prefaced by 
essays. A book to read 
aloud. 
Profusely illustrated. 





ROOTABAGA 


STORIES 


By Carl Sandburg 


Imaginative and humorous 
tales from the soil of 
American life. For young 
folks of all ages. 


Illustrated, .. 











Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


1 W. 47th st., N.Y. 














Broken Barriers 
By Meredith Nicholson 


This novel of the present- 
day American life achieves 
the author’s avowed purpose 
of bringing America “square- 
ly before the mirror.” Grace 
Durland’s story told in a 
straight forward manner 
without either sentimentality 
or cynicism, carries the con- 
viction that it is a genuine 
picture of the life of today. 
_ At all bookstores $2.00 


Tales of the Jazz 


Age By F. Scott 
Fitzgerald 
A sparkling 


collection of the 
recent shoiter 


writings of the 
o author _ of 

AS AND DAMNED. 

a = Atallbookstores $1.75 


THE 
BEAUTIFUL 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SON 


JUDGE GEORGE W. SIMPSON 


rendered the following verdict upon 
these three books attacked by the New 
York Society for the Suppression of 

Vice: 

“T have read the books with sedulous 
care. I find each is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the literature of the day. Each 
of the books deals with one or another 
of the phases of present thought.” 


WOMEN IN LOVE 
By D. H. LAWRENCE 


This $15.00 book now in unabridged 
popular edition, $2.50 


CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING : 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
Limited edition, $10.00 


A YOUNG GIRL’S DIARY 


With a Preface 
by Sigmund Freud, $5.00 


THOMAS SELTZER 
5 W 50th St. New York 























The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 


By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 

















STEPHEN VINCENT BENET’S 
SECOND NOVEL 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
PRIDE 


N. Y. HERALD: “Of much bigger 


calibre than The Beginning Of Wisdom 
..It tellstruth as old as our race.” $2.00 


HENRY HOLT & CO, 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 














BOOKS? 


If you want to know about the best 
current books in general— 
If you want information on any partic- 


ular book— 


If you want us to buy for you (without 


fee)— 


Write to 


Vanity Fair Book Department 


23 West 44th St., 


New York 
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Fashions and Pleasures 


of New York 


By JOHN McMULLIN 


gotten that they were once young 

and liked to dance and make 
merry all night are reported to have 
gathered together one dark night under 
the shadow of Civic Virtue and sworn 
a great oath to curb night life in New 
York, from that moment on. 

Of course we didn’t know anything 
about it until the next night when we 
found we couldn’t dance after one 
o’clock. No one seems to know the 
explanation, and there seems to be 
no better reason than the one I have 
suggested. But 
strangely enough, 
these very at- 
tempts to apply 
the check rein have 
shown us the way 
to a new form of 
indulgence. To sit 
and listen to beau- 
tiful music, as long 
as the cabaret 
manager will keep: 
the lights on and 
the orchestra will 
play, by the side 
of a fair lady, 
imagining oneself 
floating on the 
floor ina phantom 
throng of dancers, 
is a new and ex- 
otic pleasure that 
may be cultivated 
to a point where it 
becomes as enjoy= 
able as the real 
thing, or even, for 
a person of strong 
imagination, pre- 
ferable to it. 

Imagine your- 
self dancing, per- 
haps better than 
you really know 
how to the rhythm 
of Paul Whiteman 
at the Club Royal, 
or learning to do 


AN LL those people who have for- 


ten leanived Electric signs are rapidly approaching the 
a new step Insp dignity of a distinctive art form. A > Ha on the craze fo 


successful departure is “The Bubble Girl”, private theatrical: 


by Coleman’s 





got this section of the metropolis, g 
it may still go on dancing till dawn, 
When arriving in New York, the 
first things our visiting Europeans go 
into raptures about are the electric 
signs on Broadway. They tell us 
they are great artistic achievements, 
And, after hearing a few such exclama. 
tions, they are likely to become beaut. 
ful in our eyes too, in quite a new way, 
The latest and most beautiful of these 
is the sign over the Park Theatre at 
Columkus Circle. It is like some. 
thing—in lights—from Alice in Won. 
derland. It points 
the way to one 
of the new amus. 
ments of the town, 
There the burles. 
que shows of days 
gone by, which 
had been put away 
in the theatrical 
garret of Four. 
teenth Street, have 
been brought out 
and freshened. To 
us, in this genera- 
tion, it comes asa 
new form of 
amusement. The 
comedian, who is 
areal __ genius, 
slaps. the leading 
lady on the bare 
arm and all the 
sailors in the gal- 
lery roar with 
laughter. _—_There 
is an atmosphere 
of gaiety which 
makes one laugh 
too, and at noth 
ing at all. 
Incidentally, if 
you love to laugh, 
and have a sens 
of humor even 
about yourself, 0 
to see The Torth 
Bearers. It isi 
wonderful _ satitt 





wonderful music executed by P. J. Martin, atop the Park and reminds yol 


at Montmartre, Music Hall at Columbus Circle 


meanwhile apply- 
ing Dr. Coué’s 
new method, which 
will make you a perfect dancer in no 
time. Of course you have heard of 
Dr. Coué who has so clearly explained 
the influence of conscious thought on 
the subconscious mind and the impor- 
tant part it plays in our lives. He has 
made such an impression in Europe 
that everyone is now doing his “cure,” 
which consists chiefly of repeating ten 
times before going to sleep “Every day, 
in every way, I grow better and 
better and better.” 
Limitless Possibilities 

F OR the imaginative the possibilities 

are endless. With a super dancing 
technique, developed through this new 
angle of mental suggestion, one should 
then rush off to the Club Royal and 
dance till dawn under the guidance 
of the celebrated Edward Davis, who 
has at last consented to play in a 
cabaret. There, at least, one may 
dance all night. The one o'clock 
closing does not affect the world east 
of Fifth Avenue. The people who held 
the indignation meeting under the 
shadow of Civic Virtue, somehow for- 


experience evel): 

one has had as a 

amateur actor. 

In the way of serious plays, 

Theatre Guild has a whole trunk-fl 
of manuscripts to dig out this winle 
R. U. R. a play by Karel Capek, tht 
Czecho-Slovak philosopher and art ct 
tic, will be their first offering. This wil 
be followed by The Lucky One by AA 
Milne, Peer Gynt with Joseph Schill 
kraut in the title role, a new Sha 
adaptation—Jitta’s Atonement—ol ! 
tragedy by Seigfried Trebitsch. TH 
Guardsman by Franz Molnar, Tk 
Voysey Inheritance by Granville Bat 
er. There is also W. Somerset Maul 
am’s play, East of Suez. The ne 
Music Box Review will boast 
Grace La Rue and other artists ¢ 
note and talent. And now that Mur) 
Anderson has done the Greenwitl 
Village Follies, he will produce a mi 
cal comedy which he has written hit 
self during the last year. These # 
only a few of the _ infinitely 
ways in which New Yorkers may @ 
to amuse themselves now that 
is at hand. 
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Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 
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| benefit of its discrimination. 
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And if you want it, we'll buy 
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523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Stree” 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








San Francisco Oakland 








Los Angeles 




































BROGUES 
MADE IN ENGLAND 







Of Tan Scotch Grain 
Built on Custom Lines. 


FOR TOWN 
AND COUNTRY 
$14.50 


Same in Tan Willow Calf 


$13.50 


A postal brings an illustrated 
; catalogue 


Wihalley-Ford, Ltd. 


LONDON 
7 EAST 44th St., NEW YORK CITY 




















Your dance is assured of success 


vith Paul Whiteman Music 


Dance-compelling music 
played by artists who make 
phonograph records-the fin- 
est dance music in the world 
—Paul Whiteman Music. 
The cost is no greater than 
that of ordinary orchestras. 
Write or telephone for dates and rates 
PAUL WHITEMAN, Inc. 
160 West 45th Street 
New York City 


Telephone Bryant 8070 








the awful truth about 
the awful troth is that 
the american says it is 
preposterously clever; 
while the tribune says 
miss claire is_irresist- 
ible; and on the other 

the times says she 
is c ptivating, spirited, 
sparkling; some _ cheer 
the performunce, others 
_ uy but all applaud 

h; see for yourself 


INA CLAIR 


COMPANY INCLUDING 
ANP BRUCE McRAE 
in the NEW COMEDY 


The AWFUL TRUTH 


By ARTHUR RICHMAN 


HENRY MILLER’S THPATRE 


Eves. 8:30. Matinees Thurs. and Sat., 2:30. 














A Theatre Guild Production 
Karel 
e e Fantastic 
Melodrama 


ry Capek’s 
Garrick Theatre, 65 West 35th St. 














THEATRE 
W.42nd ST. 


NEWAMSIE 


aT 8:10 


POP. MATS. WED. & SAT. 


‘Greatest show on earth” 
Percy Hemmond- Tribune 


ZIEGFELD 


FOLLIES 


Glorifying the American Girl 
Glorifying, th Ned Wayburn 


i 











BLOSSOM TIME 


2D YEAR. ORIGINAL CAST 


AMBASSADOR THEATRE 
West 49th Street 


Evs. 8.30 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 





FRAY way MORRIS GEST T present 
WE moscow 





4S nae $s DIRECT pom 
ay ROOF THEA.c2.1 aes a Ww. 


NTRANCE ON 6 


Ceo EVS.8: 50 MATS. TUE.& SAT 
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SHUBERT THEATR 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. Nights 8.15. ng 215 
GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES 
FOURTH ANNUAL PRODUCTION 
Devised and Staged by 
JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 











“Best Light Comedy (9! Year” 


—N. Y. Eo. oy 
ee ~ HARRIS, JR. 
Presents 


“BANCO” 


Adapted by CLARE KUMMER from 
the Paris triumph by ALFRED 
SAVOIR 

with 


Lola Fisher and Alfred Lunt 


ta Original, Dauntless and 
Witty’"—N.Y. Times 


RITZ THEATRE MATS.WED. 











The Theatrical Callboard 


Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


HE New York Theatre Guild be-eminent authors will be Sergei Soudey- 


gins its new season with a curious 

importation from abroad, the 
Czecho-Slovak drama R.U.R. The ex- 
pansion of those initials into the words 
they stand for doesn’t produce much 
illumination—Rossun’s Universal Robo- 
ters. Yet that is the subject of the 
play nevertheless, a race of mechani- 
cal men invented and manufactured 
by one Rossun. When the play opens, 
the world is placarded with advertise- 
ments of this labor-saving device: 
“Cheap Labor: Rossun’s Roboter”, 
“Everybody Is Buying Roboters”, 
“If You Want to Cut the Costs of 
Manufacture, Put in _ Roboters.” 
Before the play is done, these Franken- 
steins have taken over the world. 
They have watched mankind degenerate 
as it ceased to labor. They have gained 
a soul along with a sense of pain, 
and they have risen in revolution and 
killed all but one man. Then, at the 
end of the play, they realize that their 
mechanical bodies are wearing out, 
that the formula of their manufacture 
is lost, and that their race will end. 
They appeal to the last man. He 
knows that only love can continue the 
world, and he finds it welling up in 
two of the younger of these strange 
and physically perfect beings. 

Karel Capek, who wrote R. U. R., 
is the author of another piece even 
more odd, more imaginative and 
certainly more philosophic, The In- 
sect Comedy, which I had the good 
fortune to see last summer at the Czech 
National Theatre in Prague. It is a 
picturesque satire on modern life seen 
in the terms of the insect world. In 
the first act butterflies present a shal- 
low world of flirts and _ poetasters. 
The second act is devoted to the pro- 
fiteers and accumulators, with beetles 
and grubs for characters. In the third 
act appear the ants as the proletariat, 
slaving first in industry and then in 
war. The Insect Comedy will be pro- 
duced by William A. Brady—probably 
under a different name—in an adaption 
made by Owen Davis. Director Hilar 
of the Czech National Theatre will 
come to America to stage the play. 
Lee Simonson will supervise the scenic 
side of the production. 


Balieff’s Third Bill 


HOSE who made the startling 

discovery that the merry antics of 
Le Chauve-Souris were merely old 
American vaudeville turns “better 
done”, are having a little difficulty 
with the third bill presented by Balieff. 
Oi course Marlboroucks’ en va-t-en 
Guerre is easy to explain—just a French 
version of Over There. But the out- 
standing features of the rest of the 
entertainment are not so simply dis- 
posed of. There is Minuet, for instance, 
a scene made from a short story by de 
Maupassant decked out with music by 
Archangelsky. Also, The Fountain, an 
oriental tale by Pushkin, the classic 
Russian, with music by the aforesaid 
composer with the angelic name. In 
the Village near Dikanka is, of course, 
nothing more novel than a refurbishing 
of some Cressey and Dayne skit; but 
there may be a certain element of 


| originality in At the Boyar’s Gate of 





Judgment, a scene from 15th century 
life. It is by Count Alexei Tolstoy, 
cousin of Leo Tolstoy, and the most 
thorough search through records of 
Variety fails to find any complaint 
against the count as the author of a 
“copy act.” 

Ornamenting this remarkable bill of 


kin, partner of Remisoff in the making 
of scenery for Le Chauve-Souris. 
Morris Gest has brought Soudeykin to 
this country to work upon the settings 
for this new entertainment and doubt- 
less to turn green with jealousy over 
the decorations with which Remisoff 
has already embellished the walls of 
Le Chauve-Souris’s little playhouse. 

When John Galsworthy’s tense and 
suspective drama, Loyalties, was acted 
in London, it started the bill at St. 
ing skit by Barre, which is, for 
Martin’s Theatre with a most amus- 
some reason, omitted in America. This 
was Shall We Join the Ladies?, describ- 
ed on the program as the first act of 
an unfinished drama. It is actually 
an uncommonly funny burlesque on the 
murder-mystery play. Its single scene 
shows a dozen men and women assemb- 
led at dinner as the guests of an old 
man whose brother has been murdered. 
Each of them is a possible suspect 
and the old gentleman spends the 
evening explaining the little tests and 
strategems which he has been practicing 
upon these week-end visitors in the 
hope—he says it has been fulfilled— 
that one of them will betray his guilt. 
The tests and their effects are uncom- 
monly diverting, and the mystery re- 
mains always a serious and intriguing 
affair. Barrie could undoubtedly com- 
plete a very effective play if he cared 
to puzzle out an ending for Shall We 
Join the Ladies? Perhaps the secret 
of the fact that the skit is not on the 
bill with Loyalties, is that the longer 
play is in process of writing. 


Pirandello 


NAME we shall hear more of— 
Luigi Pirandello. He has much 
to his credit besides the novel and 
brilliant Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, which the Guild’s new director, 
Kommissarzhevsky, mounted in London 
last season, and which Brock Pember- 
ton is producing here. Pirandello’s 
place in the lively little circle of Italy’s 
playwrights is rather like Shaw’s in the 
English theatre His first piece to 
reach the New York stage is another 
example of the freak-play of free 
construction which has marked the 
breakdown of the well-made realistic 
play in the past fifteen years. Here is 
another play-within-a-play. In this 
case it is a play within a rehearsal. 
The scene is the stage of a theatre 
during the preparation of a play by 
Pirandello. In the midst of a good 
deal of spoofing of Pirandello’s own 
drama, there enter six characters who 
explain that they have a story to tell 
far more interesting than the one in 
rehearsal. They interest the director. 
He tells them to act out their drama. 
They are interrupted by the actors 
standing in the wings and later the 
actors try to play the parts themselves, 
with disastrous results. 
Bataille—whose first name is Henry 
and not Henri as the proofroom usually 
insists—is comparatively strange to 
American success. This season, how- 
ever will see three of his studies of 
illicit love and its consequences. La 
Tendresse, among his newest, has al- 
ready been presented by Henry Muller 
and Ruth  Chatterton—curiously 
enough, under its French title—a rare 
proceeding. Al Woods is mounting 
The Love Child (L’Enfant de l'amour) 
with Sidney Blackmer, and later will 
come Bataille’s somber study of dis- 
illusionment The Wedding March (La 
Marche nuptiale.) 
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BROADWAY AT 40th ST, 


Evenings 8.20 
Matinees-Wed & Saturday 22 


HENRY MILLER 
RUTH CHATTERTON 


IN 
HENRY BATAILLE’S 
Play 


“LA TENDRESSE” 


“AN EMPIRE SUCCESs” 


N.Y. EVENING POST 














SAM Theatre, W 42nd. St. 
He HARRIS, Wed. and = i 
yon (ether r McGuire's 
New Comedy 


“IT'S A BOY’ 


WITH CAST OF FAVORITES 


\D T THEATRE, West 48th Street, Er 
CORT 8.30 Matinee Wed. od 


WALLACE 
EDDINGER NASH 


a {CAPTAIN APPLEJACK’ 
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WINTER GARDEN 


Broadway and 50th Street Evenings 810 
Mats. Tues. Thur. and Sat. 


Tre PASSING SHOWS xy 








WILLIE and "EUGENE HOWARD 
MOROSCO Mat. Wed & Sat. 


Avery Hopwood’s Laughing Knockout 


WHY MEN 
LEAVE HOME 


“Sure to endure for months to come” Herald 
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SOAPOMPOAPOANO HN 





ROYAL 


Nine East 


Restaurant for the smart New 
Yorker and his friends who 
appreciate a Parisian atmos- 
phere, refined cuisine and 
implicable service. 





52nd Street 











| Dinner Supper : 
EY Edward Davis and his oe 
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The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New Yor 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists. 


Matinees every day at 2 o’clock 
Evenings at 8 o’clock 
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“A house against The Sun" Mollenhauer 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


by 
E, MOLLENHAUER 
During November 


45 West 44th Street NEW YORK 
Catalog on Request 





yeu) Re 


“The Rendezvous of 
The Smart New Yorker’”’ 


CLUB DE 
MONTMARTRE 


50th Street at Broadway 


A Supper Club of Distinction and 
Elegance — 10;30 P. M. Nightly 
(Including Sunday) 


EMIL COLEMAN 
and his Orchestra Nightly 


Tn nn i i 


800 0 





alll 









NEW YORKS BIGGEST PICTURE HIT .7 
REX 
Sey se 
ZENDA (:::: 
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—~BETTER TIMES 
anrHe HIPPODROME 


‘MENT CHARLES DILLIN 

“LARGEST and MOST MAGNIFI- 

CENT SPECTACLE EVER STAGED 
al the HIP” by R. H. BURNSIDE 








CAST OF TED 
100 =| Néverties | S0ROn8 
VIA TINEE DAILY. 








CAPITOL 


BROADWAY at 51st STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander OQumansky, Ballet Master 
Mile. Gambarelli, Ballerina 
APITOL GRAND ORCHESTR 
tno Rappe, Conductor 




















Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 











‘Notes on Painting and Sculpture 


Comments on the Current Exhibitions in New York 


ITH the coming of late October, 

the art galleries of New York 

throw off their summer lethargy 
and prepare to show to the world 
the accomplishment of the artists dur- 
ing those months when the brushes of 
painters are busy and the art galleries 
are empty. The opening of the season 
is marked, this year, by a number 
of exhibitions of more than usual in- 
terest. 

“Art beyond the rocks,” will consti- 
tute one of the most important of 
these early exhibitions at the Ehrich 
Galleries. This exhibition, which will 
open early in November, will show the 
work of French and English painters 
who have passed beyond the complica- 
tions of Cubism—rather as children 
pass beyond the age of scarlatina— 
and are now painting with renewed 
vigor in a manner fresh, individual, 
and expressive, but free from the de- 
termined eccentricities of the ultra- 
modern school. This, of course, is the 
thing to which all of us who have not 
been swept away by the sudden tide 
of modernism have looked forward, 
the hope which has led us to search, 
sometimes with encouraging results, the 
works of even the most depressing of 
the extremists. How far the hope will 
be fulfilled in the collection to be shown 
in November remains to be seen. 


P ORTRAITS of gardens, a type of 

work which has acquirdd quite ex- 
ceptional interest in the past few 
seasons, will form a novel exhibition at 
the Feragil Galleries from about the 
middle of November. With the de- 
velopment of country estates in Ameri- 
ca, gardening has become increasingly 
a hobby of the smart world, and in 
recent years owners of beautiful gar- 
dens have found a new delight in having 
that beauty transmuted and perpetu- 
ated by the art of the painter. Never 
before, it would seem, have gardens 
been so decoratively suited to such 
representation. That new colour 
sense, which is one of the most de- 
finite accomplishments of modernist 
art, the new feeling for the massing, 
balancing, and blending of colours, 
clear and vivid and unexpected or soft- 
ly brilliant and striking, has been frank- 
ly adopted by the modern garden, and 
nature, which knows no combinations 
too brilliant for harmony, has blos- 
somed with a new glory. 

Giving back to art that which they 
have borrowed from it, these gardens 
have in turn become the subjects of 
canvases of rare loveliness. Melchers, 
Anderson, Childe Hassam, Carle Bler- 
ner, and many other artists of note 
have found them subjects wonderfully 
suited to their mood, and the finest of 
these works, carefully selected by a 
jury chosen for the purpose, are to be 
found in this collection, which will be 
presented under the auspices of the 
Garden Club of America, from Novem- 
ber 14 to December 12. 

In the first exhibitions of the 
autumn, one may always be sure that 
landscape and seascape will be gen- 
erously represented. After all, why be 
an artist—especially an American artist 
—if one may not spend the glorious 
days of summer in the open? Is it 
not, perhaps, a bit like the ancient art 








By RUTH de ROCHEMONT 


of angling, the most perfect of excuses 
for retiring to untroubled contempla- 
tion of wind and rain, and sun and sea. 
It is to the sea, sun-soaked or storm- 
beaten, that George Luks has taken his 
vigorous brush this summer, and the 
proof that action followed contempla- 
tion is at present being presented at 
the Kraushaar Galleries. Something of 
a departure from the more familiar 
work of this artist, these scenes along 
the Maine coast have a rugged beauty 
and a depth of color which promise 
well for the new phase of his art. 


SECOND, no less cogent reason 

for visiting these galleries is sup- 
plied by a contemporary exhibition of 
prints, which includes lithographs by 
Daumier, Toulouse-Lautrec and la 
Tour, and etchings by Whistler, Legros, 
and the more recent Bauer, who, for all 
his‘success in that difficult and delicate 
medium, has of late abandoned it for 
oils. More recent and distinctively 
modern phases of the medium are also 
to be seen here in the work of such men 
as Sloan and Mahonri Young. 

An artist new to the exhibition gal- 
leries is Harold Weston, whose 
“premiere” at the Montross Gallery 
will open the tenth of November. His 
work, which is marked by imaginative 
quality of a high order, a touch of the 
poet’s temperament in the artist, con- 
sists largely of landscapes in the Ad- 


jrondack region, a theme not to be™ 


outworn by repeated development at 
the hands of American landscape paint- 
ers of four generations or more. In 
effective contrast are a group of draw- 
ings of Syrian life, a record of the 
observations of the artist’s eye and 
the skill of his hand during the years 
of the war. 

An exhibition of the work of Charles 
Hawthorne, which in recent years has 
gained notably in flexibility and breadth, 
without losing its older virtues, will 
replace, the first of the month, one 
of those general collections showing 
the summer’s accomplishment of vari- 
ous American painters, which is now on 
view at the Macbeth Gallery. Haw- 
‘tthorne -has devoted the summer to 
portrait studies, a work to which he 
has in the past brought a charm and an 
admirable technique that have given 
him a prominent place among modern 
painters in that field and even at times 
brought forth the suggestion that he 
possesses a number of the qualities 
which have given lasting fame to the 
work of painters of older generations, 
a suggestion which is recalled by this 
latest collection of his work. 


RT in the Near East has this 
summer held much of the atten- 
tion of the Kingore Galleries, who have 
made extensive personal investigations 
in these habitats of painters and sculp- 
tors of unpronouncable names and one 
may expect during the coming season 
some specimens of the artistic activity 
of such unfamiliar countries as Serbia, 
Bohemia, and Bulgaria. It may even 
be hoped that we shall see something 
like a representative exhibition of the 
work of that amazing Serbian, Mestro- 
vic, whose heroic genius has so far been 
scarcely more than glimpsed in an 

occasional bit of sculpture. 





UNIQUE GIFTS 
ORIGINALS IN 
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SHOPPERS 











Antiques 
ANTIQUES. Reproductions—Candlesticks. Cande- 
labra, Sconces. Wrought Iron Table Lamps, Floor 


Lamps, 


Knockers, Andirons, Samovars. Call or write. 
Russian Y. 


Antique Co., 1 East 28th Street, N. 


Art Needlework 


EXCLUSIVE ITALIANLINENS. Reticello Cutwork 
copied from classic antique designs, adapted to mod- 
ern uses. Dinner, Lunch, Tea, Bridge Tray sets. All 
"Arte del Lino, 177 McDougal St. nr Washn. Sq. 


SWISS HAND-EMBROIDERED infants’ dresses, 
caps, bibs, handkerchiefs, linens,nursery & boudoir 

3 ces. Monograms. Reasonable prices. 
F.&M. Trachsel, Importers, 553 Madison Ave.,N.Y, 


Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Variety of — & colors. 
Average width 32 inches. Sampl tate colors. 
Canadian H Ltd., 347 Craig ‘West. Montreal 
CANADIAN HANDWOVEN Homespuns, Blankets, 
Spreads. Headquarters for work among French 
Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, 598 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal. 
MINIATURES ON IVORY painted from life. Faded 
or defaced miniatures copied or restored. Made 
from daguerreotypes or photos. N. E. Cummings, 
Bloomwood Rd. Columbia, 8S. C. 



































This delicate sterling silver chain brace- 
let may have sapphires, emeralds, ame- 
thysts or coral in imitation stones at 
intervals of one inch — finishing the 
tassel which measures 1%” in length. 
Price $1.25. May be purchased through 
Vanity Fair Shopping Service. 








Auction Bridge 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 Dmcially ruled sheets 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anys here, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 

ELIZABETH CLARK BOYDEN 
now located at 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
is forming classes 
in auction bridge 
in Westchester County, New York City 
and vicinity 

157 Sickles Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. Tel, 4128 
WHITEHEAD art of BIDDING & PLAY Begin- 
ners or advanced players. Class or private lessons. 
Phila. once a week. Mrs. Bertha D. Wright, Hotel 
St. George, Bklyn. Heights, N. Y., Main 10,000, 




















Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 1891. 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by known physicians. 
Booklet sent. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER permanently 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). No 
electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 


pono pel a discolored or over-bleached hair 





Per- 








corrected with C. F. Instant Hair Restorer. $1.50 
per bottle. All drug stores or our own application 
parlors. Charles Frey, 574-5th Ave.. New York. 





MADAME BERTHE’S ZIP positively destroys Hair 


with root. No electricity or caustics. Free demon- 
stration at office. Write for booklet. Mme. Berthe, 
Specialist. Dept. 8B. 562 5th Ave., New York. 





COMPLEXOL—A perfect face cream; corrects un- 
healthy skin conditions, eradicates pimples and 
blackheads. Free sample upon application. 
Halsey Bros. Co., 111 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Il! 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser. a licensed physician. This is the 12th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Gevser, 

107 East 35th St., New York City 

1312 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MME. BARTHE. Beauty treatment, All signs of 
ace removed and the skin rendered firm — youth- 
ful. Interview 57 appointment. Priva 
316 W. 95th 8t.. N. Y. C Tel. Riverside 5400 

THESE “ARAGUNOEMERTS 
change with the seasons and even oftener 
In this issue are winter offerings in 
every line. Read them over carefully. 
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(— BUY 


eG 


A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 
Advertising rates given upon request 











You think there are no New Gifts 
but there are 


The novel and useful Christmas present 
—where can you find it? 


You'll find the buying suggestions on 
this page offer a wide variety of choice. 


And the numerous services listed in the 
Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide are more 
than ever useful at this active season. 
































Books 





A FRENCH CHEF in your own family. Send 

$5.00 for a copy of Xavier Raskin’s wonderful 

new cook book—700 pgs, hundreds of recipes 
Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Cigarettes 
MISS RAENAR FOX—100-5th Ave. N. Y. Private 
made-to-order cigarettes with your marking or 


any device. All tips. Exquisite individuality. 
$12.50 for 500 & $3.00 for 100. Sample box 30c. 





SPORTING GOODS—We have a large stock of 
books on all Sporting Subjects, Catalog on request, 
Ernest R. Gee & Co., 


Inc, 
442 Madison Avenue, New York City, Plaza 5575 


With your MONOGRAM or initials, any style tip 
iperted Turkish Tobacco $3.00 per hundred. 

Special Christmas cabinet containing 200 cigarettes 
$7.50 Batt Bros—24 E. 23rd St., New York, 





CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP, — o., N.Y. 
Looks: Books! !| Books 

The old and the new that children love best, 
Catalogue thirty-five cents, 








Candles 


HAND DIPPED CANDLES, smokeless, odorless 4 
26 colors, your selection. 6-10” 

a box. $1.50 a box posipaid. 
Century Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Usinger, 








Catering 


6TH AVE. at 53RD ST. 
dinner 





CARDANI 
‘For luncheon or special 
we recommend our 

Italian Spumoni or 

B.scuit Praline 
moulded in melon form 
delightful — dainty — desserts 

1571 Circle New York 


Children’s Things 


Tel. 











Cleaning and Dyeing 


ARTHUR CHEGNAY—Expert French Cleaner & 





Dyer. Quick service. Gowns, puits, eo laces, 
chiffons, trimmings, etc., cleaned 
121 East 57th Street, New’ York. Plazes’ “7198 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING CO. 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E 

31st St., N. Y. C. Branch offices in N. Y. Cite: 
also White Plains, New Rochelle, Newport & Paris. 


MME. GILLETTE 

French Dry Cleaners, Expert Dyers & Launderers 
rompt, Reliable service. 

Park Ave, at 82nd S8t., N. Y. Lenox 3147 











Corsets & Brassieres 
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Delicacies (Cont.) 


The TEAS That Carry Their Own 

To get the bouquet and flavor it’s essential ppd 
Hotels Ambassador, Chatha-n, Vanderbilt, Bellerue. 
Stratford, and many others Serve Exclusively 








Special Blends—Orange Pekoe—Ceylon— 

Breakfast — Oolong. Grade $4- $3. 50- ror ry 
Cartons-100 Portions Special Xmas Package $5.00, 
Gertrude H. Ford Tea Co., 245 W. 125th St,, N, y, 








Dress Forms 


PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form, 
fitted without personal try-on. reg in fitted 
ining, gives exact figure. Fitted Lin: 
Pneuform, 16 West 46th St., N. Y. 





Bryant 5338 








Entertainment 


——__ 
LITERARY PASTIME—Unique & entertaining 
Novelty. Over 100 book titles hidden in Story, 1) 
— oa & key in attractive box postpaii 
$1.00. . Heminway, 50 Vanderbilt Ave., N.Y. 











Fancy Dress & Costumes 


BROADWAY THEATRICAL COSTUMING (CO. 
Original ideas Bal Masq dl 
Costumes to order or for 

Tel. Bryant 3440 116 W. "asth St., N.Y, 














Metal enamel book ends with black 
silhouette figures. Come in any col- 
our. $3.00 a pair. May be purchased 
through Vanity Fair Shopping Service, 


Flesh Reduction 


Superfluous Flesh Reduced by modern 3 
method. No dieting or exercising required. Dr. 

Newman, —— Physician, 286 Fifth Avenue 
(near 30th St.), N. ¥. C. Phone Longacre 498! 


BUST, DOUBLE CHIN, HIPS, ABDOMEN r- 
duced. B-Slim applied externally. Absolutely 
safe, large jar, mouth’s treatment. $5 postage ppi 
Re-juvenatmg Co., 2100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM METHOD 
Ring Roller—Bergonie Chair—Electric Light Baths. 
Dr. Joseph R. Hoss, pe -Therapist, 300 Madiso: 
Ave., cor. 4lst St., N. ¥. Tel. Vanderbih 865i. 























Furniture & Furnishings for the Hom 


Big Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tables 
Living- -room. Dining room pieces of superior woti- 








a — 


Evening, oa a Day Wear’ 
At Leading New York Stores 








Dancing 





THE pou? & CHILDREN’S SHOP 
Dolls’ Hospital 
Dolls’ umbrelias just like the grown-ups in every 
detail—1z in. $1,50 18 West 47th St,, N. Y, 


SHELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance specialist and authority 


~— or class Lessons 
22 W. 47th 8&t., ity Bryant 4562 





LILIPYTIAN BAZARR BOOK of Fashion Fall & | 
Winter 1922-23 is ready. Copy will be mailed 
upon receipt of your name & address. Write Shop- 
ping Bureau, Best & Co., 372 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


MINERVA GREY—Exclusive Society entertainer 
of B’way Successes. Coaches in Society Dancing. 
Private lessons. Hostess for out- —< -town visitors. 
Abbotsford, 411 West End Ave., N. Y. Schuy 4122 








ha & “eM 
2 E, 54th St., N. Y. 
Pabies’ al Children’s Guats, and Hats 
t2 order and ready to wear, 


China 


sore = — EN 


9 Best ith Street 
New York City 


Christmas Cards 


HAND-PAINTED AND ENGRAVED CARDS 
Excellent quality, unusual and attractive. Request 
samples On approval. Make selection at home. 
Lydia M. Reeder, 412 W. 9th Ave., Columbus, O. 























Damages on Clothing Made Invisible 


MOTH-HOLES, Tears, Burns on garmen*s made 
invisible by re-weaving. Shine on clothing per- 
manently removed. Guarantee Damage Weaving Co., 
146 - Sth Ave, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. N. ¥. 








ainted Bedrooms. Tel. Mad. Sq. 116i. 
Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture, 8 W.28th St.,N.J. 


Upholstered Furniture, Windsor & Wicker Chait 
direct from factory at remarkable savings. te 
work & beautiful designs. Visit us when in N.J 
Photos sent. Ruder Bros., 18 E. 48th St., N.¥ 








Telephone Directory Covers ‘Hand Decorated —4 
beautiful and durable binding for this housebdi 
and office necessity. Send dimension and $1 











Myrl Lee, 1213 Askew Ave., Kansas City, Mo 
Furs 
FINE FURS 
Selected assortment Reasonably_ price! 
Repairing Remodel 
E. Seligman “Est. 1890) 557 5th Are 
—_—— 








Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays hisht 

cash value for fine misfit; or slightly used evevils 

& street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silverwalt 
9 West 45th Street. New York 








Delicacies 


FRESH WHITE EGGS FROM VIRGINIA 
Shipped in safety cartons at regular intervals. $3 
for 4.doz. Less or more as required. Helen W. Dean, 
“Running Waters’’ Farm, Winchester, Va., Box 190 





Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for - 
Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jewe 
Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. att 
’Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St. 








Interior Decorations 





MING CHA—The most expensive tea grown—A 
Connoisseur’s tea endorsed by Chinese gov’t as 
the “‘highest grade of tea obtainable’. Pkg. $1.25. 
Adele Ross, Oriental Delicacies. 2 W. 28th St.,N.Y. 


APIN, HARPER & DUTEL nT. 

Removed “y 597 Fifth Ave, Scribner Llds., 
nterior Decorators. got 

Estimates & suggestion for town and country 








PERSONAL GREETING CARDS for Christmas 
and the New Year. Samples and prices on request. 
eter Paul & Son, Inc 
256 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, New York 





a Delicious CALIFORNIA GLACE FRUITS 

Gift Remembered 
Tins $1.50, $3.00, ._ post prepaid with 
Money Order, Paulais, 741 S, B’way, Los A,, Cal. 





CONSULTING DECORATOR helps w: LH 


ideals in Home Decorating. Long mien 
Shopping & many wholesale accounts Send rm} 
to her art. Laura Wand, 49 W. 44th St., Van 











Individual 
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Jewelry and Precious Stones 





Social Etiquette 





7RABERT and PLIMPTON, formerly with Black 
siarr & Frost—Tiffany & Co. Jewels purchased, 
guthorized appraisers. 522 Fifth Ave., Guaranty 
qust Co. Bidg., Room 506. Murray Hill 1192. 


CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY—Overcome sei - 
conscioushess—Personality analyzed, correct social 
procedure authoritatively taught personally and by 
mail. Mlle. Louise, Marie Antoinette Hotel, N.Y.C. 





FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS, 

jous stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 
344 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. Opp. Hotel Biltmore 
ESTATES AND RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 
wishing to dispose of jewels can do so privately and 
to the best advantage at 542 5th Avenue. 
Rooms 50-51, 5th Floor, Bechet & Barclay 








MISS WOODWARD 
Chaperonage exclusive hotel. 
Assistance to ladies visiting New York— 
N.Y. Exchange for Women’s Work, 541 Madison Ave. 


The Woman Jeweler 














Ladies’ Tailor 


i. L. Alexander-Mazzia, 71 W. 48th St., N. Y. 
Suits, dresses & coats to order, own material or 
ours—low as $50. Specialist remodels suits, dresses 
& fur coats to look like this season. Bryant 8871 











Memorials 


WEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 
fte, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 
gation. Sketches upon request. The Davis Mem- 
orial Co., Syracuse, N. Y. & 511 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 





THE WOMAN JEWELER has just brougut win 
her Europe’s finest ideas in jewelry for your 
selection. Pearl Necklaces-Earrings-Pearl Bracelets 
Cigarette Cases-Wrist Watches and the 
PEARL TASSEL, the latest creation of Paris. 
Gifts $10 and up. Genuine Pearl Matching. 
Rose Olga Tritt’s—The Personality Jewelry Shop. 
366 Fifth Ave. Fitzroy 6590. Opp. Altman's 


Unusual Gifts 


PERFUME NIPS, pocket compacts, glass puff 
bowls, cigarette cases and ash trays. Original 
artistic designs. Catalogue for trade. 
Rena Rosenthal 444 Madison Avenue, N. Y. City 




















Monograms and Woven Names 


WE PRINT your tea house and gift shop litera- 


Sleeves arz set in 
and shaped to fit 
shoulders. Shoulder 
seams are not on 
top, but set back to 
fit neck and shoul- 
ders, as in custom 
tailored coats. 


‘NOCKABOUT 








ture, 


900 VanBuren Street 


Special artists carry out your own ideas. 
Piper Shop Studios 


Wilmington, Del. 





Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, house- 
old & hotel linens, etc. 

J. & J, Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 

Conn, England — France — Australia — Canada. 


French ivory & Tortoise Shell Toilet Sets—Manicure 
clocks—indestructible pearls. 
chandise at wholesale prices. 
Superior Products Co., Dept. V.3, Park Row, N. Y 


sets, 


Write for catalog. 


Quality mer- 





DURING THESE BUSY DAYS 
Let Vanity Fair solve your shopping problems. 
We personally recommend this ‘‘blue list’ of 
quality shops. Write to them. 
Individual Woven Name Tapes—Test way to mark 
erery article of wearing apparel. At schools—the only 
tive means of identification. One gross names $3. 
. 8. Woven Label Co., 36 W. 34th St., N. Y. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES of the only plain banded 
oilcloth luncheon sets on the market 
Special color combinations to go with china. 
West Chester, 


Alice Gray 


Penna. 





REAL CLOUDY AMBER CIGARETTE HOLDERS 
Mounted with 14kt. solid gold band complete 
with genuine Morocco leather case. 24 in., $6.7 
3 in., $7.25; 4 in., $8.00; 5 in., $10; 6 in., $11 


B inside. 








Permanent Hair Wave 


In Round or Oval Shape 24 in. Cigar Holder 
Parcelpost and Government Tax Paid. 
Joseph E. Rudell 


$8.00. 
27 East 22nd Street 


New York City 








NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th St., 
N. Phone Vanderbilt 2670-2671. 


MEGILL’S PORTO RICAN GIFT SHOP, 38 E. 
48 St., N. Y¥. Men’s hand drawn handkerchiefs 
$2.50 to $3.50 each. Walking sticks of native wood- 
Cigar cases of fine bamboo $1.00. 


inlaid $12.00. 





CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 
tively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer. 
590-592 Fifth Avenue Phone: Bryant 7615 
CLUZELLE BROS, 
Specialists in the new ‘‘Eugene’”’ Permanent Waving 
Transformations 
45-47 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 





SHAVING SET 
Consisting of Safety Razor, Mirror, Brush, Soap 
d 10 Radium Blades in Satin Case—all for 
Metro Trading Co,, 240 Broadway, N. Y. 


an 
$3.00 


The Knit Jacket 
that Holds Its Shape 


Any knit garment looks good when you buy it. 
about is tailored to hold its shape. High-grade yarn, fine-gauge, 
rib-knit fabric, knitted smoothly, free from knots, exception- 
ally elastic and springy. Neatly finished. Two-bar tack on 
buttonholes prevents tearing. All pockets have buttons. 
plain pockets buttons are rcinforced with small button sewed 
_ Flaps and tops of pockets high grade sateen-lined. 
Comes in Nockabout heather shades and solid colors. Two or 
four pockets, plain or pleated. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Prices $7.50 to $8.50. Vests $4.50. 
Grushlaw & Sichel, Dept. V., 349 Broadway, New York. 
Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Nock- 


On 








BATH SET—for doll house; tub, toilet, 
Attractively boxed, 
cabinet opens. 
409 Race Street, 


stand, stool, and _ cabinet. 
Faucets turn, 


Fairyland, 


wash 


Postpaid 


$2.50, 
Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 











Shopping Commissions 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST of BayBerry Candies, 
Wild Beach Plum Jelly, and other Cape Cod 
The Bayberry one Place, 


Novelties, 
Cod Products Co,) 


(Cape 
orth Truro, Mass. 





Mrs. Hazel M. Childs shops for you in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. Japanese, Chinese Linens, silks, 
jvories, brasses, jades, kimonos, antiques. Lists. 
Whsl., Retail. 204 Hobart Bldg., San Francisco,Cal, 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 
Hand-made counterpanes, 
scarfs. Tufted in white or colour. 
Pegey O’Hara, P. O. 


curtains, 


Box 112, Clarksville, Tenn. 


and dresser 











NOCKYBON? 


TRADE MARK 


7. © Cee =) 08 £5 101.9 2 


KNIT JACKET 


This black and orange 
hanger is sewed inside the 
collar as an identification 
and a guaranty. Be sure 
t looks just like this. 











Prices attractive, 
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in 
In the shopping districts 


where the smart establish- 
ments cater.tomen of exclu- 
sive tani there you always 
find Krementz Correct 
Jewelry for Men. 

Whether it be the jeweler 
or the haberdasher, the more 
particular theif clientele, the 
more there are who appreci- 
ate Krementz quality and 
correctness. ey 
Collar buttons -25¢-$1.50 
Links - - $2.00-$7.00 
Full dress sets $7.50- $17.50 


KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N.J. 











Sterling | 
Enamel 
Loose | 
Links 
$2.50 





White 
Gold 
Plate 

$4.00 


















The “PRINCE.” Oxford 
Bag for Men or Women, 
Dark Brown or Black 
Cowhide, 18” $30.00. 





hide only, 


The “BRITISHER” Men’s 
Bag. Brown or Black Cow- 
hide 24” $55: Brown Cow- 
hide only, 26” $57.00. 








“COUNTRY CLUB.” 


Th 
Men’s Overnight Bag Black 
Pigskin, 18” $20; 20 
Lee ae a gti Pond 
ide 18” 22. rown 

hide 20”. $24.00. 








ate a gift of LIKLY 

Luggage? A more suit- 

able or more lasting gift 
could not be selected for man, 
woman, youth or miss, + 


Smart in appearance, beautifully 
shaped and finished, and of a su- 
perior quality that /asts—LIKLY 
Luggage is always appreciated by 
those who like good things. 


A few of the many styles of 
LIKLY Bags and Cases are shown 
here. We shall be. very glad to 
send you a complete, illustrated 
price list of all the Bags, Cases, 
Trunks and Portfolios which we 
make, upon receipt of your request. 
Address Dept. F. 

Sold by the best stores everywhere. If it 
is not possible for you to procure through 
your local dealer the exact style of LIKLY 
Luggage you desire, WRITE to us. 


Be sure the luggage you buy 

> bears this trademark. It iden- 

tifies LIXLY distinctive quality. 

The prices quoted are F. O. B. Factory, 

Rochester, N. Y. Theré will be a slight 

additional charge on some models, accord. 

ing to the locality and style—to cover 
Sreight and Federal Excise Tax. 

HENRY LIKLY & COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


HO wouldn’t appreci- 









The “ADVANCE,” Kit 
Bag for men. Brown er 
| Black Cowhide, 20” 
it 


$7.58? 22” $40.00; 24” 





The “ENGLISHMAN” 
Case for Men, Med. 
Brown, Dark Brown or 


| Black Cowhide, 
| $37.50; 26” 39.00. 


24” 





The “PATRICIA.” Case | 
for Women. Black Cow- 
hide, 22” $35.00. 
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VANITY FAIR 




















NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY 
MRS. 
RRILL’S 
Qiksmere MERRIL 


for GIRLS 


Under personal supervision of Mrs. Merrill 
Orienta Point, Box F. Maramoneck, 











The SEMPLE SCHOOL for Girls 


Opposite Central Park, Boarding and 
Day Pupils. College Pre aratory. Post 
Graduate. Finishing Courses. Lan- 
guages, Art, Music and Dramatic 
Art. Social life. Outdoor Recrea- 
tion. Country estate. Mrs. T. Dar- 
rington Pemete, Principal, 241-245 
Central Park West, Box | New York 














OMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster’s School for Girls. Ad- 
vanced Elective. College Prepara- 
tory. Special Arts. NativeFrench Teachers. 
52 East 72nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





The Greer School 


Three Unique Branches 
Country, New York City, Foreign: (Paris, Rome.) 


Address, The Misses Greer 
11 East 92nd St. New York City 


, - 

Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 

344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 
Telephone Schuyler 3106 
Catalogue on request 





Chaperonage 





NEW 4 OzaNGB 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science. Supervised — wor’ in gymnasium 
and field. Catalog on — 

Luci C. Bearp, Headmistress. 





New York, Long Island, Garden City. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


School for Girls. College preparatory and gen- 
eral courses, Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Box F Miss Miriam A, Bytel, Principal 


Glen Gen 


Suburban to New York City 
Fifty Minutes from Fifth ew 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederic M. Town- 
send’s modern boarding school for 
high-school girls and graduates. All 
regular and special studies. Emi- 
nent faculty. Physical culture and 
athletics; immense gymnasium. At- 

* tractive home-life. Majestic granite 

buildings, appointments, 
oS spacious grounds. Select ——- 













only. Membership $1200 For 
booklet and views address 


Director of Glen Eden 
Stamford. Conn. 








CO-EDUCATIONAL 























ATHLETICS 
Is your daughter getting the right phys- 


ical training, properly supervised? 


Private schools are especially equipped to handle the girl 
of frail physique who needs building up, and yet who 
must be carefully watched lest she overtax her strength. 
The public school gym with its big classes of husky young- 
sters is not the answer to her problem. Only the private 
school, with its limited number of pupils, can give her the 
individual care she needs. 


Look over the schools advertising in these pages, and 
observe the attention they pay to intelligent physical de- 
velopment. A note of request to any school, will bring you 
detailed information about this special work, and also the 
regular school curriculum. 


Private Schools Pay Attention to the 
Well-rounded Development of each Pupil 











Columbia Preparatory School 
391 West 88th St. at West End Ave., N. Y. 
Besident and Day Boys and Girls 
Kinder; garten—Grammar—College Preparatory 

For Catalog Addrc 
DR. A. V. CLAWSON, Principal 





ELIZABET?#-OF-THE- ROSES 
Mother School 
Open Au year. Children 3 to 12. One 
ew York. Usual studies. Outdoor 
sports. The School that develops initiative. 
B. St Directress 


oddard, 
Caldwell, Ne B. Tel. 604 


ST. 








CENTRAL STATES-GIRLS 








EASTERN 


idl? 


A graduate school offering two 


ATLANTIC | EASTERN ATLANTIC 


‘Bishopthorpe anor 


F Fountain Hil Bethlehem. Pennsylvania, 

Prepares girls for college, social, or business 
life. Special two-year finishing course for High 
usic, Art, Household Arts 





















years of highest qualit and Sciences. Arts 
academic work. Splend ia Secretarial work. AStinor Dapurivent"Gomsasits = 
courses in Home- making Swimming pool, tennis, basketball, skating, riding, 


Science, Music, Languag 
Secretarial Training an 
Art. Equals two college 
years. Ideal home 
surroundings and in- 
fluences. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Crist, Principals, 
Box 156! 
Swarthmore, Pa, 
ee Graduate School of 
e Mary Lyon School 


NEW ENGLAND 


etc. TY and folk dancing. Ad 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, 







Box 280 








NEW ENGLAND 





A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
resourceful womanhood. Home Economics, Music, 
Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses, 
| 147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass, 











Fond du Lac, 
GRAFTON HALL‘ ee ie 
Pre-Academic, College Preparatory, Secretarial. 


Home Economics leading to teacher’s certificate. 
Junior College accredited at leading universities. 
Music Department leading to teacher’s diploma 
and degree, Catalogue. 





HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


25 miles from Boston. Preparatory and General Courses. One-year intensive 
course for college entrance examinations. Household Economics. trong 
courses in instrumental and vocal music. Horseback riding. All sports. 50 pupils. 


MR. AND MRS. C, P. KENDALL, Principals, 45 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 





SOUTHERN 


BRENAU COLLEGE _ 
CONSERVATORY 


Select. patronage 30 states; pleasant 
social life; North of Atlanta. Standard 
A.B. course; special advantages in music 
oratory, art, domestic science, physi 
culture. New Furseten swimming 
pool. Cotalog as and illustrated boo 
dress Brenau, 

Box. “C”’, Gainesville, Ga, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 


Day and boarding school for childre 
fourteen. Tennis, Golf, Riding, cin: 
Out-door games. 


Address Box 214 














Pinehurst, N. ¢, 


————_. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


St Johns School 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


For manly boys. Thorough preparation for 
college and business. Military training. High 
standard academic work. Individual instruc- 
tion, small classes. Physical Culture and 
Athletics. Gymnasium and Drill Hall. 

ming Pool. Separate school for boys under 13, 
Willlam Addison Ranney, A.M., Principal 




















SAINT —. SCHOOL, MANLIUS 
College Preparatory 
Among the hills 11 miles from Syracuse. Elaborate 
equipment. 19 buildings. Well-ordered recreation 
and og Business course. Also Junior School 
for boys 10 For catalog, address 
Gen, Wm. Vaan, Pres., Box 18, Manlius, N. ¥, 


NEW ENGLAND 
ROXBURY 


(Formerly Cheshire School). Classes limited to fire 
boys. Hard work required. Expert instruction men- 
an aod physically. Boys enter whenever yocunes 

For catalog, address W. L. Ferrls, A.B, 
‘Headmaster, Roxbury School, tno., Cheshire, Conn. 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 




















Roosevelt Military Academy 
Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Ameri. 
canism of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor lite; 
progressive curriculum. Fits mo nd lars 
3enior and Junior Schools. J 

West “Soak NJ ; 


Sarrington, Headmaster, 





Bordentown Military Institute 
Thorough preparation for college or business, Ef 
ficient faculty, small classes, individual attention. 
Boys taught how to study. Military training. 
Supervised athletics, 38th year. Col. T. 

Landon, Principal, C-36, Bordentown, N. 1 





Bethlehem ph reparatory School 
ethiehem, Pa 
1800 boys prepared for leading ‘universities in Mf 
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years. Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, 
pool, athletic fields. Summer session, Separate 
Junior School new building. 

JOHN M. TUGGEY, o1A., Headmaster 


TOME SCHOOL 


Midway between Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Individual supervision of every boy 


Rate $1000 Port Deposit, Md. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS _ 
Exceptional Children 


Individual training will develop the ane. who does 
not progress satisfactorily. Miss Woods’ School, 
Box 169 » Langhorne, Pa. 24 miles trom Phila- 
9 miles from Trenton. Booklet. 
‘Mol lie Woods Hare, Principal 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Three distinct schools to meet special needs of children 
who require individual instruction. 


Box F, DEVEREUX SCHUULS, Berwyn, Pa 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





—_ 





WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Meyer Both College, a Department of the 
Meyer Both Company, offers you a dif- 
ferent and practical training. If you 
like to draw, develop your talent. Study 
this practical course—taught by the larg- 
est and most widely known Commercial 
Art Organization in the field with 20 years’ 
success—which each year produces and sells 
toadvertisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten thousand commercial drawings. Who 
else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial Art is a business _Necessity—the 

mand for commercial artists is greater every 
year. It’s a highly paid, intensely interestin 
profession, equally open to both men an 
ome study instruction. Get facts 
before you enroll in any school. Get our 
special booklet, ‘*Your Opportunity"’— 
for half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 

MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
of COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 48 CHICAGO, ILL, 





Distinctive Millinery is the Mark of a 


Well Dressed Woman 
learn to create your own exclusive styles in a 
ag practical and yee od echool, 
der the personal direction of an 
AR of course permits fulniting a 
sible, poreetive a. Day and Evening Classes 
Booklet upon request. 


AIDE MILLER STUDIO 


20 WEST RTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK env (Just off Fifth Avenue) 





California School Of Fine Arts 
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Fate and the Fifteenth 


The Tale of a Woman’s Love For Two Men, and How Fate Changed Their 


ND if he has—for- 
A gotten?” The over- 

tone of eagerness, 
vibrating in the man’s voice, 
betrayed the nonchalance of 
his manner as he asked the 
question. 

The woman by the fire- 
place, her face half hidden 
in the shadow of the great 
wing chair, was silent. 
Patiently he waited, watch- 
ing, fascinated, the play of 
the firelight on the tip of her 
tiny, intricate patent-leather 
slipper, on the gleaming 
folds of her skirt, on the 
slender hands clasped tense- 
ly about her knee, on the 
glinting band of platinum 
which was their only orna- 
ment. 

Suddenly she spoke. 

“If he has—forgotten,” 
she echoed the words slowly, 
bitterly, “I—will go with 
you, Philip—No! No!” 
she cried sharply, as, with an 
exclamation, he started toward her. ‘“‘Don’t 
touch me! I promise you! But I must 
give him every chance! Now go—go— 
please go!” 

A great sob tore from her. 

“Damn him!” said the other, hoarsely, 
“Even after what he’s done to you I believe 
you love him still!” 

A gust of uncontrollable tears swept over 
her. 

“God help me, I believe I do,” she 
sobbed wildly. “Oh, go—go—don’t you 
see I can’t stand any more of this?” 


RADUALLY her sobs grew less. 

She raised her head. He had gone. 
Soon it would be time for her husband. 
She looked at the little jeweled timepiece 
on her wrist and rang for the butler to re- 
Move the tea things. Was that the tele- 
phone? Ah, how often she had waited 
alone, like this, in the darkened drawing- 
toom, only to have him telephone that he 
was detained in Wall Street! The solitary 
dinners—the long, dreary evenings—always 
his business first and his wife second! 
Business—business—business! How she 
hated the word! During the three years 
since their marriage, it had engrossed him 
more and more—and then Philip had come 
into her life with his good looks and his 
thousand graceful ways, and his promises 
that she need never again be lonely. Well, 
tonight would decide. She would give her 


who has been acclaimed by European critics as the equal 


Twisted Triangle Into a Right Angle. 


AG 


Those hours with handsome Philip 
well how to bestow—the luncheon tete-a-tétes, when her husband was away in Wall 
Street—the promises of undying, unceasing devotion—all, everything, had been 
conspiring to make her desert her empty humdrum home life and flee with 
Philip to Capri, when—but let K. D. tell you the sequel in her gripping story 
“Fate and the Fifteenth’—illustrated by Signor Sto, the sensational Italian artist, 





husband until tonight, and ‘i he did not 
stand the test... .. Listen! Was that the 
slam of the frent door? Her heart beat so 
loudly it seemed as if it would purst with- 
in her. She must be calm. . controlled. . . 
not a look must betray her. Ah, Heavens! 
Would he... .. His step was on the stair 
. . .He was there, in the room, before her. 
Her voice—that seemed not to be her voice 
sut a voice belonging to someone a long 
way off, said: 

“You’re early.” 

“A little,” he said. He locked tired and 
drawn as he had always done of late. 

“You are—dining at home?” she asked. 
It seemed as if he must hear the beating of 
her heart! 

“Of course I am—tonight,” he answered. 
Did she only imagine it, or was there a 
gleam of expectancy in the stern grey 
eyes? But she must go on! 

“You—know what day this is?” Her 
breath came quick, she clenched her hands 
until the nails bit painfully into the soit 
palms, while she waited for his answer. 

“Of course I do!” with faint emphasis, 
the lines about the firm mouth relaxing 
into a half-smile. 

“Then you do—remember?” The blood 
beat in her temples—she felt the room reel- 
ing before her eyes. 

“T never forget—it’s the fifteenth, isn’t 
it?’ he said deliberately. 


Carstairs—the little attentions he knew so 


st Botticeili. 


There was a cry, and, as 
she fell, he caught her in 
his arms. Vainly he sought 
to still the sobs which racked, 
convulsively, the slender 
frame. He chafed the cold 
little hands with their deli- 
cate blue veins, imploring 
her to speak to him, to tell 
him what he had done—what 
he could do. At last it 
came in an incoherent rush 
of words—the whole piti- 
ful little story. 

“You did remember our 
wedding anniversary—you 
did remember the fifteenth! 
Ah, how could I have doubt- 
ed you so! But you had 
been so cold—so neglectful 
-—how could I know? If 
you had not remembered 
it was the fifteenth—if you 
had gone out tonight— I 
would have gone to Capri 
with Philip Carstairs! Yes, 
yes—I know I must have 
been mad—but I was so 
lonely! And you didn’t seem to care! But 
you did remember—you did remember! 

“You didn’t seem to realize that I never 
see you any longer for more than a moment 
or two.—And you never even ask about 
the children any more—our children, Guy 
—lI’m not sure that little Harry has ever 
seen you since the night he was born and 
last night when I went to the nursery to 
kiss them good-night, little Alice said to me: 
‘Mother, is Father losted??—And as the 
fifteenth drew nearer and nearer I became 
more and more afraid. I used to lie 
awake all night thinking how terrible it 
would be if you forgot!” 
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HE room was cold. The man, seated 
before thé dying embers shivered 
slightly as he glanced down at the precious 
little burden in his arms. She was sleep- 
ing as quietly as a tired child. What if... 
No, no! It was unthinkable! Great 
arteries and veins stood out on his forehead, 
and an icy hand seemed to clutch at his 
heart. 

“God forbid,” he said gently, as he 
watched her gentle, rhythmic breathing, 
“that she should ever—know! God for. 
bid that she should ever know that I for- 
got our wedding, and that I only came 
home because I knew that, on the fifteenth 
of every month, we got our copy of Vanity 
Fair!” <. D. 
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Bernard Shaw, by Augustus John 


A Preliminary Sketch by the Celebrated English Artist for a New Portrait of Shaw—in which, for 
the First Time in History, the Great Satirist Has Been Caught Napping 
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Art and the Cinema 


A Prophecy that the Motion Pictures, in Exploiting Imitation Art, will Leave Real Art to the Artists 


ECENT developments attributable to 
R the influence of Cézanne and the experi- 

ments of Picasso, are generally taken to 
represent a tremendous revolution in painting; 
and to be sure they do represent a considerable 
change. To the man at the dealer’s window, 
however, that change appears greater than it 
really is; because, while he is struck by the de- 
formations and distortions, he overlooks those 
fundamental qualities in modern painting 
which are in fact, anything but. revolutionary. 
In their conception of art Derain and Picasso 
are, and always have been, far more traditional 
than most Royal Academicians. The real, root- 
and-branch affair, the revolution which hap- 
pily proved abortive, was that mid-Victorian 
movement which has become familiar to later 
gnerations through the productions of Sir 
Luke Fildes and Landseer, Stanhope Forbes 
and Alma Tadema. For, though to us these 
pictures appear just normal rubbish: they are 
really the most eccentric rubbish imaginable. 


The Victorian Revolution 


HIS Victorian revolution in painting was 

the perfectly logical equivalent of what 
was going on in society. ‘The lower classes 
had got the upper hand—amongst the lower 
dasses I rank of course the rich uneducated 
bourgeoisie—and instead of having to accept 
what was offered by their betters—by their 
betters I mean of course their superiors in 
understanding, culture, sentiment and taste— 
were able to insist on getting what they liked. 
What they liked was what appeared to them 
tobe the faithful representation of themselves, 
their wives and daughters, their surroundings 
and their dreams: and that is what they got— 
“speaking likeness” they called it. They got 
portraits by Collier and Dicksee, landscapes by 
Stanhope Forbes, idylls by Marcus Stone and 
tragedies by Sir Luke Fildes. 

Now if you will compare the works of these 
Victorians with what was being done by the 
same sort of people a hundred or even fifty 
years earlier you will have before you evidence 
of one of the most astonishing revolutions in 
the history of painting—a revolution in the 
very conception of the nature of art. The 
Poorest portrait-painter bred to the eighteenth 
‘ntury tradition (say Romney or one of his 
lmitators), the dreariest Dutch landscapist, 


By CLIVE BELL 


the most meagre artificer of genre, never fan- 
cied for one moment that the end of art was 
what the Victorians felt sure it was—the exact 
representation in two dimensional space of 
three dimensional forms. The dullest, the 
feeblest of them knew that it was an artist’s 
business, not to represent, but to create some- 
thing that should be ‘“‘right”’, not in relation to 
vulgar vision, but in relation to the mysterious 
laws of art. From the difference between a 
poor portrait by that poor painter Sir Thomas 
Lawrence and a portrait by The Hon. John 
Collier or Sir William Richmond you can 
measure the extent of this Victorian revolution, 
and infer its doctrine. It is the doctrine of 
pure imitation, and the absolute negation of 
art: nothing like it had been seen since the 
darkest days of the Roman empire. 


The Death of Imitation 


ELL, this Jack Cade business has been 

put down. To be more exact, it petered 
out; and now only in the purlieus of the 
academies can you find a student who believes 
that imitation is the end of painting. The 
Victorian idea is dead; but note that of the 
various diseases that helped to kill it the most 
effective was photography. From the first the 
contest between the camera and the academy 
was absurdly unequal: in each round the 
machine had the best of it: the daily illus- 
trated papers gave the knock-out blow. By 
the general public even it came to be dimly 
surmised that an art of imitation which in 
every respect was inferior to an imitating 
machine was not art at all. Impressionism 
took its place and held the field. 


The great half-educated, quarter-cultivated 
public—the public which buys for various 
reasons, which at another time it might be 
amusing to investigate, expensive pictures— 
had to retreat a step or two from the blatant 
philistinism of papa and mama: and out of 
Impressionism came a new school to meet it. 
This school, which I will call the semi- 
aesthetic demi-mondaine, was prepared to give 
the patrons as much imitation as they still 
hankered after, on condition that the patrons 
accepted a certain amount of arrangement and 
decoration, a modicum of artificiality, a tinc- 
ture in fact of art. 

To show precisely what I mean by the semi- 


demi-school I need only pronounce the names 
of a few of its masters—Lavery, Blanche, 
Boldini, McEvoy, Orpen, Nicholson and 
Munnings; and if you will compare the work 
of any of these with the portraits of Ouliss, 
Herkomer or Collier, the tragedies of Sir Luke 
Fildes, the idylls of Sir Marcus Stone, or the 
museum-pieces of Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema 
you will see at a glance that the rich public 
no longer insists on that presentment of life 
which its fathers and mothers took for un- 
flinching verisimilitude. If you go on to com- 
pare it with English portraits of the eighteenth 
century you may even suspect that what the 
patrons would like, but hardly get, is what 
they wanted then. 

At any rate, they are no longer content with 
a presentment of life that they can have every 
morning with their tea and toast for a penny. 
They require a world that has an air of being 
subtler and stranger, that has an unmistakably 
mysterious side to it; they want to move in 
surroundings more stimulating and more har- 
monious, surroundings that suggest the possi- 
bility of spiritual adventures; they want some- 
thing more artificial, and that is what the 
semi-aesthetic people give them- Once again 
the man is ahead of the machine: the brush is 
mightier than the lens. But lately it has seemed 
to me possible that just as the insufficiency 
of the Victorian academicians was revealed to 
their patrons by the cabinet photograph and the 
illustrated paper, so that of their descendants 
might be revealed by the film. 


The Crudity of the Films J 


FEW months ago I never dreamed of 

such a thing: the cinema, I should then 
have said, is too low in the scale of human 
activities to reveal the insufficiency of anything 
but itself and its admirers. It appeals exclu- 
sively to the lowest common factor of humanity. 
Why, instead of taking the world where it 
found it about the year 1900, it has actually 
gone back to the crudest Victorian melodrama; 
on the literary or dramatic side, it is below the 
meanest lending-library novel or the silliest 
west-end play. 

The cinema, I should have said, is too hope- - 
lessly obvious and urireal to have any effect on 
the at all civilised. They must see that it is 
merely ridiculous; that human nature is taboo 
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and the happy ending obligetory; that no 
complications are admitted; and that the 
misfortunes which befall the sympathetic 
characters are never the consequences of the 
complexities of their own natures but always 
of impossible circumstances and fantastic 
misunderstandings. The heroine with a past 
must never really have had a past at all; the 
hero suspected of having once told a lie or 
spent a night out (either sufficient grounds for 
an irreparable breach) has of course been com- 
pletely misrepresented—though when he ex- 
plains the truth to the woman who adores him 
she does not dream of taking his word till the 
villain has confessed or documentary evidence 
has come to light. And the villains and vil- 
lainesses—naturally they are incapable of a 
decent thought or of so much as common tact 
and civility; the brand of Cain is burnt all 
over them to the tips of their moustaches and 
ominously white kid gloves, though somehow 
or other they have hitherto succeeded in 
taking in the whole world. Meredith’s much 
quoted observation, 
“IT see no sin: 

Leese obeys Sete eneseceene In tragic life, God wot, 
No villain need be! Passions spin the plot.” 
would pass for rank heresy, and the height 

of cynical immorality, in cinema-land. 

And I should have gone on to demonstrate 
that the inability, or unwillingness rather, of 
the cinema to say anything of interest to the 
eye was more striking even than its contempt 
of brain; for it was on the visual side that the 
possibilities of development seemed boundless. 
Without dwelling on the stupidity of the pro- 
duction in which, though vast crowds were 
continually dashing across the stage, no attempt 
was ever made to give a little character to the 
business by an incident, by making someone 
lose his hat or his head, by allowing some 
‘super’ to particularize himself as much as 
half a dozen sheep in any flock may be trusted 
to do whenever the shepherd is in a hurry, I 
should have observed that the standard melo- 
dramas were invariably acted in the most 
commonplace settings. 


I should have argued that no attempt was 
ever made to give accent and intensity by a 
manipulation—so easily effected with an in- 
strument as pliable as cinemaphotography—ot 
space and proportion; that there was simply 
nothing to look at, except occasionally a pretty 
woman or a daring acrobat; that it was all in- 
sipid, standardised matter for the million 
(just what they would get in a dairy restau- 
rant when they went out for tea); and that it 
could have no effect whatever beyond lower- 
ing—if that were possible—the taste and in- 
telligence of the proletariat. That is what I 
should have said a few months ago, but since 
then we have seen the Caligari film, not only 
in England but all over America. 


“Caligari” and Its Signifiance 


L ET no one imagine that I am going to 
call the Caligari film a great work of art: 
it is a very poor one. Only, in relation to 
the ordinary melodramas it is much what the 
pictures of Orpen and Lavery are to those of 
Collier and Fildes. There is some appeal to 
the brain and the eye; there is arrangement 
and accent; there is a rudimentary, aesthe- 
tic intention. Caligari, so far as I know, is 
the first attempt to create an art of the cine- 
ma. To begin with, the story is not wholly 
contemptible; and it is well chosen because 
there are things in the nightmare of a lunatic 


that can be perhaps better expressed by the 
cinema than by any other means. 

What is more significant, however, are the 
visual novelties; for here, instead of common- 
place rooms, streets, parks and prairies, or 
ape-like reconstructions of the past in the 
manner of Alma-Tadema, we see an attempt 
to create a background which shall be at once 








Two Poems 


By JOHN DOS PASSOS 
I 
The Moon’s Waning 


HE full moon soars above the misty 
street, 
filling the air with a shimmer of 
silver. 
Roofs and chimneypots cut silhouettes 
of dark against the milk-washed sky! 


O moon fast waning! 


It seems only a night ago you hung— 
a shallow cup of topaz-colored glass— 
that tilted toward my feverish dry lips, 
brimful of promise in the flaming west: 
O moon fast waning! 


And, each night fuller and colder, moon, 


the silver has welled up within you; 
still 

I have not drunk; only the salt tide 

of parching desires has welled up within 
me: 

Only you have attained, waning moon. 

The moon soars white above the stony 
street, 

wan with fulfillment. O, will the tide 

of yearning ebb with the moon’s ebb, 

leaving me cool darkness and peace 

with the morn’s waning? 


Il 


In Denia 


| | OW fine to die in Denia 


young in the ardent strength of 
sun 
calm in the burning blue of the sea 
in the stabile clasp of the iron hills; 
Denia where the earth is red 
as rust and the hills are grey as ash. 
O to rot into the ruddy soil 


to melt into the omnipotent fire 
of the young white god, the flamegod 
the sun, 


to find swift resurrection 
in the warm grapes born of earth and 


sun 
that are crushed to must under the feet 
of girls and lads, 
to flow for new generations of men 
a new wine full of earthsavor 


of sunflame. 











decorative and appropriate. Dramatic effect 
is obtained by juggling with proportion and 
perspective. Accent and emphasis are imposed 
on important figures at critical moments by 
giving them a value which is dramatically 
correct though quite out of natural proportion. 
The producers, in a word, have got their effects 
by employing those means which are the 
familiar instruments of art. 


The Caligari film, then, is not a mere un- 


VANITY FAIR 


organized record of crude events; it has an 
aesthetic intention and certain artistic quali- 
ties. It may be compared in one respect with 
the pictures of McEvoy and Lavery, and, in 
another, with the novels of*Compton Macken. 
zie and Hugh Walpole; at any rate it belongs 
to a world of thought and feeling completely 
different from the world of Frank Dicksee and 
Marie Corelli. And it does seem to me pos- 
sible that as the illustrated papers supplanted 
the Victorian painters, so an art of the cinema 
developing along the lines adumbrated jin 
Caligari, may come to compete with the 
Georgians. 


The Breach Between Art and Life 


XPECT no sudden and overwhelming 
slump to surprise our popular painters; | 
am not prophesying a catastrophe. But if the 
cinema, which hitherto has catered almost ex- 
clusively for the uneducated, takes to catering 
for the half, surely those painters and writers 
who have catered exclusively for the latter 
must be to some extent affected. And, sup- 
posing this to happen, what effect might it 
have upon art? Well, it might hurry ona 
movement which is going fast enough already, 
It might widen the breach between art and 
life, between the artist and the artisan. 


So long as there were no cheap daily papers, 
no photographs, and no steam engines—till 
the end of the eighteenth century at any rate— 
the journalists, illustrators and craftsmen were 
so mixed up with the artists that there was 
no sorting them out. The nineteenth century 
changed all that; and industrial democracy 
has already its newspapers which have nothing 
to do with literature, its machine-made wares 
which have nothing to do with craftsmanship, 
and its photographic illustrations which have 
nothing to do with plastic expression. Up to 
the present the cinema has competed merely 
with the reporters, the penny-dreadfulists, the 
manufacturers of melodrama, and the photog- 
raphers. 

And it is because the Caligari film seems 
to suggest an invasion of the middle country, 
of the territory hitherto occupied by those 
painters and writers who stood’ between the 
uncompromising artists and the barbarous 
horde—painters and writers who while giving 
the semicivilized public what it wanted in- 
veigled that public into wanting something 
better than the worst—it is because, in a word, 
the Caligari film forbodes another victory for 
the machine on the frontiers of art, for the 
standardized on the frontiers of the personal, 
that I am inclined to regard its appearance as 
an event of some importance. 

Should the cinema take to dealing with 
themes a cut above those of the penny-dread 
ful and the popular melodrama, should these 
themes be developed in photographs a cut 
above the sensational academy-pictures, We 
may come into possession of a new Séfl- 
mechanical art, but personal art will be driven 
closer and closer to that stronghold which 
inaccessible to the profane. Concerning itself 
exclusively with purely aesthetic problems, 
appreciated only by those rare people who are 
capable of reacting to abstract form, art might 
become, like the highest mathematics, the pre 
occupation of a tiny intérnational élite. int 
great painter of the year 2000 may be to the 
cultivated public what Einstein is to mé 
And such a change, though it would make 0 
fundamental difference to art, to life 
make a very great difference indeed; it wo 
make it, I think, less vivid and entertaining 
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HE recent police enforcement of the one-o'clock 

T ctosing law, and the growing disrepute of 
wood-alcohol, have put the restaurateurs at 

their wit’s end in trying to keep up the 

illusion that one may still lead a wild gC 


gay life on Broadway. The final 
solution of their difficulties was 
really a simple one. Instead 
of alcohol they now serve 

atmosphere. At Mont- 

martre, for instance, 

the formal decora- 

tions in black and 

white and the 


passionally per- 
fect dance mu- 
sic create an 


atmosphere 
of cool smart- 
ness. By 


Sli 


= 
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surrender to red tablecloths, orange and yellow hang- 
ings, and weird drawings of tropical animals, has 

an atmosphere decidedly easier and warmer. 

The last word in informality is reached at 

Reisenweber’s where batiks run riot, 

and the audience is part of the show. 

The Boardwalk is a Mecca for 

those who love the Atlantic 


Rendezvous, now 


City atmosphere. And 
CC the 
Deauville, strives to- 
ward a realistic pre- 
sentation of the 


South Sea Isles, 
with real sand 
on the floor, 
waiters dres- 
sed as sailors, 
and girls 
clad in thin 
Hawaian 
skirts ot 
dried 
rushes. 
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TCHEHOVA 


The leading actress of 
the company, as 
Masha in “The Three 
Sisters”’,éa role which 
her husband, the late 
Anton Tchekov, wrote 
especially for her 








VASSILY 
KATCHALOFF 





This ordinari- 
ly sauve mat- 
inée hero 
stoops on oc- 
casion to the 
baronial rags 
of Maxim 
Gorky’s‘‘Low- 
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T is at last definitely settled that the Moscow Art 
Theatre is to come to America. The final arrangements 
have been made with its American manager, Morris 
Gest, and the company left Moscow in early September 
for a preliminary tour in Europe. The Art Theatre is at 
present swinging around the circle of Berlin, Prague, Vienna 
and Paris and in December is to sail for the United States. 
The New York engagement of this sober parent of 
Balieff’s Chauve-Souris will begin shortly after New 
Year’s; will continue eight weeks in a theatre still undeter- 
mined; will enlist the services of the two founders—Stan- 
islavsky and Nemirovitch-Dantchenko—as well as_ the 
entire first line of the company, including Mme. Knipper- 
Tchehova, Maria Germanova, Vassily Katchaloff and 
Ivan Moskvin; and will have a representative repertory 
picked from its twenty-four years of ceaseless activity, 
notably: “Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch”, a spectacular histori- 
cal tragedy by Count Alexei Tolstoy, cousin to the author 
of “Redemption”; “The Lower Depths,” by Gorky; “Uncle 
Vanya”, “The Three Sisters” and “The Cherry Orchard” 
by Tchekov, and special matinees made up of plays by 
Pushkin, Dostoievsky and Turgeney. 





Personalities of the Moscow 


Art Theatre 


TCHEKOV AS THE RUSSIANS THEMSELVES INTERPRET HIM 


The final scene in Anton Tchekov’s “Uncle Vanya”, announced with his ‘Three Sisters” 

i and “The Cherry Orchard” for the New York repertory of the Moscow Art Theatre. He 

: wrote it for the Small Imperial Theatre of Moscow before the Art Theatre was founded. 

Refused by this home of the classic drama, it was snapped up by Stanislavsky’s company, 
and has been running as a perpetual success for twenty-three years 


CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY 
Stanislavsky is, as it were, the god-father 
of the modern Russian stage. He was co- 
founder, twenty-four years ago, of the 
Moscow Art Theatre with Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko and has ever since occupied 
the place of first artist and president of 
the council. He is here seen as Gaieff in 
Tchekov’s “The Cherry Orchard”, one of 
his favorite roles. 


me | high com- 
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MARIA 
GERMANOVA 


This handsome and 
radiantly brunette 
actress ranks second 
only to Mme. Knip. 
per-Tchehova as 0] 
in Tchekov’s “The 
Three Sisters” 








IVAN 
MOSKVIN 


Russia’s lead- 


ian and 
charter mem- 
ber of the 
Moscow Art 
Theatre as 
Lukain “The 
Lowe 

Depths” 





“the world’s first theatre” and “the greatest realistic 

acting company in the world” in coming to America ls 
venturing out of Russia for only the second time in its 
long history. When it crossed the frontiers of Russia 
before—in 1906—it was to visit Warsaw, Berlin and 
Vienna. The motive back of that journey was to escape 
momentarily from the economic chaos and _ depression 
which ensued after the 1905 Revolution, just as one of 
the reasons for the present tour is a vacation from the 
rigors of another post-revolutionary Moscow. 

The American engagement of this extraordinary theatre 
will be unique in our annals as host to foreign artists of 
the stage. Heretofore we have imported and entertained 
individual players, playwrights, designers, directors,—ol 
sometimes a cc!ebrated actor or actress at the head of 4 
more or less supporting company: Duse, Bernhardt, Irving, 
Terry, Coquelin, Salvini. But the Moscow Art Theatre 
comes to us as a group, as an institution,—as, in short, a 
complete theatre. It is the first time that we have picked 
up a cooperative group, where personalities count even less 
than in a jury room and transported it bodily overseas. 
seas. 


T Moscow Art Theatre, which has been called 
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Yo Ho Ho and a Bottle of Rum 


“The Old Soak” of Don Marquis Furnishes a Good Word for a Horrible Example 


to which every reviewer submits before 

he begins the business of going to the 
theatre to write about plays. The details of 
the ceremony are hazy in our mind by this 
time, but we have a vague recollection that 
there was something in the oath by which we 
were pledged to remain true to form and 
technique. Proper penalties for disloyalty 
were prescribed and accordingly before saying 
that The Old Soak is great fun we are 
obliged to mention the fact that it is a very 
bad play. 

It could be a much better play without 
sacrificing the fun. The conventionality of 
the plot does not help at all. But, curiously 
enough, neither does it hurt very much. On 
the whole Don Marquis has disarmed criti- 
csm by the engaging manner in which he 
has done those parts of the play which are 
simply dreadful. His manner is that of a 
child saying, “I’m not standing in the corner 
any more.” We got the impression that the 
dramatist was telling us, “Now if you’ll just 
bear with me for a little while and remain 
quiet during some stuff about a young clerk 
that steals the bonds and all that, you and I 
and the Old Soak can have a lot of fun 
together.” 


Toe wi must be some sort of initiation 


Fair Play For the Demon Rum 


OR us this promise was made good. We 

were able to bear up even though the young 
man became short in his account and ran 
around with an actress and fell in the 
clutches of a villainous old deacon. Al, the 
ex-bartender, and the Old Soak, and the 
hotch drinking parrot were merely waiting 
their chance. The plot was no more than a 
few remarks by the toastmaster. 

The best of The Old Soak is as richly 
humorous as anything which has been written 
for the American stage in our time. Com- 
parison with Lightwin’ is inevitable. Here 
again is a figure sketched from life and tinted 
by a fantastic imagination. Winchell Smith 
was able to take Frank Bacon’s creation and 
surround it with a pretty good play, or at any 
rate a play in which familiar conventions 
were used dexterously. The stuffing in the 
Marquis play is not nearly so good as this, 
but at least it serves to heighten the humors 
of the Old Soak by contrast. 

Unquestionably this central figure is 
treated sentimentally. But the joy of 
the occasion lies in the fact that for once the 
horrible example is exalted. By an act of 
dogmatic courage, liquor is pictured as a 
benediction which burns away everything 
gross and material in man. Of course New 
York theatregoers are familiar with theories 
of salvation by home-made peach jam and 
country air and now the formula is reversed. 
The demon rum shows that at heart he is not 
such a bad fellow after all. Perhaps this is 
merely a wile of Satan, but everyone who is 
at all moved by pity for the under dog must 
teoice at having a good word said for the 
lost and the dissolute. 

Harry Beresford has brought to the rdle of 
the Old Soak an extraordinary, winning wist- 
fulness, He is neither sweet nor roguish and 
the heart of the playgoer warms to him. 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


Almost as good is the performance of Robert 
FE. O’Connor as Al, the bartender. It is Al 
who boasts to the wicked bootlegger that the 
business cannot get along without him because 
he knows “every drinking man in Nassau 
County.” Incidentally the bootlegger is not 
represented as wicked because of his: traffic 
but rather on account of the fact that he boot- 








HARRY BERESFORD 
Does one of the best pieces of acting of the early 
season in the title réle of Don Marquis’ ‘The Old 
Soak”, a character to which he gives an utterly 
convincing reality by the wistful humanness of his 
performance 


legs for money and “not out of a friendly 
feeling for liquor.” But the best line of the 
evening goes to Clem Hawley, the Old Soak, 
who remarks, ‘Heredity runs in our family.” 


The Wit of “The Torch Bearers” 


S far as wit goes, The Torch Bearers by 

George Kelly seems to us the outstand- 
ing piece of the season. It is a two act play 
stretched into three and nothing much is left 
for the last third of the evening . But before 
the play crumples and dies it has more than 
justified itself in merriment. Mr. Kelly is a 
playwright of the varieties and he feels no 
reverence or responsibility for plots. His 
farce-comedy concerns nothing more compli- 
cated than the fact that an American business 
man comes home after an absence and finds 
that his wife is going to take part in some 
amateur theatricals. He thinks that she will 
be terrible. He goes to the play and finds 
that she is. Here are two acts. The last 
conveys to us the man’s anger about the 
amateurs which seems quite unreasonable and 
is not very interesting. 

The fun lies in the shrewd and full detail 
with which a dress rehearsal and a perform- 
ance by the amateurs are displaved to us. 
Perhaps the play makes a certain demand for 


an audience which has itself ventured at one 
time or another into amateur theatricals. This 
however, hardly necessitates a hand picked 
collection of spectators. The Vanity Fair 
reviewer, for instance, has never ventured 
farther in dramatics than once assuming the 
role of a member of a mob in a college pro- 
duction, and yet all the incidents of the 
rehearsal scene of The Torch Bearers seemed 
to him familiar and delightful. Mr. Kelly 
has given us the ambitious leading man who 
is beginning to take up gestures in a serious 
way, the young woman who tries to get a tear 
into her voice and the ever so competent coach 
who keeps breaking into to speak about tempo. 

This first act is satirical and the second act 
is burlesque. Now the performance is actually 
in progress and Mr. Kelly permits his audi- 
ence to watch it from behind the scenes. From 
this point of vantage we are able to see the 
frantic efforts of the prompter to find the 
place and we are allowed to share the back 
stage horrors over every mishap. Although 
the players are amateurs one or two have 
professional instincts. Thus, when the heavy 
man’s moustache falls off he makes only two 
attempts to put it back. One of the features 
of the evening is the performance of Mary 
Boland as the amateur leading lady. A fund 
of deft and ready comedy is at her command. 
It is an almost effortless performance. 


An Individual Triumph 


OWEVER, there is nothing of news value 

in the announcement that Mary Boland 
has a gift for the theatre. To us the dramatic 
sensation of the month was the appearance of 
Helen Gahagan in Dreams for Sale by Owen 
Davis. Miss Gahagan is almost brand new 
to Broadway. Barnard College is only a step 
behind her and yet she gave every indication 
of being an actress of high promise and con- 
siderable finish. Not only does Miss Gahagan 
seem to have the potentialities for depicting 
large and sweeping emotions, but she is well 
versed in the art of doing little things well. 
It was our impression that these small touches 
came to an actress only after years of study 
and experience. Apparently the years of effort 
in stock are not obligatory. At any rate they 
are not obligatory for Miss Gahagan. 

This young actress happens to be unusually 
beautiful and that is generally a handicap. 
Often loveliness imposes a mood of rev- 
erential adoration on the part of an audience 
which makes it all but impossible for the 
actress to score at all in comedy. Miss 
Gahagan deals so cleverly with the comedy 
scenes which have been entrusted to her that 
it becomes possible to forget, or at least over- 
come, the acute consciousness that here is 
striking beauty. The play begins well and 
slumps into conventional melodrama of open 
spaces and close financiers. 

Beauty, not of an individual but of a 
production, dulled our enjoyment of the 
Greenwich Village Follies a little. It seems 
to us that John Murray Anderson has an 
amazing sense of color, but we wish he would, 
pick out somebody else to select his jokes. 
The costumes are silk and the humor is 
shoddy. One exception must be made in 

(Continued on page 100) 





VANITY FAIR 


Diary of an American Art Student in Paris 
Showing How She Succeeded in Going to the Louvre Every Day 


Friday Night 


EFORE I go to bed I must write a few 
Bee in my darling diary Aunt Lau- 
ra gave me. “What wonderful 
things,” she said, pressing it into my hand, 
“will be written in this little book!” 

My first night in Paris! 

How funny my writing looks. 
is trembling. 

From my hotel window I look out on the 
sweetest little tiled roofs and yellow and 
orange chimney-pots. And somewhere a train 
is whistling,—such a silly little screechy 
whistle. Paris! All that I hoped it would 
be! 

Except that I couldn’t help thinking, as I 
crossed the river, that it is a terribly smail 
river—like a canal, almost, really, I couldn’t 
help thinking. But I dismissed the thought 
as unworthy. 

It is just a week before my classes start. 
A whole week entirely free to devote just to 
seeing Paris, all the art galleries, museums, 
cathedrals! They say, too, I must not fail 
to see the catacombs, the sewers, and the 
morgue. 

Such a rare privilege to be here in Paris, 
the great art centre of the world. I must 
make the most of every moment of my time. 

I hope I shall meet nobody but French 
people while I am here, and speak. nothing 
but French. 

Except, of course, for Bob and Dolly. 

Bob and Dolly met the train, and took me 
to my hotel, and then took me to a café which 
is on 'the corner of this boulevard where my 
hotel is, the Boulevard du Montparnasse, and 
another boulevard, called something that 
sounds like Raspberry Pie. I don’t remember 
the name of the café, but Bob told me it was 
the very heart of the Latin Quarter. It was 
simply packed. It was so full inside they had 
had to put tables and chairs way out on the 
sidewalk. I don’t see how they dare do that. 
I am sure that in New York it would never be 
allowed. Still, I must say there was some- 
thing nice about ‘it. 

There were some wonderful people there. 
I could scarcely believe it when Bob pointed 
out a man to me, a medium-sized man dressed 
in gray and wearing a straw hat, and said, 
“That is Paul Manship, the sculptor, sitting 
at that table. The man beside him”’—a 
handsome, rather stout man, with a _ black 
beard—‘‘is Jo Davidson.” 

And they told me that George Moore was 
upstairs in the grill-room. I didn’t see him, 
but I met a girl, a tall English girl named 
Nina something, who is going to do a portrait 
of him, she says. She is very nice, and sang 
us a lot of Cockney songs, some of which I 
didn’t quite understand. 

There were some wonderful-looking Ori- 
ental rug-merchants, too, with fezzes on, who 
circulated among the tables, crying their 
wares. 

Oh, how can I go to bed and go to sleep! 
When I think that there, just there where I 
am pointing, unless my map is wrong—and 
it couldn’t be, the French are such a technical 


My hand 


By NANCY BOYD 


race—is the marvelous gallery of the 
LOUVRE, and inside it the Mona Lisa! ! ! 
Tomorrow morning I shall go there, I shall 
be there when it opens. I would go there to- 
night, if it were open at night; I would walk 
there, and leave my shoes at the door, and tip- 
toe in, and worship! 

I think I shall plan right now to go to the 
Louvre, at least for a little while, every single 
day. 


Saturday, Three o'clock in the Morning, 
really Sunday 


T has rained all day today. It was s» dark 

this morning that I overslept. I really 
didn’t mind its raining, because I have such 
a beautiful new rain-coat I got just before 
I left, all trimmed with leather. 

Would have gone to the Louvre, but some- 
how hated to think of going to the Louvre 
for the first time in the rain. 

Had them send me up some coffee, but it was 
so grey and luke-warm and hateful and all 
full of pieces of chewed blotting-paper I 
couldn’t go it. Decided right then and there 
I would have to go out for my breakfasts. 

The only place I knew to go was that café 
where Bob and Dolly took me last night. I 
remembered that it was right on the street 
where I live, and not far from my hotel. So 
I went there. I had no difficulty at all in 
finding it. There were very few people there, 
but the chairs were still on the sidewalks, 
cute little cane chairs, thousands of them, all 
empty, and little round, marble-topped tables, 
and an awning over them to keep out the rain. 

I took a table under the awning and 
ordered a café au lait. And I saw somebody 
eating some muffins, so I made him bring me 
some. He called them something that sounded 
like Boches, but I don’t suppose it could be. 
The coffee was terribly good. That girl Nina 
come along, and I was so glad to see her. She 
pointed out to me a man sitting just inside 
the door, and said it was James Stephens, who 
wrote the Crock of Gold. I was so excited. 
And then she said that the girl sitting at the 
next table was Edna St. Vincent Millay, and 
the man talking to her was Max Eastman. 
He is very handsome, white hair and a mar- 
velous white suit. She was eating an enor- 
mous plate of sauerkraut and sausages; I 
believe they call it choucroute garnie. Such 
a shock. I had always imagined her so 
ethereal. 

Spent most of the day at that café. It is 
named the Café de la Rotonde. Went back to 
my hotel and got a book, a French book, with 
a yellow paper cover. It was so exciting to 
be reading a French book in a French café! 

Had luncheon upstairs in the café grill- 
room. 

Spent all the afternoon looking at the pic- 
tures on the café-walls, wonderful pictures, 
painted, many of them, I couldn’t help think- 
ing, by artists who were right there in that 
room with me. What an inspiration they 
will be to me in my own work! 

Had dinner upstairs in the grill-room. 

Later went downstairs into the café and 


ordered one lemonade after another, and 
watched the people. They are so fascinat- 
ing. All the women have their mouths 
painted a brilliant bright red, and the men 
and girls sit with their arms about each other 
right there in the café, and sometimes they kiss 
each other, and everybody looking right at 
them. And there is one man who goes around 
looking like a cowboy, wearing a sombrero 
and carrying a sketch-book under his arm, 
and another man, rather old, with one little 
wisp of hair like a Kewpie, and bare knees 
and Scotch kilties. And there is a girl ina 
big yellow hat named Kiki, who just doesn’t 
care what she does. She insisted on taking 
off all her clothes right there in the café. They 
stopped her just in time. 

I feel sometimes that people are the most 
interesting things in the world. 

I couldn’t believe it when finally they began 
putting out the lights anu everybody got up 
to leave. Two o’clock! It didn’t seem later 
than ten. 

Tomorrow I shall go to the Louvre. 

After all, it’s only right that I should have 
one day of absolute rest. 

Sunday Afternoon, almost Supper-time 
ORGOT to say that I bought a new 
sketch-book vesterday. It has a beauti- 

ful blue cover and makes me crazy to get to 
work. At the Rotonde this afternoon I was 
just starting to do a sketch of a selzer-bottle, 
two brioches,and a pile of saucers—it's so 
funny about those saucers, every one has a 
price marked on it, so that when they bring 
you a one franc-fifty drink they put a one 
franc-fifty saucer under it, and after you've 
been sitting there drinking all the afternoon 
you have a pile of saucers in front of you 
can’t see over,—and when the waiter wants to 
know how much you owe he just adds up the 
saucers— anyhow, there I was, starting in to 
sketch, when such a surprise! In came a 
crowd of boys I knew in New York, Harri- 
son Dowd, the beautiful young poet, who 
plays jazz better than any three niggers to- 
gether, and Dougie, who is running a funny 
column in a Paris paper, and Ivan Opfer, 
the artist, who has just done a portrait of 
James Joyce, author of that shameful book, 
Ulysses, and is going to do one of Henri 
Barbusse and one of Anatole France. 

What fun to have those kids here to play 
around with! It would be terribly tiresome, 
with nothing but French people to talk to. | 

I find that the thing to drink here in Pans 


is something they call a fine a l’eau. It is 
rather strong. 
Nina was here a few minutes ago. She’ 


barefoot this afternoon, just sandals. She 
has beautiful feet. But she has just cut her 
own hair with her manicure-scissors, and she 
looks wild as anything. ; 

That barrel-shaped woman with the tert 
ble eyes is here again, with her little white 
dog and one of her Japanese husbands. 
saw her hit him over the head with 4 
quetch bottle. Pity to break one of thos 
beautiful bottles. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Ethel Barrymore, Appearing in Hauptmann’s “Rose Bernd” 


The Distinguished American Actress is Beginning, Under Arthur Hopkins’ Direction, a Repertoire of Two Years 














VANITY FAIR 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY E. DROUET, PARIS 


One of a dozen studies in marble which Maillol has made in preparations for a memorial to 


Cézanne which is to be erected at Aix. 


This figure is one of the most nearly completed and 


already displays Maillol’s simple line and solid form in all their monumental impressiveness 


The Sculpture of Aristide Maillol 


Representative Works of the Great French Sculptor who Seems Likely to Take the Place of Rodin 


RISTIDE Maillol was born, like 
A Cézanne, in the Eastern Pyrenees and, 
like that great progenitor of modern 
art, has lived in almost complete isolation from 
contemporary art circles and in close contact 
with nature. Happily independent of the 
conventions and artificialities of the schools, 
both men drew their strength from the raw 
savor and the robust contours of the earth, im- 
pregnating their imaginations with the solid 
and tremendously vital forms which they body 
forth in their work. 

Curiously enough, Maillol, who is now over 
fifty, did not decide to become a scuiptor until 
he was thirty. Hitherto he had been a design- 
er of tapestries. But about 1894 he made the 
acquaintance of a number of French sculptors 
—such eminent men as Roussel, Vuillard, 
Bonnard and Maurice Denis and suddenly re- 
solved to give up his old art and devote him- 
self to sculpture. His genius was given its 
final direction by a trip to Greece which he 
made several years ago: his study of ancient 
Greek art on this occasion led him to strive 
for a new simplification of line—so that his 
present work—though it is charged with a 
force and vitality equal to those of Rodin—has 
largely eliminated the romanticism which ran 





HEAD OF A WOMAN 


This terra cotta bust was one of the first of 
Maillol’s works in which his characteristic genius 


began clearly to show itself. It was 
exhibited in Paris about fifteen years ago 


first 


1 


riot in the earlier master, and represents a 
more severe and rigorously classical spirit. 

Maillol lives in his native town of Banyuls 
and comes rarely to Paris nowadays; further- 
more, he pays but little attention to the market- 
ing of his work and scorns attempts at self- 
advertisement. But, though he has_ never 
quite attained the celebrity of such a sculptor 
as Antoine Bourdelle; though his fame has 
been confined to a fairly limited group, he has, 
nonetheless, come to be recognized by the most 
authoritative critics as one of the greatest ¢ 
French sculptors. 

Clive Bell, the English art critic, has writ- 
ten of Maillol’s work in terms of superlative 
enthusiasm. ‘‘Aristide Maillol,” he says i0 
his new book Since Cézanne, “is so obviously 
the best sculptor alive that to people familiar 
with his work there is something comic about 
those discussions in which are canvassed the 
claims of Mestrovic and Epstein, Archipenko 
and Bourdelle. These have their merits; but 
Maillol is a great artist. He works in the 
classical tradition, modified by Cézanne, 
thanks largely tc whom, I imagine, he has 
freed himself from the impressionism—the 
tiresome agitation and emphasis—of Rodin. 
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FLORA 


This fine statue—very much in the 
classic manner—was ordered by M. 
Moresov of Moscow for his private 
house. The Soviet government has, 
however, since taken over M. 
Morosov’s residence and turned it 
into a museum in which this statue 
and its sister figure—a Pomona— 
are among the chief attractions 


STUDY 
This statuette is one of the series 
of little terra cotta figures in which 
aillol—so often preoccupied with 
the masterpieces of antiquity—has 
attempted the difficult task of 
Satrying on the tradition of 


LA LUTTEUSE 


This figure of a wrestling woman, a 
powerful and muscular daughter of 
the south of France, caused a 
great sensation in 1905 when it was 
rst exhibited at the Paris salon. 
It is more realistic than the other 
statues shown here but it repre- 
sents no less magnificently the 
severity of Maillol’s ideals 


Tanagra, the ancient Boeotian city 
which was so famous for its stat- 
uettes. Note, however, that in 
continuing the ancient tradition, 
Maillcl has treated his female fig- 
ure in unmistakably modern fashion 





VANITY FAIR 


I Miss My Aunt Amelia 


But Make Great Strides in Gaining a Knowledge of World Conditions 


ed by my family to meet a trans-Atlantic 
steamer which contained, among its pas- 
sengers, my Aunt Amelia. 

I am second to none in my affection for this 
amiable lady, but the fact remains that I 
writhed at the assignment. Transcending the 
horror of seeing a person off is the task of 
meeting another person at the pier. Previous 
experience had taught me that it is useless to 
attempt to pry any information from the offi- 
cials of the line. The best joke a steamship 
man has in his repertoire is to kid an anxious 
relative by saying that the boat will dock at 
ten, at twelve, at three, and then to sneak the 
boat into the pier without saying a word to 
anyone. You should hear them laugh when 
you find that the craft has been there all along 
and that the person you wish to meet has 
already left the dock! 

As the only resident-member of my family 
in Manhattan it was plainly up to me to meet 
the valued relative to whom I have already 
referred. Accordingly, having secured the 
necessary pass and taking with me an attested 
copy of my last income-tax statement, which 
I vaguely associated with steamship sailings 
and arrivals, I repaired to the water-front. 

The vessel, the giant Begonia, was reported 
as due in the port on Wednesday. This in- 
formation I gleaned from a column in the 
paper which for some reason bore the title 
“Marine Intelligence.” It seemed to me, in 
the light of previous experience, that three 
days should be sufficient to allow for com- 
pletely and thoroughly meeting the steamer. 
Accordingly I de-trained from a Christopher 
Street car on Tuesday morning wearing a 
warm, woolen suit, medium-heavy under 
wear, and a soft cap with ear-tabs which 
could be pulled down, or up, as one’s fancy 
dictated, for though we have some warm days 
along the water-front during September, the 
nights are usually cool. 

I carried my equipment in a duffle-bag. 
It consisted of army-blankets, sleeping bag, 
balsam-pillow, canteen, stove and sufficient 
dry stores, graham crackers, peanut-brittle, 
coffee, beef-cubes, etc. to last for three days, 
or possibly four if I split the peanuts and 
chewed everything twenty times. 

Choosing a Camp Site 

HE first thing to do in such cases as this 

is to choose asite forthe camp. This is 
tremenjously important. Docks are smelly, 
draughty places and too much care can not 
be exercised in getting the right amount of 
shelter, sunlight, drainage, etc. I once made 
the almost fatal error, of pitching my tent on 
a pier-head in the lee of a consignment of 
Argentine onions which had been condemned 
by the city authorities. It was late when I 
reached camp on this occasion, I was dog- 
tired and fell asleep without noticing the long 
low odor of onions. 

The effect was like illuminating gas only 
not so pleasant. It took two stevedores the 


| T was my recent misfortune to be delegat- 


better part of an hour to rouse me on the fol- 
lowing day. 

In the present instance I chose an elevated 
site on the top of a huge packing-case which 
seemed to contain machinerv. 


As I was in- 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPEL 


specting it a red faced old man, with a bell- 
boy’s hat, asked me politely what in hell I 
was doing on the dock. A glance at my in- 
come-tax blank seemed to satisfy him and I 
proceeded to make myself snug for the night. 
Through a large open-door I could see the 
shimmering waters of the harbor, the twink- 
ling stars and soft glow of passing ferry- 
boats and, lulled by the blended voices of 
the night and the lazy lapping of the river, I 
sank into a deep slumber. 

I woke not a second too soon on the follow- 
ing day. My building site, case, camp and 
all had been moved bodily into the hold of a 
huge steamer and I was about to be shipped 
to Finland. Imagine! Finland of all places. 
What would Aunt Amelia have said? I scut- 
tled ashore as rapidly as possible and took 
up a new position on an immovable section 
of the dock where I cooked breakfast and 
played several tunes on a pocket-comb to 
while away the time. 

*“She’s Here! She’s Here!” 

BOUT noon, as I stood on the pier-head, 

I distinctly saw a great steamer approach- 

ing. Soon she came near enough for me to 
read the name. Was it?..... it was, yes? 
vane no.....yes! It was the Begonia. My 
heart gave a tremendous leap. I had found 
her the very first time. 

Hastily striking camp I ran into the dock- 
master’s office. 

“She’s here!” I cried. ‘“She’s here!” 

“Hush,” he commanded sternly, then turned 
to the telephone and informed a gentleman 
that he expected the ship would dock at about 
four o’clock. 

In spite of his reticence a number of people 
had heard of the liner’s coming and they now 
began to assemble, driving up in taxis or 
smart private motors and forming an excited 
group along the edge of the wharf. Among 
others I saw several reporters on hand to 
chronicle the arrival of important people. 

When the huge hull was made fast I 
noticed that these newspaper lads went im- 
mediately aboard, being passed at the gang- 
plank by a blue-and-gold officer who looked 
at their business cards, which bore the names 
of various papers. I immediately pulled out 
a card of my own and scrawled upon it the 
name of the Derby (Conn.) Chanticleer, a 
paper of which I used to be puzzle-editor 
several years ago,—a position, by the way, 
which I kept until the department was abol- 
ished along with so many other venerable and 
beloved institutions during the great war. 
Alas, will there ever come a time when one, 
bred like me to the old regime, can ever feel 
at home again? 

It worked perfectly. Not only was I im- 
mediately permitted to ascend the gang- 
plank but I found myself at once taken in by 
the newspaper fraternity. I was one of them, 
and, shepherded by an efficient young officer, 
we were marshalled into the dining-saloon, 
where we were presented to a number of no- 
tables. 

The first who was brought to our atten- 
tion was a young woman who, though 
it was the middle of the day, wore an evening 
dress of silver. 


“This, gentlemen” said the master of 
ceremonies “is Mademoiselle Lolo of the Fo]- 
ies Bergéres of Paris. Miss Lolo is to ap. 
pear in a new comedy called The Knees of 
the Goddess because—but let the little lady 
speak for herself.” 

La belle Lolo spoke with a fierce accent 
but I was able to catch the gist of her remarks 
which were to the effect that it was her first 
visit to America and that already she loved 
it. She spoke of the skyscrapaires and of the 
Goddess of Liberty who, she said, had smiled 
at her as she passed. 

“T feel that I have a mission,” she contin. 
ued. “It is to reunite the hearts of France and 
America in the close friendship which has been 
traditional. This I can best do through the 
medium of my own special talents. You may 
know, gentlemen, that a jury of noted French 
artists decided that I had the most beautiful 
knees in the world. This I hope to prove to 
you all, for I feel that if ever our two coun- 
tries are thoroughly to understand each other 
it will be through a common understanding 
of beauty.” 

At this point, in substantiation of her claim, 
the vivacious girl pulled a small silk cord 
which formed part of her girdle and this, by 
an ingenious system of silver pulleys, opened 
her gown to a point slightly north of the 
knees. They were indeed beautiful! 

Twenty cameras clicked as one and a spon- 
taneous cry of “Vive la France!” rang through 
the saloon. 

We were then presented to Mr. Elbert W.. 
Dass, President of the U. S. Metal Forging 
Company, which operates no less than twenty 
enormous plants throughout our country. 


Mr. Dass on Europe 

“T have just’ returned from a survey of 
Europe” said Mr. Dass, reading from a pre- 
prepared statement. ‘They are still suffering 
from the effects of the war, as you may have 
heard. Nevertheless things are improving. 
The depletion of the populations in Central 
Europe have left fewer people to starve so 
that we may expect their annual statements 
to show a net gain for the year. I was par- 
ticularly impressed with the enormous opp0r- 
tunities which lie in the acquisition of Rus- 
sian, Turkish and Mesopotamian zinc and 
antimony fields. - They can be bought cheap 
right now. By taking advantage of the ex- 
change we can actually get them for nothing. 
I am leaving for Washington this evening to 
take up this matter with the State Depart- 
ment for I feel sure that if ever we are to 
repair the shattered fortunes of these poor 
suffering people, restore hope to their lives and 
health to their bodies, it must be on a basis of 
those fundamental ties which bind us t 
them—namely zinc and antimony!” 

There were tears in the great magnate’s 
eyes as he finished, and I could not forbear 
shouting ‘“‘Vive le zinc!” 

“The next gentleman,” said our guide, 
“brings you a confidential message. You wil 
excuse me if I absent myself while he delivers 
it: it would not do for me to be here in my 
official capacity.” 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Yvonne George: Late of Chez Fisher; Now of Ours 


ISITORS to the newest 

edition of the Greenwich 

Village Follies are ex- 
periencing a novel and memor- 
able sensation—the performance 
of an artiste whose genius is of 
the essencé of a land and 
language foreign to Americans, 
but whose high ability and 
vivid personality nevertheless 
combine to create a brilliantly 
moving effect. When she first 
appears, the audience are dis- 
inclined to accord their full 
sympathy. They see before 
them, on a stage bare save for 
some hangings, a woman of 
foreign and exotic appearance, 
strangely dressed, singing in a 
foreign language. After a few 
moments the mood of the song 
and the art of the singer exert 
their influence, and before long 
the audience find themselves 
carried enthusiastically along, 
through song after song, com- 
pletely subject to the enchant- 
ment of one of the most remark- 
able of modern diseuses. The 
singer is Yvonne George, lately 
of “Chez Fisher”, in Paris. 
_ Yvonne George, before com- 
Ing to America to join the 
Greenwich Village Follies, had 
been “‘chez Fisher” a little more 
than a year. Before that she 
had sung at the Olympia and 
also at the Ambassadeurs. But 








A photographic portrait of the eg French chanteuse which shows especiallY 
well the sensitive delicacy of 
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CHEZ FISHER 
In the two accompanying 
sketches Robert Locher, 
the American artist, has 
recorded his impressions, 
gathered on a recent visit 
to Paris, of ‘“‘Chez Fisher’, 
a tiny but celebrated café 
in the heart of the city. 
They show on the left 
Yvonne George, who has 
just come to America to 
oin the Greenwich Village 
ollies, singing her incom- 
arable _ serio-comic songs 
efore the small but bril- 
liant audiences that con- 
gregate there—and on the 
right Gaby Montreuse, 
who is equally celebrated 
in a more purely comic vein 


—_— 


it was at the little café under 
the direction of M. Fisher—in 
the heart of Paris, in the Rue 
Dantin near the Place de 
V’Opéra—that she found her 
best milieu and added the most 
distinction to her fame. 

All the famous diseuses and 
café singers perform at some 
time or other chez Fisher. It 
is a favorite gathering place of 
characters of the smart Parisian 
Bohemian world. The small 
intimate room, with no music 
except a piano, usually laden 
with cigarette smoke, crowded 
with people, with no dancing or 
other distractions, and ex- 
tremely critical audiences, is an 
exacting test of an artiste’s 
ability. 

Yvonne George. and another 
popular café performer, Gaby 
Montreuse, composed the bill at 
Fisher’s for over a year. Gaby 
Montreuse sang her rowdy, gay 
chansons, reducing the gather- 
ings to laughter, little short of 
hysterics. Yvonne George has 
for the most part almost the 
opposite appeal. She delights 
chiefly in singing old sad songs 
of love and death and the past 
rather in the manner of Yvette 
Guilbert- 
“0 Her best songs have been 
Mon Homme and songs _ by 
Maurice Yvain, also Lucien 
Boyer’s Lettre a Nini. 


YVONNE GEORGE 


er face and the fine intelligence of her brow 
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libretto 


May Ray—the well-known American painter now 
living in Paris and closely allied with the modern 
school of French art—has recently been experimenting 
along new lines with the artistic possibilities of photo- 
graphy. These “rayographs”, as he calls them, are 
made, without the aid of a camera lens, by interposing 
the objects photographed between the light, which is 
made to fall upon them in a certain way, and a sheet 
of sensitive paper. - Jean Cocteau, the French critic, 
has written of these prints that they are “meaningless 
masterpieces,in which are realized the most voluptuous 
velvets of the aquafortist. There has never been any- 
one else who has been able to produce anything like 
this scale of blacks sinking into each other, of shadows |e oe ey, ———_ 
and half shadows? He has come to set painting free 
A Torn Letter, a Spool of Wire and again. His mysterious groups are infinitely better than “Composition of Objects Selected with 
deine Lo sta and aw any of the ordinary still-lifes which attempt to conquer Both Eyes Closed.” This suggests the 
g photographic composition the flat canvas and the elusive mud of the colors.” modern artistic passion for machinery 


A New Method of Realizing the Artistic Possibilities of Photography 


Experiments in Abstract Form, Made without a Camera Lens, by Man Ray, the American Painter 
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THE SNAKE CHARMER, BY 
HENRI ROUSSEAU 
This is one of Rousseau’s finest 
paintings and characteristic of the 
old Custom House _Inspector’s 
naive, bizarre and charming imagi- 
Nation at its best. Rousseau had 
been in Mexico in his early life 
and revived his exotic memories in 
tropical pictures of this kind. 


News of the Seven Arts in Kurope 


A New Comic Opera by Stravinsky and the Latest Fermentations of Dada 


FTER presenting The Marriage of 
A Sleeping Beauty and The Fox, both of 
them ballets, Diaghilev, the director of 
the Russian Ballet, added to the list of novel- 
ties he has offered this year in Paris a comic 
opera by Igor Stravinsky, Mavra. The 
libretto of this, the latest work of the great 
Russian composer, is derived from a story by 
Pushkin, the Russian Victor Hugo, who died 
in 1837 at the age of thirty eight. The story 
isentitled The House at Kolonna (Kolonna 
isa suburb of Petrograd). The libretto was 
Witten by Boris Kokhno, a young Russian 
wuthor, who made his adaptation from Push- 
fin under Stravinsky’s personal supervision. 
Here is the tale in brief: An old maid 
srvant has just died; she was almost one of 
the family, who deeply deplore her loss; one 
{her chief duties was to keep jealous guard 
Wer the married daughter of the house. Her 
Mistress, the mother of the young girl, does 
Mot expect to be able to replace her satisfac- 
Wrily; a new maid is, however recommended 
0 her. She engages this stranger, whose 
appearance wins her confidence. She con- 
Matulates herself on her new acquisition; 
Mavra is a pearl among maids. But on unex- 
Pectedly returning from an outing, the good 
lady finds all the doors of her apartment ajar. 
What can be happening? She goes into the 
drawing room and discovers Mavra very much 
ecupied in shaving. The new servant was 
after all, a gallant hussar, who immediately 
makes for the nearest window and vanishes 
ough it to the young girl’s desperate cries 
of “Vassili! Vassili!” 
Stravinsky’s music is young, alert, tragic 
and also comic. His originality is inexhausti- 


By TRISTAN TZARA 


ble. This little man, his eyes and features 
sharpened by a subtle intelligence, is already 
ranked as one of the great composers. Stra- 
vinsky has told me, in speaking of his latest 
experiments, that he will henceforth require 
no literary subject for his companions, that 
he dreams of an opera without any plot. 

The setting of Mavra is the work of a 
talented Russian painter, Leopold Survage, 
who for many years has been living in France. 
His decor, in spite of the cubist element in it, 
is clearly founded on the style of Louis-Phil- 
ippe. He has built up a charming picture 
about a table with a samovar on it and a cat. 
The armchairs are painted on the wall in 
frescoed relief; through the window one sees 
the onion bulb of a Russian church tower. 

The opera was excellently rendered. Mr. 
Stephan Bellina as Vassili and Madame Oda 
Slobodska as Paracha, the young girl, lent 
their fine temperaments and fine voices to the 
interpretation of Stravinsky’s work. 


Modernism in Hungary 

ODERN art is penetrating into the 
mental life of the most remote peoples. 

One of the interesting expressions of modern- 
ism is a Hungarian review entitled Ma (To- 
day), edited for the last few years with taste 
and perspicacity by Louis Kassak, the ultra 
advanced writer. Suppressed in Budapest 
after the revolution, it continues to appear in 
Vienna. In it are published translations from 
the most revolutionary contemporary poets, 
such as Eluard and Soupault and reproduc- 
tions of cubist pictures by Picasso, Juan Gris, 
Gleives and “dadaistes” such as Man Ray, 
the American painter who has made Paris his 
home, Max Ernst of Cologne, Grosz and 


Hausmann of Berlin. One of its latest 
numbers is entirely consecrated to Arp. 

Arp is Alsatian but lives in Switzerand. 
He is an athlete, but then he is alsoa wit. One 
of the first apostles of cubism, he soon aband- 
oned it to find a new method of expression in 
dadaism. He was the first artist to employ new 
materials in order to produce the same effects 
that other painters had until then obtained 
only with oil and canvas. His carpets, for 
instance, are brilliant and agreeable works of 
art. 

Arp’s drawings, reflections of epherieral 
states of mind, spontaneous movements, as it 
were, of his hands, innocent of any preoccupa- 
tion with esthetic laws, strike a new note in 
art; for they teach us that the beautiful is a 
reflection and a result of effortless vitality, that 
it should grow as freely, as will-lessly as fin- 
gernails or hair! No one could decide whether 
an Arp drawing represents a woman, a siren, 
a piece of furniture or a cloud; his thrilling 
fantasy outleaps our visual habits. 

A New Fashion 

HE performances of the Russian Ballet 

are feminine triumphs in the sense that 

the fair occupants of the boxes and the 
orchestra seats rival each other in wearing the 
very latest inventions of the great dressmakers. 
At the first night of Mavra the foyer of the 
Opera House was agog at the dress worn by 
Madame Sonia Delaunay-Terck, the wife of 
the Parisian painter, Robert Delaunay. The 
new fashion initiated by Madame Delaunay 
was a “robe a poeme.” On the panels of her 
gown she had had embroidered in bright 
colors these verses signed, Tzara: ‘ 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Elsie Ferguson: Soon to Appear in Fagin’s “On the Wheel” 


Miss Ferguson by Wintering on the Stage and Summering in the Movies. Has Become the Idol of Two Great Audiences 
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‘The big scene of “Masse-Mensch,” the expressionist 
Munich communist which the New York Theatre Guild is to give 


this season. 
conventional realism was cast aside. 





In the production at the workingmen’s theatre in Berlin 
This scene shows a meeting 
hall reduced to a triangular flight of steps backed by black curtains, 
which are parted at the climax to show the threatening soldiers 


drama by a 


symbolic of the feminine element which dominates the piece. 

pylons of the gateway are red-orange. 

direction create an extraordinary emotional effect which the incompre- 
hensible libretto can not by itself convey 





Ludwig Sievert’s setting for the expressionist opera “Murderer, Hope 
of Women,” in Frankfort; a composition of dark triangular forms, 


The 
The music, the setting and the 


ixpressionism in the German Theatre 


An Account of the Revolution Toward Reality as Opposed to Realism in European Drama 


recent developments in the theatre 

which the ordinary person is accus- 
tomed to regard as bizarre, and a little eso- 
tric, is that—like the “modernistic” move- 
ments in painting—they represent an attempt 
om the part of art to escape from the literal 
realism of yesterday and by simplification and 
exaggeration to present the essence of reality 
rather than, as naturalism tried to do, merely 
the replica of its outer shell. It is a curious 
and interesting story. As a deliberate effort 
of the playwrights to see life in the terms of 
form instead of accidental actuality it goes 
back only half a dozen years through the 
works of the Germans who adopted the word 
Expressionism to describe their aim and tech- 
nique. It has hung potential for ten or fif- 
teen years in the work of the more advanced 
and philosophic designers and directors of 
the new stagecraft, a waiting stimulus to the 
playwrights. As an unconscious impulse to 
teach beyond the limits of realism its begin- 
tings are to be traced back twenty, thirty, 
ilmost forty years in the work of some of 
Europe’s ablest realists. 

The two greatest figures in the modern 
theatre—which is the realistic theater—give 
the same demonstration of the limitations of 
realism, and turn in the same fashion away 
irom actuality towards an intense spiritual 
Vitality. Both Ibsen and Strindberg come out 
of romanticism into realism, and pass on to a 
symbolism that is far on the way towards ex- 
Pressionism. In Ibsen the new tendency is 
dearly marked in The Wild Duck (1884) and 
develops gradually through The Master Buil- 
der (1892) to completion in When We Dead 
dwaken (1899). Strindberg’s Towards 
Damascus (1898) carries strong hints of the 
piritual intensity which threatened the outer 
reality of so many of Strindberg’s earlier plays; 
and by 1902, in Swanwhite and The Dream 
Play, he is well embarked on a type of non- 


T HE real point and explanation of those 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


realistic drama which finds a bizarre culmi- 
nation in The Spook Sonata in 1907. 

Two other European playwrights of dis- 
tinction-—-Tchekov and Wedekind—show a 
similar dissatisfaction with pure realism, 
though neither passes through the three stages 
of development to be traced in Ibsen and 
Strindberg. The work of Tchekov or the 
work of Wedekind is all pretty much of a 
piece. It is never wholly realistic in the 
narrowest sense. Each has a peculiar quality 
and method throughout. Tchekov _begin- 
ning in 1896 with The Seagull, keeps to a 
realism of such intense spiritual truth that in 
a performance of his The Cherry Orchard by 
the Moscow Art Theatre, its extraordinary 
virtues are the virtues of expressionism. 
Wedekind’s first play, the thesis-drama The 
Awakening of Spring, written in 1891, is 
stamped with his curious and violent intensity, 
and his sense of the spiritual overtones of 
life. In 1895 and 1903 he produced in the 
two parts of Lulu—Erdgeist and Pandora’s 
Box— dramas horrifically actual in their 
pictures of sexual aberration and at the same 
time so intense psychologically and so sharp- 
ly defined and apt in action that their Rea- 
lism treads close on the boundaries which 
Expressionism has over-passed. 


Ibsen and Expressionism 


HERE is a curious distinction in end and 
means between such plays as these of 
Ibsen, Strindberg, Tchekov and Wedekind 
and the newer expressionist dramas of Ger- 
many and America. The earlier plays in- 
dulge in symbolic, fantastic, deeply spiritual 
ideas, but their language is almost always 
highly realistic. They are still bound to the 
past of their authors and to the present of 
their theater.. 
The newer expressionist dramas, on the 
other hand, are as free in speech as they are 
in idea- It is a freedom that often makes an 


harmonious wedding of end and means. 
Sometimes the language is so completely free 
from the bonds of actuality that it approaches 
the onomatapoetic verse of Mallarmé, depend- 
ing on sound for sense. In Eugene O’Neill’s 
distinguished piece of expressionism, The 
Hairy Ape, the playwright strikes a happy 
medium through speech which is realistic and 
characteristic in idiom but which is developed 
in idea, intensity, and length of utterance 
clean past the possibilities of the people of 
the play. 

Occasionally you find a pseudo-expression- 
ist piece like Vatermord, by Arnold Bronner, 
whose action is naturalistic—grossly natural- 
istic—but whose language is often far from 
natural. This piece was first produced in 
Berlin in the summer of 1922, when the mind 
of the German capital could safely be de- 
scribed as neurotic. Its subject matter—the 
incest and patricide of the CEdipus complex 
circling about a boy in his ’teens—produced 
a stormy session between adherents and oppo- 
nents, a session finally ended by the Schutz- 
polizet with rifles and the command: “Sei 
ruhig, meine Herrschaften!” 

The run which followed at one of the 
theaters formerly directed by Max Reinhardt 
may be explained by the notorious subject 
matter, but there were critics to assert that 
Bronnen had a style of considerzble power 
as well as novelty. The boy’s final speech 
as he staggers on to the stave from an inner 
room, where he has killed his rather, and re- 
buffs the passionate entreaties of his mother, 
is translated from the printed version, retain- 
ing the one form of punctuation used, the 
slanting dash which ordinarily indicates the 
end of a line: 


I’m through with you/ I’m through with every- 


thing / Go bury your husband you are old / 
I am young / I don’t know you / I am free / 
(Continued on page 116) 
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A History of Europe 


From the Sideboards of the «God’s Country Tire Company” 


By ROBERT LITTELL and SIDNEY HOWARD 


boasts the second largest subway system in the world. Theodore Roose- 
velt visited the city in 1910. 

VERDUN, France—1 mile from here. On the occasion of the World War 
(1917-18) Miss Elsie Janis, of New York City, entertained American 
Doughboys. 

DOMREMY, France—%4 mile from here. Joan (“Maid of France”) d’Arc, 
a native of Domremy, here undertook the salvation of her country upon 
the advice of Archangel Michael, also of city. 

CHAVANIAC, France. Recently discovered as the birthplace of Lafayette. In 
commemoration of the World War (1017-18), the children of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, have presented the city with a drinking fountain for dogs. 

VICHY, France. In B. C. 51, Caius J. Caesar, Roman politician and pub- 
licist, gave voice to his approval of this spot in the famous phrase, “Veni, 
vidi, vichy !” 

ST. AIGNAN, France. 19.2% of the French girls (“Mademoiselles”) married 
by American Doughboys during the World War (1917-18) were natives 
of this city. 

MONTE CARLO, Monaco. The late ruler of this little principality devoted 
his entire life to the study of deep sea science. Every year, thousands of 
American tourists visit his aquarium. 

ROME, Italy. Founded by the Romans and preserved by the cackling of 
geese. Nero, the renowned feminist and virtucso, made his home here A. 
D. 37-68. Theodore Roosevelt visited the city in 1910. 

NAPLES, Italy. If the coral necklaces purchased annually in Naples by 
American tourists were placed end to end, they would go three times 
around the shores of Lake Huron. 

POMPEII, Italy. Founded by the Romans, Pompeii now has the smallest 
population of any city of its size in existence. 

ATHENS, Greece. Marceila Sembrich, famous operatic star, made her first 
public appearance in this city. Visit the Acropolis. 

MT. OLYMPUS, Greece. On August 11th, G. Pappadopoulos, Spartan sports- 
man, accompanied only by his mechanic, drove a stock car all the way 
to the top of this mountain in high gear. A tablet to his memory will be 
found in the grill of the Summit House. 

FLORENCE, Italy. 165 feet above sea level. The simoniacal election 
..of Pietro Mezzabarba as bishop in 1068 caused serious disturbances here. 
VENICE, Italy. When Colonel (Buffalo) “Bill” Cody first brought his Wild 

West Show to the city, the inhabitants had never before seen a buffalo. 

VERONA, Italy. Founded by the Romans, this city afterwards became the 

residence of Romeo and Juliet, the renowned lovers. 


LUCERNE, Switzerland. William Tell, known as the “Father of Swiss Indus- 
try”, spent the closing years of his life here. His memory is still revered 
by the grateful inhabitants, who feel that their prosperity dates from his 
invention of the ivory edelweiss brooch. 

INTERLAKEN, Switzerland. Situated at the base of the Jungfrau (Flapper) 
Mountain. The natives are banded together in an organization known as 
the Kuku Klux Klan. 

CARLSBAD, Germany. The health giving properities of springs in this vicin- 
ity caused a party of gorillas to settle here as early as B. C. 51403. 


BUDA-PESTH, Hungary. Like Minneapolis and St. Paul, these are “twin” 
cities. The ferry boat “Hunyadi” leaves Buda for Pesth on the hour and 
Pesth for Buda on the half hour. 


VIENNA, Austria. Founded by the Romans on the banks of the Beautiful 
(“Blue”) Danube and refounded by the Merry Widow, Vienna boasts 
no subway system at all. The Viennese claim the Ringstrasse (Ring 
Street) to be the roundest street in Europe. 

SEDLITZ, Poiand. In the middle ages a famous battle was fought here be- 
tween the “Blues” and “Whites.” Before hostilities opened, Jan Jelinek, 
leader of the “BLUES” advised his troops to keep their powder dry. 


BERLIN, Germany. Theodore Roosevelt visited this city in 1910. Asparagus 
has often been picked in local gardens as early as Easter. Visit the Sans 
Souci (Have a Care) Palace at Potsdam. 


COLOGNE, Germany. The native manufactory of perfumes made this city 
commercially powerful in early times. The Rhine, upon the banks of 
which the city is built, is the most popular of German rivers. 

UTRECHT, Holland. You are now in Utrecht; population 130,000. A boy 
resident of the city, discovering a leak in one of the municipal dykes, saved 

his home from inundation by inserting his finger in the hole. Both hole 
and finger have been preserved in. the Town Hall. 


WATERLOO, Belgium. On june 18th, 1815, during the battle fought here 
between the French and English, Napoleon (“Little Corporal’) Bona- 
parte rallied his vanquished troops with his famous battle cry, “An army 
travels on its stomach!” 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, England. This charming village is named 
for the stream beside which it is built. John P. Loomis, inventor of the 
color art process in the manufacture of postal cards, made his home here 
1891-94. 

LONDON, England Founded by the Romans, London now boasts the second 
largest subway system in the world. Theodore Roosevelt visited the 
city in 1910. 


Prre France—21 miles from here. Founded by the Romans, Paris now 
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Daily Dozen for Debutantes 


Hygienic Hints for our Sweet and Strenuous Ones 


Sketches By CHARLES MARTIN 

















EARLY TRAINING 


Athleticism is a recognized requisite in the young woman of today. 

ise parents will therefore begin early to train their daughters in 

order to fit them for the strenuous competition which is sure to await 

them. The form of setting-up exercise illustrated in the above picture 
is an excellent muscle-hardener and body-builder 








HIGH JUMPING 


One of the best ways to do anything is to do it involuntarily. For 
instance, Yvonne, wo is here seen volplaning through the ether, had 
no idea of going in for high-jumping until her bicycle tactlessly wound 
itself about a telegraph pole. Yvonne immediately established a female 
altitude record and has decided to go in for jumping in a serious way 





THE SPRINT 


In the short dashes the most important thing is the selection of a 
training partner. Frances was never able to better eighteen seconds 
for the hundred until she acquired “Mickey” the British bull-dog, 
whose only idea in life is that ladies are good to eat. This may well 
be true but Frances does not intend to le on the menu and so proves 
it by establishing a new record for every distance up to the half mile 
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Daily Dozens for Debutantes 
Tips yrom the Training Camps for our Adorable Athletes‘ 








BOXING 


Women are no longer content with ring-side seats at boxing entertainments but 
must themselves be equipped to enter the arena and takes on all comers. Mildred 
Van Loon, the ranger middle-weight pictured above, solved the difficulties of the 
punching bag by luring Bertie Wigglesworth (whom she detests) into the direct 
line of fire. This at once gave an added speed and power to Milly’s punch 











DIVING 


In order properly to execute a dive the ony necessity is a bridge, picturesque if 
Possible and spanning water of sufficient depth, say twenty feet. The head and feet 
are then carefully reversed and the entire body plunged into the stream. Care should 
be taken to learn to swim before diving, or the sport may develop into something 
very sad. This, for an actress has publicity value but is so frightfully final 








WRESTLING 
There are so many ways that wrestling can be appropriately cultivated that it is 


hard to choose between them. If you have a woman friend who has swiped the idea 

t your favorite gown there is nothing so satisfactory as a good old fashioned 

daw lock. In the grueling bout which we see to the North Mrs. Hermann Onder- 

ionk is just about to get a strangle hold on her cook which she will only consent 
to release when respiration ceases 
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Human Nature 
A Celestial Morality Play in Une Act. 


By FLOYD DELL 


OUNDLESS blue space. Two celestial figures stand in front of it, 

talking. One of them carries a pointer, such as is used in class- 

room demonstrations at the blackboard. The other has a red- 
covered guide-book under his arm. 


Tue First CELESTIAL FIGURE 


(The one with the pointer.) Well, I guess that is all. You’ve seen every- 
thing xow. 


THE SEcOND CELESTIAL FIGURE 


(The one with the guide-book.) It has all been very interesting, and I 
don’t know how to thank you for the trouble you’ve taken. 


Tue First CELESTIAL FIGURE 

Don’t mention it. That’s my business, you know—to show young and 
curious Spirits what there is to see in the universe. And I must say that 
you’ve been an exceptionally patient pupil. I don’t usually take as much time 
with youngsters as I have with you. But when I find someone as interested 
in the Universe as you are, I don’t mind spending a few more aeons on the 
job. We’ve been all around, this trip. I don’t think we’ve missed anything 
of any importance. But if there is anything else you can think of that 
you’d like to see— 


THe SEcoND CELESTIAL FIGURE 


(Hesitatingly) Well, there is one place— It’s only mentioned in a footnote 
in the guide-book, but for that very reason I thought perhaps— 


THE First CELESTIAL FIGURE 


You have the right attitude. There’s nothing too small or insignificant to 
know about. Do you remember the name of the place? 


THe SECOND CELESTIAL FIGURE 


No, but—(He turns to the leaves of the guide-book.) Here it is. (He 
holds the book closer so as to read the fine print at the bottom of the page.) 
Earth, it’s called. 


Tue First CELESTIAL FIGURE 
Ah, yes, there is such a place. 


Tue SEconD CELESTIAL FIGURE 
The guide-book doesn’t give any information about it. 
name. 


Just mentions its 


Tue First CELESTIAL FIGURE 


Well, there isn’t very much to say about it. After what you’ve seen, you 
wouldn’t be impressed by its art or its architecture. Still, it has one curious 
feature that perhaps you’d be very much interested in. It’s—(He pauses.) 


THE SECOND CELESTIAL FIGURE 
Yes? 


Tue First CELESTIAL FIGURE 
Perhaps I had better just show you, and let you make what you can of it. 


THE SECOND CELESTIAL FIGURE 


(Deferentially.) As you say. 


THE First CELESTIAL FIGURE 
Here, then—look for yourself! 


He raises the pointer, and boundless space rolls up like a curtain disclosing a 
comfortable drawing-room. The two celestial figures stand aside and look. 
man and woman are sitting on a sofa, kissing each other. From time to time, 
in intervals between the kisses, they speak. 


THe Man 
No! No! I must not! 
But he does. 
THE WoMAN 
We must not—we must not! 
But they do. 


THe Man 


We must not—we must not! ’ 
The second celestial figure turns to look inquiringly at the first, and bound- 
less space falls like a blue curtain between them and the scene. 


THE SECOND CELESTIAL FIGURE 
It is strange. I’ve seen nothing like that anywhere in the universe. But why 
do you suppose— 
Tue First CELESTIAL FIGURE ; 
Oh, as to that, I really cannot say. It’s what is called “Human nature.” 


Tue SEcoND CELESTIAL FIGURE 
Oh! 
They walk off thoughtfully. 
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MURAY 


BERTHE AND FRANCESCA 
BRAGGIOTI 


The gifted — of Isadore Braggioti 
heir unusual talents as 
amateurs have advanced them among the 


of Boston. 


professionals under B. F. Keith 


GENTHE 


MARYON VADIE 
The American Genée, now being starred 
on the Keith circuit. She is accompanied 
on her terpsichorean flight by her husband, 
Ota Gygi, violinist to the court of Spain 


MARGERY PETERSON 
elow) 
The charming little sprite of 
the Greenwich Village Follies, 
whose vivid personality is re- 
flected in the gaiety and wist- 
fulness of her dance 


RUTH PAGE (below) 
Last season’s premiére danseuse 
of Bohm’s ballet intime, now one 
of the attractions of the Music 
Box Revue. In addition to being 
a dancer of unsurpassable grace, 

she is a skilled pantomimist 






VANITY FAIR 





THE ARGENTINAS 
Roberto Medrano and Emilia Delirio, 
whose whirlwind enactment of a South 
American apache dance is one of the high 
lights in George White’s Scandals 





MURAY 


JEAN BROWN ss 
The Sally of “‘Saliy, Irene and Mary” has 
just turned sixteen and with Eddie 
Dowling shares the honors of the Casino. 
She dances with delightful spontaneity 


The Autumn Rites of Terpsichore 


Dancers Who Have Achieved Outstanding Successes in the First Productions of the New Season 
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Geraldine Farrar’s Career 


A List of Her Roles, and.a Summary of Her Dramatic Successes and Artistic Achievements 


Geraldine Farrar has been the femi- 
nine idol of our opera going public. 

The demonstrations last April when she 
left the Metropolitan Opera Company for a 
Jong concert tour, exceeded anything of the 
kind ever witnessed by this writer in a criti- 
gal career of forty-one years. Even Miss 
Farrar, accustomed for two decades to what 
are known as “ovations”, was so overcome Ly 
these demonstrations, that she seemed to be ut- 
ferly unable to take it all in. 

Imagine this American beauty, first 
unfolding her charms at the age of nine- 
fen, (just twenty one years ago) to a 
critical Berlin audience as Marguerite 
in Gounod’s Faust! The rule had been 
fora European artist to win fame in her 
own country and then receive a call from 
America. Geraldine Farrar reversed the 
process, leaving America to storm the 
metropolis of music in Germany. It was 
in many ways an extraordinary and un- 
precedented affair. She was allowed to 
ing her part in Italian, although 
polyglot performances at the Konigliche 
Oper were strictly verboten. 

How did she achieve this miracle? 
By impressing, the management of the 
opera house in Berlin. They saw and 
heard her sing the waltz from Romeo et 
Juliette in French, the bird song from 
I Pagliacci in Italian. It worked like 
acharm. “In my office,” the manager 
said to her, ‘I have a contract with you 
for three years. Do you care to sign it?” 

“But I have no idea of singing in 
German”, she protested. “I want to 
sing in Italian.” 

“If I let you sing here in Italian, will 
you sign the contract?” 

“Here, in Berlin, in Italian?” 

“It will be a novelty,” replied Count 
von Hochberg. ‘But the people here 
want one. You are very much of a 
novelty, quite unlike the stout ladies 
who waddle about protesting their oper- 
atic fate to spectators who find it diffi- 
alt to believe in their cruel lot and 
youthful innocence. In you I have 
discovered a happy combination of 
voice and personality. To secure you 
for Berlin I will let you sing in Italian.” 


A Brilliant Debut 


F's the past sixteen years in America 


S Geraldine was still under age the 
legal contract had to be signed for her 
by her mother and father. She agreed to sing 
Faust, Traviata, and Pagliacci in Italian and 
ia the meantime learn the German language 
for future use. Then on October 15, 1901, 
came her brilliant debut as a Marguerite who 
Was neither fat nor forty—and the news- 
Papers echoed the joy of the audience over 
this discovery. Not that the critics sheathed 
their pens. There were plenty of “buts” and 
“ifs” in their notices of her later appearances 
but the public took her to heart more’and more, 
because she sang directly to their hearts. 
Imperial approval poured oil on the flames. 
Smart young officers and court society, headed 
by the Emperor and his family, frequented 


By HENRY T. FINCK 


her performances; and thus came romance, 
fame and wealth to the American prima donna 
who was still in her teens. 

Don’t think that it was only the Ameri- 
can woman’s beauty and voice that pleased 
the opera-goers. From that moment Geral- 
dine Farrar began to develop to an extra- 
ordinary degree, the use of her brains, the 
emotional quality of her singing and acting, 
the passion for sumptuous dress. Combined 
with her youth and beauty and the quality 


PHOTOGRAPH BY TOWNSEND 


GERALDINE FARRAR 





After sixteen years as the feminine idol of the American opera 
she has, for a season at least, deserted the operatic stage for 
an extended tour to be devoted exclusively to song recitals. 
In this article the author has endeavored to sum up the great 
value of her contribution to American operatic art and history. 
In the continuation will be found the list of her operatic 
roles, one rarely equalled by singers of her age. 


of her voice these made an irresistible en- 
semble of qualities and gifts. 

In La Traviata these qualities were best 
exemplified. ‘I was all afire’ she wrote, 
‘when I studied the role of Camille. I had 
wonderful memories of the great Sarah as 
Marguerite Gauthier. I had heard famous 
prima donnas in Traviata, but few, other 
than the emotional Bellincioni had ever suc- 
cessfully acted the operatic heroine. I was 
allowed to eliminate much of the stilted tra- 
ditional settings, and, with modern scenery 
and new costumes, I presented the role in such 
a way that it became one of my most popular 
successes.” 

When, a few years later, she appeared in 
New York in Traviata I wrote: “Like Nils- 
son, she seemed to die, not of phthisis aided 


and developed by dissipation, but of a 
broken heart.” She did not, in the last 
scene, indulge in the cough which is so ridi- 
culous in view of the fact that in the same 
scene she has to sing with the full power of 
her lungs. This was a new interpretation of 
the role. Her good judgment told her to be 
bold and take the stage-management in her 
own hands and subdue the pathological aspect 
of the death-bed scene. 


Lessons from Lilli Lehmann 


T has often been written that Lilli 

Lehmann, greatest of Wagnerian 
sopranos, prepared Miss Farrar for her 
Berlin appearances. This is an error. 
It was not till after her initial suc- 
cesses that the ambitious young Ameri- 
can applied to Mme. Lehmann for les- 
sons, and got them. 

They were of incalculable value to 
her. Concerning her association with 
the great Lilli, Geraldine wrote, in 1909: 

“I found, under her guidance, repose, 
economy of gesture, eloquence of atti- 
tude, and clean singing ..... My 
hands—large, nervous, and of almost 
Southern flexibility—have always given 
me trouble. Lilli Lehmann warned me 
that I used them and my arms too much 
to express what I should have put into 
my face. She tied them together behind 
my back for many a weary lesson till I 
conquered the feeling of trying to 
employ 110 digits instead of the normal 
number, and learned to use my face’. 

Would that all opera singers were 
subjected to such discipline! Thanks 
to Lehmann’s coaching and her innate 
gifts of emotional singing and realistic 
acting, Miss Farrar scored a tremen- 
dous success in Germany—and subse- 
quently in New York—as Elizabeth in 
Wagner’s Tannhdauser. 

No stone was left unturned by the 
ambitious young American to achieve 
authority in her roles. Thus, when it 
was decided that she was to create Mas- 
senet’s immortal Manon for Berlin, she 
forthwith hied herself to Paris to study 
the part with the composer himself. 
‘He was kind and sympathetic”, she 
wrote, ‘“‘and I studied with him with the 
blindest obedience and enthusiasm.” 

Important things happened during this 
visit to Paris. It was there that she first met 
Heinrich Conried, who subsequently brought 
her to New York; M. Gailhard, who offered 
her a flattering engagement at the Paris Opera, 
in view of her brilliant Berlin success in 
Manon; and Raoul Gunsbourg of Monte 
Carlo, the show place of the world, which 
vied with New York in bringing under one 
roof as many famous opera singers as possi- 
ble. Subsequently she received from him a 
telegram offering her a series of appearances 
in Bohéme or Pagliacci. 

That was the beginning of her international 
triumphs. At Monte Carlo, in 1904 she first 
met Jean de Reszke, Caruso, Renaud and 
other great artists, who soon became her 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Black Country 


VANITY FAIR 


The Story of a Queer One in the Land of Smoke and Chimneys 


N that circus of Middle England where 
I men make things—that wilderness of 

wheels and smoke where chimneys rule, 
I heard this tale. I heard it by the wayside 
at Stewpony Heath, and while I listened the 
chimneys poured their hot wrathful breath 
across the hills, and pit-shafts leered and 
gloomed through the mist, and dynamos 
throbbed and hammers rang. Scraps of vege- 
tation and squabs of grass, poisoned with 
iron dust, wilted by the side of broken bricks 
and scrapped masonry. The brown twigs of 
the hedges dripped brown rain. The air was 
harsh to the nostrils and the lungs. From 
afar one heard sounds of dogs and raucous 
children; but no voice of man. Only the 
voices of the engines across the plashy singed 
fields denied the thought that this was a city 
of destruction abandoned by man and left to 
the conquerors. 

A grotesque country of grotesque people— 
a country heavy with menace and brooding; 
charged with mischief whereby men discover 
strange corners of their hearts, and turn and 
turn from its twilight towards darkness. 


N the later hours of a Saturday afternoon 

of winter, Charlie Crabble stood above 
Stewpony Heath mouthing a girl’s name, and 
cursing. Jessie Snashall. The syllables made 
beauty for his ear and pain for his heart. For 
Jessie had given him the bird; had told him 
off in public; and he hated her and her proud 
ways, and burned for her desirable face that 
glowed before his eyes. He had once yearned 
to love her, splendidly; now he wanted only 
to possess her, and shame her and shock her 
to recognition of his quality. At thought of 
her and of what he desired to do with her, his 
pulses drummed. 

A queer one, this Charlie Crabble. From 
childhood he had been left uncompanioned— 
the bastard—and at length the misery of soli- 
tude had driven him in upon himself and had 
taade him Queer. Children, dogs, and cats 
scampered from him. Men couldn’t make him 
out, and didn’t try. Women said there was 
a something about him that. .... and mothers 
looked at him with suspicious brows. As for 
the girls, whose company he had so long 
sought in a shuffling, furtive way—their faces 
withered, and they drew in their breath bit- 
terly if he passed near them. Stories and 
dark hints began to gather about his name. 

He stood hunched, a lank, half-grown 
creature of sharp features and thick eyelids. 
His knees sagged. His shoulders made an 
acute angle with his head. He had a wry, 
mobile mouth that could smile and leer in 
one movement; and it smiled and leered now 
as he mumbled Jessie’s name, and gave words 
to the theughts he had about her. “Ey, I'd 
like to get ‘er, an’... .” 

Below him Clutterfield glowered and glowed 
and twinkled, and Woolingford belched 
flame, and the burning refuse of Pinksey 
flung furious signals to the sky. Long lines 
of light, stiff and unbroken as a parade of 
guards, streaked the sky-line. The lacing 
wheels of the shafts rose densely black 
against the increasing purple of the evening; 
and dimly, insubstantially, chimneys far and 
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near grouped themselves in accidental gran- 
deur. There lay the vast area of the Black 
Country, spreading its slag-heaps to the moon- 
light and roaring from its chimneys the ulti- 
mate demonomy of the age of progress. 

And it was his only friend. 

He turned from it to the mob of ineffectual 
cramped streets, and the huddled houses of 
Stewpony, where he had no friends, and 
cursed them, and the countryside cursed with 
him in grunt and spit and bellow. 

With a sweep of the arm he let out all his 
hatred and desire and despair. 

“Aw—booger all!” 

And upon that came inspiration. The 
spirit of the country moved within him, and 
sent a thought crawling into his dark heart. 
His lips parted to taste it, and he swayed him- 
self to and fro. His dull slanting eyes began 
to sparkle. He shivered. He pondered it, 
and mumbled, “Ey, ey...... "Appen I'll 
’ave er after all. Ey.” 

Chuckling and sniggering, he pulled him- 
self together and moved down to the un- 
welcoming lights of the town. As_ he 
passed a corner-lot where urchins were play- 
ing shambling football, there was a sudden 
outcry—‘“Leuk eout—Charlie Crabble!” and 
a helter-skelter. They fled to the edge of 
the lot, and at a safe distance shouted timid 
obscenities. He sent them casual blasphe- 
mies, and passed on. In a side-street of the 
town a blank wall caught his eye. He stopped. 
He took a piece of chalk from his pocket, and 
with it scribbled certain words linking them 
with Jessie’s full name. He trembled as he 
wrote the word girl. 


The word was a caress to 

his ears, and around it he daily hung a 
hundred long bright desperate dreams. For 
him their empire was a gracious enclosure 
away from the reek and stain of monotonous 
years; a riverside garden, green woodland 
rides, moist meadows, sleek, tireless days and 
curious moonswept nights; delicious clothes 
and clear cool faces and urgent limbs. At the 
mere sight of frill-frocked girls these pictures 
crowded upon him, and his blood would stir 
and his lips leer. Their clothes tossed him 
murmurs of delicious secrets, and he had 
looked with delight upon the day when he 
should get off, round the bandstand, with 
some shy wild thing, and take her home, and 
pass beyond the mystery of her garments, and 
possess her. For him the poorest drab of 
the factory was a processional princess, a blot 
of beauty glowing for him alone on the hard 
visage of Stewpony Heath. 

‘And girls fled from him—some in silent 
horror, some using bitter tongues. No mat- 
ter how he smiled upon them, no matter with 
what twist of bravado or soft-footed airiness 
he approached them—they saw something in 
his eyes, and fled. And at last, after long 
sufferance of their flight and their jeers, their 
beauty became an affront which he longed to 
requite; and he turned to the scowling country, 
and set his face against goodness and merri- 
ment for ever. 

He accepted his exile. He turned to the 
monstrous solitudes and wastes outside the 


town, and there, in that Devil’s Allotment, 
he found hours of dark ecstasy, when he 
became part of it. Bright visions of girls 
gave place to appealing nightmares, which 
rang and flashed with bitter revelation, 
From these adventurous hours he began to 
divine knowledge that was beyond his experi- 
ence. He knew secret raptures. He was no 
longer dismayed because he was unlike others; 
they had the mind and soul of bloaters. Often 
he had peeped in at warm tavern doors, mirth- 
ful with the noise of men, and wished he were 
of them, and could drink beer and get drunk 
and gamble and tell the smutty story with 
them. But he could not. He could only 
mooch, lonely and loveless, about the half: 
hearted High Street, brooding upon strange 
things, eyeing moodily the fluttering frocks 
and audacious hats, and building about them 
terrible episodes. He hated the lads who 
found favor with the girls, and hated the 
girls who found them favourable; and in his 
heart dreams and devils made _ everlasting 
battle. 

But in that gnarled countryside he found 
something of peace. One stormy Sunday, near 
Woolingford, he had discovered a dark tower, 
standing derelict. Between sun and thunder 
it reared its pitted head. Its window-spaces 
were blank of glass, and in that lone land- 
scape, under the wicked light of the storm, it 
loomed, like a soulless body. It beckoned him, 
and to its cold dark menace he surrendered 
himself; and there he would hide and brood, 
and possess all that the world denied him. He 
felt that he understood it, and that it under- 
stood him. He began to haunt it for what its 
recesses yielded to him. He began to set 
his love-dreams against its abandoned ugli- 
ness, to evoke the figures of girls imprisoned 
in it. His thoughts would run in hot curves 
about them, and in their thrilling youth and 
beauty they would float like phantom fres- 
coes across the stertorous breast of the heath. 

And he would be a cruel king in Babylon. 


UT it was Jessie upon whom his thoughts 
B ran day and night, Jessie with her firm 
stride, and her close contemptuous eyes, and 
that ebony hair of hers; which she wore in 4 
swinging plait to her waist, unapproachable as 
a queen. For weeks he had been haunting her, 
moving near her in the High Street, brush- 
ing against her in the factory, or standing at 
a corner with supplicating eyes. Until, sick 
with this furtive fawning, she had that morn- 
ing exploded. i 

“Ey, yew—Charlie Crabble— yew Jé 
stoap ’angin’ reound me. See?.... Leuk 
at my new sweet’aert, gels. Whaat 1s ut? 
'Tidden a man, . . .Poots ’is dirty ‘aends 
on me, an’ all. Loike ’avin’ a toad jump 0 
ya! ’Eidden aman. ’E’s a——” : 

Pretty lips and bright eyes scorched him 
with mockery. They gave him loud orders 
to march, and cried shocking words at him; 
he obeyed them and slunk away like a pelted 
dog. But this last open disdain stung him 
with fresh desire—desire to bruise and shame 
and break, while yet worshipping and lov- 
ing. And now he saw his way. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Professor De Witt’s course in the Silver Age of 
Byzantine Art is one of the most esoteric in 
the University. Only three students have elect- 
ed it and they are very snobbish about it. 
Professor De Witt may not be able to coach the 
crew but he does know Byzantine Art. His great 
work on “Early Church Gothic Symptoms in 
Some Ikons of the Reign of Paleologus IV” is 
published by the University Press at $17.50 a copy 
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Professor Aloysius LaSalle teaches painting and 
is a defender of the classic tradition. He is a 
firm believer in the idealization of the human 
form and has fearlessly characterized Cézanne 
and Matisse as “Futuristic madmen”. He has 
made a special study of still life and one of his 
most succesful canvases—a picture of four 
apples and an enormous dead trout—hangs in 
the corridor of the Art School 
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or Joe. Magnus of the Theological 
a + nen” one of his younger 
confréres told his class that “there were 
assages of splendid prose poetry in the 
Epistles of St. Paul”, Dr. Magnus arose 
in faculty meeting and cried: I under 
stand that an instructor at this seminary 
has been characterizing the words of Paul 
as no better that poetry! How long shall 
we continue to harbor this blasphemet 


among us? 
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Professor Livingston Black teaches Anthropo- 
logy with the immobile dignity of some massive 
early rock formation over which the ephemeral 
centuries of man pass like inconsequent dust. 
He usually comes to class dragging with him an 
indignant foetus or the thigh bone of a mastodon 
and makes the more sensitive members of the 
class uneasy by pointing out to them their close 
kinship with these unpleasing monsters 


Bringers of Light: The Professors 
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Profesor Hyacinth Schultz teaches music. He is 

proud of his modern taste and has been en- 

gaged for ten years on the composition of @ 

symphonic poem, after the manner of Berlioz, on 

the subject of “Lorna Doone” The shrimp-catch- 

ing passage, which he ‘considers rather daring, 
is scored for two piccolos in E flat 


Professor Tuttle gives a popular dramatic course 
“From Aeschylus to Shaw.” He is by meat 
academic and strives hard to avoid pedantyy, 
holding that only commercial successes age 
described as “good plays.” He believes fr 
“Oedipus,” ‘La Dame aux Camélias,” and “ : 
Thirteenth Chair” are the best plays ever Longo 
because they are the best constructed. He 
himself written a clever crook play 


Half a Dozen Heroes of the Classroom and the Lecture Hall as They Appear in Their Respective Native Elements 
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America the Target in a New Russian Revolution 
Details of the Collapse of the Great Conspiracy Against the United States 


that Russia’s Soviet Government is 
again on the point of collapse. ‘Tt has 
of course collapsed before, first on Kerensky 
and then on Admiral Kolchak, and after that, 
or it may have been before—such is the confu- 
sion of Russian affairs—on General Wrangel. 


According to my own observations, here in 
Petrograd, the present tragic condition of 
Russia is not due to economic disintegration 
aggravated by drought and famine, nor to 
constant internecine warfare, but to the fail- 
ure of a carefully conceived and well executed 
plan on the part of Lenin, by which the Uni- 
ted States was to have been brought into the 
fold of Bolshevism through a campaign of 
subotage cleverly directed at America’s mov- 
ing-picture industry and periodical press. 

When I interviewed Lenin to-day at the 
headquarters of the Supreme Economic Kom- 
missionitzky, on the Nevsky Prospekt, I found 
him anxious to explain this recent and abor- 
tive revolution. 

Mr. Lenin said: 

“You may tell the readers of your maga- 
tine that our plan was to attack capitalism in 
America through two channels: (1) the 
moving-pictures and (2) the popular maga- 
tines. We had decided to devote our gold 
reserve to bringing about the downfall of capi- 
talism and the triumph of Soviet rule in 
America, by a method known to Sociologists 
as ‘boring from within’ on two of your lead- 
ing industries, rather than to devote that re- 
serve to the purchase of food for our people, 
since the vindication of our principles and the 
triumph of our cause always comes before any 
merely material considerations with us. 


T=, are unmistakable indications 


The Ruination of the Movies 


E therefore sent several trusted agents 

to America. The young Kommissar 
who was given a million dollars with which to 
go to America and demoralize the film industry 
of your country did his work well. We have 
positive proof that the present low condition 
of your moving-pictures is due to his liberal 
expenditure of that million dollar fund in 
buying up Rolls-Royce cars.” 

“I don’t quite follow you,” I said. 

“By that means,” Lenin continued, “both 
capitalism and the bourgeoisie were dealt a 
crushing blow. Not being able to secure Rolls- 
Royce cars, in either New York or Holly- 
wood—because our agent had bought them 
all—your movie stars could not possibly go 
toand from their work. Hence, no moving- 
Pictures have been made in the United States, 
(except comic films and frozen North serials) 
as the moving-picture actresses were marooned 
athome. And, as the people in America must 
ave new movies with pretty actresses in them, 
they are now on the point of revolt. 

“Having reduced your leading industry 
to this state, our agents began a campaign 
against another of your leading industries. 

“We were aware that the popular periodi- 
cals in America represented the highest tri- 
umph of your art impulse. It was on this 
knowledge that we relied. By a scientific 
study of what the Yankee public wants, your 
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magazine editors have standardized your 
periodicals down to the last detail, even using 
the system of interchangeable parts and 
quantity production. The formula had been 
reduced to such a beautiful simplicity that 
even the most backward and deficient editor 
could understand and follow it. It consisted 
of the following essential parts: one picture, 
by Neysa McMein, of a pretty girl on the 
cover; one story of business success, one of 
scandal in high society, one of domestic senti- 
ment of the wholesome middle-western type, 
one of a poor girl representing virtue persecut- 
ed but triumphant, and a serial detective story. 


Lenin’s Diabolic Scheme 


ITH these facts in view, I knew 
exactly where to strike, in order to 
bring down the whole capitalistic system of 
America with a single blow. The idea was 
wholly my own, but Trotsky has claimed 
credit for it, because he once worked on a 
Socialistic New York newspaper. But this 
claim is preposterous, as Trotsky’s publica- 
tion was never known to print a picture of a 
pretty girl on its cover. My contention is 
further proved by the fact that I shall soon 
have Trotsky incarcerated in the fortress of 
Petropavlovsk because of the failure of our 
plan. 

“This was the idea, in a nutshell: There 
occurred, just as we were beginning our 
campaign, a serious strike in the printing 
plants of the American periodicals. We took 
advantage of this strike by placing our most 
trusted agents in positions where they had 
access to the manuscript files, illustration cabi- 
nets, editorial departments and composing 
rooms. On a given night, we made our great 
concerted effort, an effort which we thought 
would bring your entire capitalistic system 
down in ruins. 

“What did our men do? They took the 
magazine advertisements in all the magazine 
offices and printed them as stories; and they 
printed the stories as advertisements. Thus, 
the strange case of Addison Sims of Seattle 
was printed with a picture designed to adver- 
tise ladies’ underwear, posed by a leading 
society girl—or Follies girl—I forget exactly 
which. This splendid feature was credited to 
Wallace Irwin and played up as a love-story 
entitled The Man Who Remembered. They 
then took the picture of the Onyx Hosiery girl, 
or something like it, from the colored adver- 
tisements and printed it as a cover, over the 
caption The Village Hose Company. 

“They changed the headings and display 
type of the advertisements and ran them in 
the text pages of the periodicals as love stories 
and business stories and special articles— 
crediting them to the ten picked authors who 
write everything except the advertisements in 
all American publications of popular appeal. 
These individuals are, as you know, the Irwin 
Brothers—Wallace and Will; Albert Payson 
Terhune, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Irvin S. 
Cobb, Fanny Hurst, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Robert W. Chambers, Rupert Hughes and Dr. 
Frank Crane. 

“Joseph Hergesheimer’s name was placed 


at the head of the Home Dressmaking Insti- 
tute advertisement; while his own story was 
printed as a Correspondence School in Milli- 
nery; Mrs. Rinehart was allotted the depart- 
ment of Dreams and Social Etiquette. And so, 
as Little Buttercup used to say, we mixed those 
babies up. 

“Then we waited for the crash, We 
listened for a peal of sardonic laughter to rise 
from plutocrat, proletariat, and bourgeoisie 
alike. We expected that the publication offi- 
ces would be mobbed, the news-stands raided, 
and that, thenceforward, the public would 
read nothing but the Liberator, the Call and 
the Appeal to Reason. 

“We thought that the capitalistic press 
would be simply swept away by the storm of 
public derision; and that your populace, being 
no longer doped by the adolescent sentimen- 
tality of the sexless sex stories, or befuddled 
by the American Magazine’s business success 
articles, would no longer sustain your capital- 
istic system in any of its larger manifestations, 

“But we were wrong.” 

“This brilliantly conceived and daringly 
executed coup failed, fizzled, fell flat. I am 
chagrined to ‘confess that not one out of 
seventy million magazine readers in America 
noted anything except an improvement in 
their favorite publications; and ten million of 
these, in their pleased enthusiasm, wrote letters 
to the editors remarking that the new issues 
were the best and jazziest numbers they had 
ever seen- 


Trotsky’s Suggestion 

66 OU see, we thought the American read- 

ing public had a sense of humor, even of 
sardonic humor. We see now that we should 
have stopped the periodicals altogether, and 
let the people see how much brighter the day— 
and their minds—would become without them. 
It was of no avail that we published the 
Saturday Evening Post as the Cosmopolitan, 
or Munsey’s as Collier’s Weekly. The great 
American reading public was ravished with 
delight to see Velvet Joe, (pictured as Charles 
M. Schwab) telling- how he succeeded in 
business; and the old jimmypipe joysmoke 
stuff as a new story by Fannie Hurst. Circu- 
lations doubled, and the editors were swamped 
with enthusiastic letters of appreciation and 
praise. 

“Ah, I wonder if, after all, Trotsky wasn’t 
right?” added the imperturbable Lenin. 

“What do you mean?” your correspondent 
inquired. 

“Well,” concluded Lenin, gloomily, “‘Trot- 
sky warned me that I would be defeated in 
this ‘boring from within’ attack on the peri- 
odical business, as I outlined it.” 

“But, why—?” 

“Trotsky said that if we really wanted to 
put a crimp in the circulations of the Ameri- 
can magazines, we should simply order our 
emissaries to print one issue of each magazine 
with a portrait of Irvin Cobb on the covers 
instead of the usual pretty girl by Neysa 
McMein.” ; 

“Yes,” he sighed regretfully, “I’m afraid 
that Trotsky was right.” 
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Fresh Cod: A Color Etching by George Belcher 


The English Illustrator and Satirist Begins a Series of Character Etchings 


W ITH the possible exception of Forain (the redoubtable French satirist, now —_ acters he portrays. Without him Punch and The Tatler would indeed be in 

entering his seventies, in Paris), George Belcher probably ranks to-day as a bad way. This is the first of a series of etchings by him called The Street 
the ablest of living black and white delineators. His humor is unfailing, his | Merchants of London. The etchings are about the size of this reproduction and 
knowledge of types incredible, his draughtsmanship never faltering. But most are delicately colored. Orders for the series may be sent to the artist, 6 William 
of all is he entitled to praise because of the admirable mixture in his types, Street, Knightsbridge, London, W. The edition is limited to one hundred im- 
of satire and sympathy, keenness and kindness. His tongue is always in his pressions from each plate. The masterpiece above is reproduced here for the 
cheek. byt at the same moment his heart seems to go out in love to the char- first time. The next in the series will be Cat’s Meat, Ice Creams and Whelks. 
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The Music of Post-Straussian Germany 


Impressions of Three Present-Day German Musicians Gleaned from Recent Performances of Their Work 


cal witch-burning during the war. It 
was in vain that well-intentioned 
le sought to preserve for the musical 
public the pleasure of hearing during the try- 
ing days of combat the works produced by 
Germans in the last fifty years. It was in 
vain that Dr. Henry Van Dyke wrote that 
most German composers, Chopin and Beetho- 
yn in particular, were not Germans at all, 
but Jews resident in the Fatherland; seeking 
by this really brilliant piece of sophistry to 
gave the situation for music-lovers. The 
best-laid plans went the way of so many best- 
id plans. I know of a number of earnest 
suls who proposed to the authorities original 
schemes whereby modern German music might 
be robbed of its more insidious propaganda, 
and be made palatable to full-blooded Ameri- 
cans, red, white and blue, and were granted 
not even a hearing. 

One of these schemes, indeed, was so in- 
genious that it deserves to be preserved for 
future use. ‘No more than a few changes 
in the words or in the business of Enemy 
choral or operatic works,” so wrote its serious- 
minded young author, “need be made to 
draw the sting of propaganda. For example 
in singing the Ninth Symphony, let there be 
substituted for the words 

“Seid umschlungen, Millionen, 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt!” 
the words 
“And we’re going to show the Kaiser 
What those Yankee boys can do!” 
Or, in Tristan und Isolde, let Isolde, instead 
of waving Tristan on with the usual white 
arf, display a large American flag. In Die 
Meistersinger, Junker von Stolzing could be 
made to win the crown of Master and the hand 
of the fair Eva by singing, not the Prize Song, 
but The Star-Spangled Banner, In Der 
Rosenkavalier the cavalier might be made to 
present to the affianced, in place of the silver 
tose, a Liberty Bond; while in Salome the 
dancer could demand as her reward that the 
head of either Nicolai Lenin or Senator La 
Follette be brought to her in a silver dish. 
In this way eminently patriotic spectacles 
could be made of these works, and a victory 
gained over the most insidious Teuton snares.” 
The Banishment of German Music 
Bet not even this spirited proposal was 
considered for a moment. No compro- 
mise could be effected. There were too many 
People about suffering from painfully sup- 
pressed German ancestry. There were others, 
not descended from Germans, who, neverthe- 
less, on hearing a song of Brahms sung in the 
venacular, found themselves wondering in 
spite of themselves whether it was really pos- 
sible that the Peop!- that had produced such 
beautiful music could really all, all of them, 
be so wicked as the quirites averred them to be. 

Also, there were many people who had been 
fnding the music of Beethoven and Wagner 
ad Strauss “perfectly wonderful” with a 
‘light though sometimes scarcely perceptible 
degree of effort. Consequently, to the stake 
and to the lantern this stuff must go. Into 


Ban but terrible was our orgy of musi- 


By PAUL ROSENFELD 


too many ears is poured its subtle insidious 
promptings. Too many people felt that in 
some manner it contained the most subversive 
power; that its every note was charged with 
baleful suggestions and treasonable ideas. 
There was something black and awful about 
it, and it were better to have it taken out of 
reach. 

Besides, were not our allies haranguing us 
and bidding us fling away forever this mon- 
strous mess? Was there not the eminent 
French composer Camille Saint-Saéns urging 
us to banish forever out of our hearts the love 
of the accursed fraud Wagner, and to bestow 
our affections instead on the safer and purer 
modern French school composed of Reyer, 
Massenet, Gounod, Bruneau and, of our 
humble servant, Camille himself? Was not 
d’Indy, from out the Gothic shadows of the 
Schola Cantorum, also invoking us to discard 
all German influence, as he himself has so 
rigorously done all his life, and turn instead 
to the French symphonists? And we could 
scarcely permit them to feel us greater slackers 
than they already did. 

So the way of all witches, wizards, con- 
jurors, sorcerers, enchanters, succubi, incubi, 
seditionists,  subversionists, insurrectionists, 
and all other satanic sowers of insidious 
enemy propaganda, modern German music 
went; and its place knew it no more. 


The Decline of Strauss 

ND to-day, now that the daughters of the 
North German Lloyd and other persons 
have removed their ban from off it, and the 
opera and the orchestras and one or two 
singers not afraid of adding a difficult and 
original song now and then to their reper- 
tories, have commenced again to give us 
specimens of it, we find ourselves obliged to 
orient ourselves in a situation much altered. 
It was for the course of only a very few years 
that we were shut off from the minds of those 
who were making move—or seeking to make 
move—the musical ‘art of Germany. Yet, 
those few years appear to have been the divid- 
ing line between two eras of music. There is 
a poem of Guillaume Apollinaire’s which de- 
scribes his trip back from the Norman coast 
to Paris the night of the fatal thirtieth of 
August; at the end of the journey, he tells us, 
he set foot in a world different from that in 
which he had commenced his passage; some- 
thing of the same feeling he must then have 
had, comes over us as we touch again the 
music of contemporary Germany. We have 

set foot in post-Straussian composition. 

True, Strauss had ceased developing before 
1917. Not for nearly a decade before had he 
been leading the party of musical progress in 
the Fatherland. He had said most of what 
he had to say by the time of Elektra; and the 
high spirits of Der Rosenkavalier and of 
Ariane auf Naxos were indeed hollow and 
fictitious. But at the moment when the cur- 
tain of smoke fell across our eyes, there was 
still some hope of a resurrection of his genius. 
He had produced, in the years behind him, 
together with much of doubtful value, much 
that was original and expressive and genial; 


it seemed very possible, probably no less 
in his own country than in this, that he might 
still give music a new direction and bend 
even the best of contemporary minds to see 
eye to eye with him. Offenbach had written 
Les Contes d’Hoffmann after the collapse of 
Louis Napoleon; and Richard Strauss might, 
like him, do some of his best work after the 
strutting, rich, vulgar society of Wilhelmian 
Germany had disappeared. 


The Interment of Strauss 

But the rising of the curtain has shown us 
pretty conclusively that we were deceived—and 
what is more it had already brought his com- 
patriots to the same conviction. Strauss the 
dynamic musician has gone to join the fathers 
of the tonal church in Abraham’s bosom. The 
boiled sausage who to-day goes by his name 
and writes Die Frau ohne Schatten is not the 
Strauss of the seven days’ orchestral wonders. 
The festival of his compositions given under 
his direction last winter placed the star 
pointing pyramid over his remains. What is 
good in Strauss’s work sounds to us to-day no 
more radical and unhoused and novel than 
the music of Schumann sounded to those 
whose ears were amazed by the chorus of Till 
Eulenspiegel—so far have we moved away 
from it under the leadership of the new 
French and Russian composers. And it has. 
finally been borne in upon us that the stage 
in Germany is vacant, awaiting the composer 
with the fresh lyrical impulse; and that the 
hour is come wherein the generation which 
stands upon the shoulders of the Bavarian 
must show whether it has the power to remint 
the idiom of music, or whether the art is 
decadent in Germany indeed. 


The School of Strauss 


HAT we have been given to hear of the 

work of the generation which has had 
opportunity of learning from Strauss, makes 
us feel that the new period is still something 
more of an interregnum than it is the com- 
mencement of a new reign. The sun of 
Strauss may have set; but no other musician 
of a lyrical impulse equally powerful to that 
of the young Richard II has risen to take his 
place in the sky. An impression of a state 
of things of the sort we got last season from 
the performance by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra of the Fantastic Variations on c Theme of 
Berlioz’ by Walther Braunfels. Now, Braun- 
fels has not up to the present been, strictly 
speaking, a post-Straussian composer. He, 
as well as Bischoff Boehe, and other members 
of the group of Munich composers to which 
he belongs, have been a little more disciples 
than co-workers of the languid monarch. 
They have written program symphonies under 
his influence; tried to make orchestral novels 
about their own figures or that of Odysseus, 
or write orchestral essays on the history of 
Taormina and of the Cadets of Gascony. 
Their melodic invention has a good deal of 
the rather facilc charm of Strauss’ own; their 
instrumentation follows his own South 

(Continued on page 110) 
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The Smart Set is represented at 
every Russian Fair by the officer 
and the lady, Wealth personified! 

Aristocracy triumphant! 





ERGE Soudey- 

kin, the Russian 
painter whose fame 
in Moscow became 
so great that he 
was called to Paris 
to meet with an 
equal success there 
—has at last arrived 
in America. He has 
been working frant- 
ically on a new edi- 
tion of the Chauve 











The Balloon Merchant 

tempting almost beyond 

endurance the character 

of Katinka the thrifty 

but luxury-loving peas- 
ant maiden 
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The Mujik and his Baba, repre- 


always flock to country fairs and 
remain, to the end, wide-eyed with 
wonder at the glories about them 













‘he usual Bessarabian Gypsy, famed 
for his wiles and his cunning, trying 
to sell a somewhat spavined horse to 
a guiless Russian soldier at the Fair 






Domestic Servant and 
Shop Clerk, representing the work- 
ing classes and also the phenom- 
enon of feminine come-hither and 


masculine follow-on 





Souris. We are 
privileged to show 
some recent sketches 
by him portraying 
the types to be met 
with in every Rus- 
sian country fair. 
Mr. Soudeykin has 
just completed a 
remarkably _ telling 
cover design for 
Vanity Fair which 
is soon to appear. 











More temptations for 
the peasant visitors at 
the fair, delectable 
Apple Sellers and not to 
be resisted Ice Cream 
Dispensers 
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Miracles and the Expert Witness 


With a Particular Consideration of Home’s Levitation and the Indian Rope Trick 


T is a noteworthy fact that the conjuror, 
and the conjuror alone, when confronted 
with tales of phenomena which run 

counter to all known laws of nature, remains 
unshaken in his belief in the natural order, 
however well authenticated the reports may 
be. Like Herodias in Salome, he doesn’t be- 
lieve in miracles: he has seen too many of 
them. Other men, hearing of inexplicable 
occurrences, are usually disturbed into some 
kind of credence: if they can see no natural 
explanation for what they have heard, a 
super—or extra-natural explanation must be 
admitted. This attitude, which is tanta- 
mount to a widespread belief in magic, per- 
sists among the learned as well as among the 
ignorant; even the scientists have given seri- 
ous consideration to such miracles as ecto- 
plasm and telepathy. . 

But the conjuror, however inexplicable the 
miracle he hears about, though he hear it from 
an eye-witness of unquestioned veracity and 
sanity, remains unmoved. And the source of 
this equanimity is not, as many think, narrow- 
mindedness, but rather the knowledge of a 
fundamental psychologic law—a law which 
makes possible all the deceptions of the con- 
juror and all the impositions of the miracle- 
working charlatans: No person untrained in 
the methods of deception can correctly report 
a miraculous or mysterious phenomenon. If 
this law could be understood and realized by 
mankind there would be no longer any serious 
credence given to the miraculous. But like 
most of the truths of psychology, it is repug- 
nant to man’s egotism, and nothing annoys 
the average man more than to be told, when 
he is describing some miraculous phenome- 
non that he has seen, that he is not giving an 
accurate report of what happened. 

The conjuror knows that if his observer 
can correctly describe, with complete accu- 
racy of detail, just what he has seen, he will 
almost automatically know the secret. A man 
may say, “I saw a conjuror take a rabbit out 
of an empty hat” and feel that he is giving a 
correct report. But clearly he is not. There 
is no conjuror, alive or dead, in the history 
of the world, who can take a rabbit or even 
@ postage stamp out of an empty hat. If it 
did happen, it would be quite as inexplicable 
as any marvel ever recorded. Here, as in all 
similar cases, the marvel is great only because 
the description is inaccurate. 


Testing Students with Magic 


FEW years ago I assisted a member of the 

psychology department of Ohio State 
University in making some experiments with 
his students along these lines. A number of 
simple magical experiments were performed, 
and the students were asked, not to attempt 
an explanation, but simply to describe what 
they had seen. The results were informative 
and amusing. All the magicians in the world 
could not do one-tenth of the things some of 
these observers “saw” me do. 

An examination of two very popular “mira- 
cles” in the light of these observations may 
serve to illuminate many other dark myster-: 
les. The two marvels I refer to are the 
Indian Rope Trick and the levitation ot Dan- 


By PATRICK KEARNEY 


iel D. Home. I have been asked so many 
times if there were any natural explanation 
of these phenomena that I have concluded that 
they have fascinated the western imagina- 
tion as no similar miracles have ever done. 
The Rope Trick is an old but perennially 
entrancing myth, while interest in the Home 
levitation has been revived by the recent 
publication of the biography of that medium, 
with an introduction by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. 

Both are spectacular, and both baffling. A 
conjuror throws a rope into the air, and its 
upper end mysteriously remains suspended: 
a boy climbs the rope, and disappears, 
pulling the rope after him. A medium, in 
the presence of three witnesses, floats out of 
one window and in another, eighty-five feet 
from the ground. These two marvels have 
obtained wide credence even among the skep- 
tical, and if they really happened as they 
are commonly described, they remain a perpe- 
tual challenge to any natural interpretation of 
the universe, they confound the doubter and 
confute the skeptic. 

But it happens that both of these myster- 
ies have been investigated by trained students 
of deception, and the real truth about them 
is disappointingly simple. ‘They should be 
of profound interest to psychologists, for they 
illustrate in an illuminating manner how a 
myth grows from a simple occurrence, until 
it has become a widespread and incontrovert- 
ible belief. The Rope Trick reveals how a 
report only slightly inaccurate in its details 
can lead to the most astonishing conclusions, 
while the Home levitation teaches us how the 
untrained observer can be led by the most 
transparent devices to confuse what he has 
been led to imagine with what he has actually 
seen. 


The Disappearing Boy 


to untrained observer’s report of the 
Indian Rope Trick is usually to this 
effect: the conjuror throws a rope into the air; 
instead of falling, it remains suspended. A 
small boy then climbs the rope until he is out 
of sight. He pulls the rope up after him, 
and both rope and boy have vanished. 
Sometimes the boy is made to appear again, 
in some mysterious manner. The marvel 
takes place in the open air, while the con- 
juror is completely surrounded by observers, 
and—there is no possibility of trickery. 
Many observers have snapped their cameras 
while the boy was climbing the rope. But 
when the plates were developed, they were 
totally blank. This has led many to suppose 
that the conjuror hypnotises his entire audi- 
ence into fancying they see something that 
does not happen at all, an explanation which 
satisfies those who are not aware that “group 
hypnotism” is quite impossible. 

That is the Indian Rope Trick. The de- 
tails vary with the observer, but all agree as 
to general outlines. It is never seen out- 
side of India. The supposed reason for this 
is that the Indians alone possess the magic 
power to do it; the real reason is that the trick 
is so shabby that it would be laughed at if 
done in America. It can only be performed 


before travelers who are so anxious to have 
fine tales to bring home with them that they 
blind themselves to most of its details, and 
see the rest through a mist of imagination and 
glamour. For what actually happens is so 
ridiculous as hardly to be credible. 


Kellar and the Rope Trick 


ia first accurate report of the Indian 
Rope Trick was made by the late Harry 
Kellar, who went to India years ago to inves- 
tigate the marvels he had heard about, and 
to investigate whatever higher reaches of 
magic these great magicians might have at- 
tained. He saw the Indian Rope Trick several 
times in different parts of India, and in all 
cases found it performed in the same manner. 
He was not in the least puzzled by the trick— 
what puzzled him was why it was so famous. 

Mr. Kellar noted immediately several de- 
tails which no previous observer had thought 
to include in his report. These details had 
apparently been neglected as inessential, but it 
is precisely among the “‘inessential” details 
that the trained conjuror hunts for the secret. 
And so Mr. Kellar noted that the trick was 
always performed at dusk, and always in an 
open space surrounded by trees. He noted 
further that the conjuror commenced the per- 
formance by lighting a number of incense 
bowls, placed around him in a circle. This 
preparation was accompanied by much ritual 
and chanting, and needless to say, every eye 
among the observers was glued with wonder- 
ing awe upon the fantastic, the mysterious 
figure of the conjuror. 

Realizing that the magician wanted every- 
one to look down at the ground, Mr. Kellar 
looked up at the sky, and saw that directly 
overhead, say twenty or thirty feet in the air 
a fine wire was stretched between two trees. 
Hardly had he noticed this when the smoke 
from the incense bowls arose, forming a dense 
cloud above the group, and completely con- 
cealing the wire. Into this cloud the conjuror 
threw the rope, and it is easy to understand 
how, either by means of a small hook or some 
skilful method of throwing, the rope was made 
to catch and hold on the invisible wire. The 
boy then climbed up and soon disappeared 
into the thick cloud of smoke. Once on the 
wire, he pulled the rope up after him, and, 
still concealed by the smoke, crawled along 
the wire to the tree, where he hid until the 
time of his reappearance. 

The conjuror’s chanting grew louder and 
wilder, and now he looked upward and 
waved his arms to the sky. All eyes were 
turned up, but Mr. Kellar promptly looked 
down, and saw the boy crawling along the 
ground from the base of the tree toward the 
conjuror. The smoke was now clearing but 
the darkness had so increased as to make the 
wire invisible. And while all eyes were trying 
to discover a small speck in the clouds, the 
boy reached the conjuror and hid under his 
mantle, from which, with much more chanting, 
he was mysteriously produced. 

Such are the facts of the Indian Rope Tricl:. 
Observe how the astonishing myth has growr 
up simply because observers failed to not 

(Continued on page 102) 
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BAR LE DUC, OR THE DUKE AT THE BAR 


Perhaps the chief reason why Parisian clubs are full to over- 
flowing and why there is difficulty in securing admission to any 
one of them, is that no blue law has ever been permitted to 
darken their doors. For one thing there is the bar at which 
young gentlemen pass happy and fragrant a much as, 
once in happier days, American clubmen were allowed to do 








ROULETTE 


Why in Heaven’s name 
shouldn’t gentlemen’s 
clubs in this country be 
permitted the simple 
pleasures of “oulette? 
In Paris few reputations 
are lost, few fortunes 
squandered at the club 
gaming table. Why 
limit ourselves to dreary 
rubbers of bridge when 
baccarat and rouge et 
noir are infinitely more 
diverting 








THE GIFT OF CONVERSATION 


One of the prime pleasures of French 
club life inheres in the gift shared by 
all of the members for nimble, polite 
and well-informed conversation. Art, 
women, music, fashion, jest, anecdotes, 
literature, all are dealt with by. the 
average Frenchman, lightly, pleasantly, 
and with an indefinable charm. n 
sharp contrast to our dreary talk 
about motors, stocks, and golf 


Why our Clubs are Empty 


Can't we go to Paris for Helpful Hints on 
How to Make a Man’s Club Agreeable? 


Sketches by 
BONNOTTE 


THE 
WITTY SPEECH 


Another saving grace in 
the club life of Paris is 
the witty speaker, the 
master of epigram who 
at all club meetings 
dinners or celebrations, 
can be counted on for a 
satiric, biting and wholly 
diverting address, in 
sharp contrast to the 
dreary _ spirit-blighting 
speeches heard at our 
own clubs 








THE BON VIVEUR 
But the really priceless thing about a Parisian 


club is the cooking. 


has a flavor and a 


character beyond our wildest dreams. And 
why? Simply because every member of the 
club respects good cooking—indeed reveres 


chef. American clubs, please copy 





it. It is really the critical taste of the mem- 
bers ee ee gives the needed stimulus to the 
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The Darktown Strutters on Broadway 


A Reassuring Word About the Alleged Menace of the Negro Show 


NYONE so minded can write an entirely 
A false history of American civilization 

by setting down in parallel columns the 
vogues and rages which have overtaken us 
and Europe at the same time. The highly 
patriotic, but a bit undergraduate, habit of 
slanging your own country is always more 
effective if the facts about any other country 
are a little obscure, and thanks to the cable 
and the efficacy of transatlantic mails we now 
know virtually everything that isn’t so, and 
virtually nothing that is important, about 
Europe. So it is quite possible for a critic to 
say that in literature the taste of Europe is 
far beyond ours, on the ground that Laura 
Jean Libby is the typical American author 
and Conrad and Anatole France and Tolstoi 
the typical European. I mean that this is 
possible if a critic has never heard of the work 
of Nat Gould and William Le Queux in 
England for instance. 

The latest of these false parallels would 
be this: that while Europe was going in for 
the primitive sculpture of the African negro, 
America devoted itself and its theatres to musi- 
cal shows composed and produced by the non- 
primitive negroes of Harlem, New York. The 
wail of the saxophone in Shuffle Along had 
not yet died in my ears when a Serious Critic 
made moan in his journal that the authors of 
that piece were truckling to the white man’s 
sense of superiority by exhibiting their own 
flesh and blood as a pack of cheats and scoun- 
drels. What had impressed me as a fairly 
awkward mechanism for introducing songs 
and dances was by him taken as a libel on 
a race; and forgetting the picaresque romance 
from the Odyssey to Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford, forgetting that all peoples seem to take 
an abundant pleasure in exposing themselves 
as delightful rogues, he wept over this deg- 
radation. At about that time Mr. Clive Bell, 
marking a reaction from the extreme vogue of 
African plastic, still ranked the sculptures 
produced by savage and semi-civilized negroes 
as only a little below those of the two or three 
great periods of artistic production. Again 
it would seem that Europe had in its effete 
way stolen a march on us. 


The Advent of the Negro 


N effect the colored shows were entertain- 
ing and interesting to think about, whether 
they were good or bad, and most of them 
were pretty bad. As shows, that is. As shows 
in a country which really knows how to pro- 
duce soul-satisfying eye-and-ear entertain- 
ment. They had certain attractive qualities 
and if they were in essence second-rate, they 
were at least dynamic, while the first-rate 
thing in Europe was static. While Europe 
remained calm after the war we, hysterically, 
went in for an enormous increase of pace in 
the active arts of the theatre. I do not know 
whether we are altogether the losers and leave 
the question to others. I do know that for a 
Moment these pieces seem to have over- 
shadowed our (can I say?) native revues. 
Of course in America no one cares for 
Tevues except the unenlightened millions who 
pay to see them, so there is no one to rise and 
make lamentation over this state of affairs. 
For years we have labored to perfect our 
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and consternation of Mrs. Harriet 


Horror 
Beecher Stowe, who having promoted the pro- 
fe of the Negro by publishing “Uncle Tom’s 
abin,” returns to earth and discovers that her 
age has become the international King of 


azz and is in full domination of the music, 
the dancing and the amusements of the world 


revues—and the shuffling feet of a barbarian 
summons up an evil genii to banish them 
The serene smoothness of manoeuvre which 
Mr. Wayburn prepares for Mr. Ziegfeld 
shrinks from the boards before the haphazard 
leaping of unstudied numbers; the sweet 
gravity of the dancers is forgotten for the bar- 
barous rhythm of any half-dozen darkies with 
a sense of syncopation innate in them. Lavish- 
ness from Joseph Urban precariously main- 
tains itself against the smudged back-drop 
and the overall; and over the prostrate and 
flowerlike and seductive beauty of the chorus- 
girl, there steps and struts, magnificently 
struts, the high-yaller! 

The comparatively sober truth is that the 
colored cabaret in the theatre is only a diver- 
sion, a necessary and healthful variation from 
our norm. It has qualities seldom exquisite 
and always arresting; and these qualities, 
having slowly vanished from the revue, have 
found themselves again in burlesque and in 
these exotics. And I think it highly probable 
that their only lasting effect will be to restore 
certain highly desirable things to revue and 
musical comedy. If there is any doubt of 
their goodness, another contrast will prove 
the point. 


The Dreariness of the Artistic 

HE one claim never made for the negro 

shows is that they are artistic. Set beside 
them, then, a professedly artistic revue, the 
Pinwheel, compounded of native and exotic 
effects. It had two or three interesting or 
exciting numbers; but the whole effect was 
one of dreariness. The pall of art was upon 
it; it died nightly. And Shuffle Along, 
without art, but with tremendous vitality, not 
only lived through the night but dragged 
provincial New Yorkers to a midnight show 
as well. Facing the other way one beholds a 
straight fake, the untimely efforts of Messrs. 


McIntyre and Heath, who served only to re- 
mind us that in time since overpast the real 
nigger show, as practised by Williams and 
Walker, existed, and that what we are seeing 
now is actually a continuation thereof, 
brought down from Harlem to Broadway. 

Now it was fairly obvious that Shuffle 
Along had been conceived as an entertainment 
for negroes: that is why it remained solid 
when it took Broadway, to the intense sur- 
prise of its producers. It was, in short, an 
exotic for us, but it wasn’t an exotic for them- 
selves. Its honesty was its success and its 
honesty put a certain stamp upon its suc- 
cessors. In all of them there is visible a 
regrettable tendency to imitate, at moments, 
the worst features of our usual musical 
comedy. But the major portion of each show 
is native, and so good. 

They have all of them an appearance of 
unpremeditated violence which distinguishes 
them from the calculated and beautiful effects 
of Mr. Ziegfeld or Mr. John Murray Ander- 
son. It goes much beyond the celebrated 
(and by this time faked) appearance of 
“enjoying themselves”. They may never for- 
give me for it, but I really do not care whether 
the actors and actresses who amuse me are 
having a good time themselves. The theatre, 
for them, is a place for producing, not for 
having, sensations and effects; so the one 
thing I wish chem is that when they are good 
they may have the purely moral pleasure of 
being good. It is the method that counts, 
and in the negro shows the method has been 
alwc.s the maximum pressure in song and 
dance, and the minimum of subtlety in the 
conversations and patter songs. 

Florence Mills 

HE songs and dances must be scored ffj 
a stretto and after that those diverging 
lines which indicate crescendo; these lines of 
violence never again approach each other in 
these numbers, and one has to wait for the 
appearance of a fairly silly sentimental song 
for a moment of quiet. The strange people 
who direct these shows aud the responsive 
animals whs sing and dance have with some 
success controverted the notion that it is in 
contrasts that the intelligent man has his great- 
est pleasure. One feels that the show is a 
continuous wild cry and an uninterrupted 
joyous rage, that the élan vital is inexhaust- 

ible and unbridled and enormously good. 

The most skilful individual player has been 
Florence Mills; merely to watch her walk out 
upon the stage, with her long free stride and 
her superb swing, is an aesthetic pleasure; 
she is a school and exemplar of carriage and 
deportment; two other actors I have seen so 
take a stage: Cohan by stage-instinct, 
Marie Tempest by a cultivated genius. 
Florence Mills is almost the definition of the 
romantic “une force qui va’, but she remains 
an original, with little or nothing to give be- 
yond her presence, her instinctive grace. 
Without that endowment, a small one in com 
parison with, say, Gilda Gray’s, almost all the 
others give nothing but energy, and the 
trouble there is that if you have nothing but 
energy to give you must give more than you 
can afford. The wild cry is a little too 

(Continued on page 104) 






























THE AGE OF THE CHILD 


The unusual talents of children have come 
to receive far more recognition than in 
the past at this time when psychologists, 
artists and writers are beginning to lend 
their ears to the voice of the unconscious, 
and are allowing a new importance to such 
spontaneous manifestations as can come 
only from children. Most of the children 
shown on this page are gifted with genu- 
ine creative ability, rather than with the 
mere technical proficiency which dis- 
tinguished the child prodigies of the past 





ALICE BOUGHTON 


HILDA CONKLING 
As a sort of game, her mother set down 
the little bits of unconscious poetry that 
fell from her lips as a child. When 
“Poems by a Little Girl” was published 
she was acclaimed a genius by Amy 
Lowell. And now at the age of eleven 
she has just published her second book, 

“Shoes of the Wind” 





MURAY 


FLORENCE STERN 


Florence Stern is a brilliant yet sensitive 
musician at the age of thirteen. If she 
is not spoiled or her development arrested 
she promises to take her place among the 
greatest of the virtuosi 


RUTH GOODWIN (Above Center) 


Emerging from Helen Moller’s school, at the 
age of ten years, her elfish and whimsical 
dancing is remarkable for its originality 





Children of Genius 





MURAY 


VANITY FAIR 


JACKIE COOGAN 


Discovered by Charlie Chaplin, he now 

ranks among the world’s most_ beloved 

film stars. His lack of the affectation 

which blights so many child-actors, his 

impish humor and his pathos are ex- 
tremely appealing 





MURAY 


PAMELA BIANCA 


At the age of seven her child drawings 
made an extraordinary sensation in Lon- 
don. She is now sixteen years old and 
taken seriously by the critics as an 
important artist. Her work has both 
delicacy and simplicity, and its exqui- 
site sensitiveness is fortified by an amaz- 
ing directness and authority 


PAUL THOMPSON 
SAMUEL RZESCHEWSKI 


He learned to play chess at five, at eight 

played twenty chess experts simultaneous- 

ly in Paris, and last year toured America, 

proving by his similar exploits his uncan- 
ny mastery of this difficult game 


JEROME RAPPAPORT 


This nine year old pianist is possessed of 
amazing technical ability, and an unusual 


gift for poetic appreciation 


Some Children Between Seven and Thirteen Who Have Already Attained Distinction in the Arts 
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BY THE AUTUMN SEA 
By Sara Teasdale 
Drifting Sand 


THOUGHT I would not walk these dunes 
again 

Nor feel the sting of this wind-driven sand, 
| Where the coarse grasses always blow one way, 


Bent, as my thoughts are, by an unseen hand. 


I have returned; where the last wave rushed up 
The wet sand is a mirror for the sky 

A bright blue instant, and the same old way 
The little sand-pipers run twinkling by. 


Nothing has changed; with the old, hollow thunder 
The waves die in their everlasting snow—— 
Only the place we sat is drifted over, 
Lost in the blowing sand, long, long, ago. 


Low Tide 


HE birds are gathering over the dunes, 

Swerving and wheeling in restless flight, 
A thousand wings go darkly by 

Over the dunes and out of sight. 


Why did you bring me down to the sea 
With the gathering birds and the fish-hawk 
flying 
The beach is bare and the wind is hard, 
Nothing is left but the old year dying. 





| | wish I were one of the gathering birds, 
Two sharp black wings would be good for 
me 
When nothing is left but the old year dying 
Why did you bring me down to the sea? 





HIS is the-end of all, and yet I strive 
To fight for nothing, having nothing kept 
Of loveliness that saved myself alive 
| Before this killing distillation crept, 
Numbing my limbs, and stiffening my tongue 
To clay, less vital than the salted thorn 
Whereon a tyrant’s banneret is hung 
As scarecrow for a harvesting still-born: 
And I am barren in a barren land, 
But who so breaks me, I shall pierce his hand. 


This much is true, that there were certain times, 
Measured by minutes, with a blank between, 
When our two courages could meet, and climb 
Into the blue above the blowing green; 
But now the lifted pasture is too high, 
The shoal too deep, for such were noble graves; 
| In this unlighted kennel, where to die 
| Will not awaken hounds, nor anger slaves, 
I shall advise me to prepare my couch; 
Here it is dark; for more I may not vouch. 


Shadows 


7 E saw our shadows walking before us 
Etched on the hard sand, flat and gray; 
The last thin edge of the wave drew near us, 
The autumn sunshine tried to be gay. 


Chained to the shadows our bodies made there 
Slowly we walked in the dwindling light; 

Knowing the shadows would die at twilight 
With the black sea booming into the night. 


THE WOOD ROAD 
By Edna St. Vincent Millay 
F I were to walk this way 
Hand in hand with Grief, 
I should mark that maple-spray 
Coming into leaf. 
I should note how the old burrs 
Rot upon the ground. 
Yes, though Grief should know me here 
While the world goes round. 
It could not in truth be said, 
This was lost on me: 
A rock-maple showing red, 
Burrs beneath a tree. 


NUIT BLANCHE 
AM a shepherd of those sheep 
That climb a wall by night, 
One after one, until I sleep, 
Or the black pane goes white. 
Because of which I cannot see 
A flock upon a hill, 
But doubts come tittering up to me 
That should by day be still. 
And childish griefs I have out-grown 
Into my eyes are thrust, 
Till my dull tears go dropping down 
Like lead into the dust. 


Triangle—by Elinor Wylie 


NE of these men will find my skeleton; 
To one it will be delicate and slim, 

With stars for eyes, and portent of a sun 
Rising between the ribs to frighten him; 
Yet, being bold, he might embrace it soon 
With quick insensate passion in the night, 
And by the holy taper of the moon 
Encouraged, and because its bones were light 
As filagree of pearl, he might depart 
Bearing my jangled heart-strings on his heart. 


And he might bury it in sand or sod, 

Stamping it down to circumvent the wolf, 

And, being kind, commend it to his God, 

Whose Mind was swimming somewhere in the gulf 
Above his head; but if that other found 

The rotten framework of his servitor, 

He’d leave it lying on the cluttered ground 
Between a bottle and an apple-core, 

And go his way, in agony and sweat, 

Because he could not pity nor forget. 


| Lyrics by Three Poets 


Poems by the Three Most Remarkable of Contemporary American Woman Poets 


TWO SEASONS 
By Edna St. Vincent Millay 
I 


KNOW I am but summer to your heart, 

And not the full four seasons of the year; 
And you must welcome from another part 
Such noble moods as are not mine, my dear. 
No gracious weight of golden fruits to sell 
Have I, nor any wise and wintry thing; 
And I have loved you all too long and well 
To carry still the high sweet breast of spring. 
Wherefore I say: O love, as summer goes, 
I must be gone, steal forth with silent drums, 
That you may hail anew the bird and rose 
When I come back to you, as summer comes. 

Else will you seek, at some not distant time, 


Even your summer in another clime. 


II 
AY what you will, and scratch my heart to find 


The roots of last year’s roses in my breast; 
I am as surely riper in my mind 
As if the fruit stood in the stalls confessed. 
Laugh at the unshed leaf, say what you will, 
Call me in all things what I was before, 
A flutterer in the wind, a woman still; 
I tell you I am what I was and more. 
My branches weigh me down, frost cleans the air, 
My sky is black with small birds bearing south; 
Say what you will, confuse me with fine care, 
Put by my word as but an April truth—— 

Autumn is no less on me that a rose 


Hugs the brown bough and sighs before it goes. 


OR various questions which I shall not ask, 
And various answers which I cannot hear, 

I have contrived a substituted task 

To prove my body is devoid of fear; 

To prove my spirit’s elemental blood 

Is pure, courageous, and uniform, 

I shall submerge my body in the mud, 

I shall submit my spirit to the storm; 

I shall bend down my bosom to the snake, 

As to an infant for its father’s sake. 


I shall persist, I shall pursue my way 
Believing that his cruelty was fine 

As tempered steel for chastening of clay, 
Impatient of corrosions that were mine; 

He that despised me shall not be forgot; 

He that disparaged me shall be my lord; 
That was a flambeau, half-consumed and hot, 
This was the running light along a sword; 
And though I warmed my fingers at the one, 
The other is my futher and my son. 
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ARNOLO GENTAE 


Frank Craven: American Playwright and Actor 


His Comedy. «-The First Year”. Ran for Two Years ; His New Play, Spite Corner”, Has Just Had its Premiére 
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JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT (Right) 
After a brief tour in “Liliom’’ of last 
season, will lend his high talent and mag- 
netic personality to the Mercurial hero of 
Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt”, under the continued 
direction of The Theatre Guild 




















Muray 
ACOB BEN AMI 
In the leading réle of a most unusual pro- 
duction, threads his way through the forty- 
two kaleidoscopic scenes of ‘‘The Mysteri- 
ws Tales of Hoffman’, which is presented 
by the combined forces of the Selwyns, 
Sam Harris and Irving Berlin 


REMY CARPEN (Below) 
The charming French girl whom Brock 
Pemberton imported from Paris to play 
the lead in his production of “The Plot 
Thickens”, a farcical comedy done from 
the Italian by Thomas Beer 
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Muray 
FLORENCE REED (Left) 
As a Chinese-English girl plays admirably 
the principal réle in, “East of Suez” the 
new play in which Somerset Maugham 
abandoning the polite drawing-room of his 
previous plays, exploits the exotic atmose- 
phere of his novel ‘The Moon and Six- 

pence 


MARY BOLAND (Below) 
Assists with her gracious presence in mak- 
ing one of the season’s most pleasing 
lays, “The Torch Bearers”, George 

elley’s satire on the Little Theatre move 
ment in this country 
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Goldberg 


SIDNEY BLACKMER 
The young premier who will be remember- 
ed for his excellent performance in ‘The 
Mountain an” is now appearing in 
Martin Brown's adaptation of “‘The Lass 
Child” by Henri Bataille 





Victor George 


Stars, Foreign and Domestic 


Actors and Actresses Who are appearing in New Productions Ranging from Ibsen to Bataille 
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PABLO PICASSO * 
Because he is the creator of ' 
Cubism; because he has been i 
called the most inventive of | 
modern artists and has excelled, 
not only as a Cubist, but as 
an experimenter with and mas- 
ter of half a dozen other artis- 
tic methods; because he is a | 
great aesthetic theorist as well | 
as a creator and, though a 
Spaniard, the undisputed intel- 
lectual leader of contemporary } 
French art; and, finally, be- 
cause he has sat for his portrait 

to Mile. Marie Vassilieff, the 
incomparable maker of puppets 


AMY LOWELL 


Because she was one of the earliest leaders in the 
new awakening of an interest in poetry in America; 
because, though commonly supposed to be the 
prophet of revolutionary artistic doctrines, she is 
really pf a belated theorist of the epoch of Le- 
conte de Lisle, who believed, like her, that poetry 
should exclude emotion and confine itself to ob- 
jective description; because she smokes excellent 
cigars; and finally, because she presents so genial an 
appearance in this wood carving by John Held 


LA NIJINSKA 


Because she is a sister of the great Nijinski; 
because, like Fokine a decade ago, she is the chiei 
choreographer of the Diaghilev ballet and directed 
brilliantly the work of Stravinsky at the Paris Opera 
last season; because she contemplates coming soon 
to America and opening a school of dancing; and 
finally, because she has not been afraid to put on 
this horrifying make-up to appear in Paris in a 
modernisitic ballet designed by Larionov 


We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 
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HENRI MATISSE 
Because he has a place with 
Picasso-and Derain in the ar. 
tistic trinity which dominates 
French art; because he early 
came under the influence of 
Cézanne and with Cézanne as 
a point of departure launched 
the new French school of paint. HA 
ing, because he was thus one 
of the first to depart entirely drai 
from literal representation and O 
attempt to restore the simpli. ur 
fications and distortions of For eigl 
i primitive art and finally, be. > 
cause, having simplified and Jmy Min 
{ transformed so many persons and 
objects himself, he has finally | weatre. 
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Metaphysica Critica 


Wherein One Critical Mind Looks Into Itself 


drama since the autumn of the Year of 

Our Lord Nineteen Hundred and Four. 
For eighteen consecutive years, therefore, has 
my mind been engaged with the things of the 
theatre. I am now at the threshhold of my 
Looking back over my long 
priod of professional critical activity—and 
the amateur period preceding it—what do I 
fnd about the theatre and its drama that 
lingers most persistently in my mind? 

You expect me to say—and I appreciate 
that by way of substantiating my dignity and 
reputation for good taste and wisdom I 
should say—this performance by Salvini and 
that by Bernhardt, this play by Rostand and 
that by Hauptmann, this production by Rein- 
hardt and that by Arthur Hopkins, this mem- 
orable line of von Hofmannsthal and that of 
Stephen Philips. I do not, indeed, deny that 
sme of these—and many others like them— 
linger still vividly and electrically in my 
mind. But just as vividly—perhaps a trifle 
more so—linger a number of other things. 
And not only in my mind, but—if they’d tell 
the truth—in the minds of the majority of 
critics who posture just as proficiently as I 
do. Let us accordingly take an honest look 
into one of these minds that shamelessly con- 
fesses. Here, after two decades and more 
of herculean sweating and striving on the 
part of dramatists, actors, producers and 
senic artists, is what stands out in that mind 
from their combined noble efforts. And_be- 
fore you set down this particular mind as 
that of an ineffable jackass, take a look into 
your own. 


: | HAVE been paid money to criticise the 


A Catalogue of Memories 


HAT William Gillette did with his 
W inte cigar in Sherlock Holmes when 
the lights were turned out and the stage- 
hand stuck the fake cigar in the wall up-stage. 

2. How they produced the illusion of cut- 
ing up a man into six parts in Hanlon’s 
Superba. 

3. The line in William Hurlbut’s play, 
4 Strange Woman, to the effect that when- 
wer a man encounters a woman in a mood 
he doesn’t understand, he wants to know if 
she is tired. 

4. Lotta Faust’s ankles. 

5. Tom Barry’s vaudeville sketch, Nick 
Carter. 

6. The bird’s-eye maple piano situated 
directly next to the bed on which Camille 
died in the last act of Sarah Bernhardt’s 
production at the Knickerbocker Theatre. 

7. A magnificent cutie named Gladys 
Gaynor in the London production of The 
Five Frankfurters some ten or eleven years 
ago. 
8. The acting of Marie Doro in the final 
sene of the second act of a wretched play 
called Clarice. 

9. The Louvre burlesque skit in the Mar- 
igny revue in Paris in 1912. 

10. The forest scene in the Liliputians’ 
Magic Doll spectacle wherein the trees 
‘lowly parted as the children entered, giving 
to the stage a sense of tremendous depth. 

11. A performance of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


in Lorain, Ohio, in which two cocker spaniels 
served as bloodhounds. 

12. An American Wild West melodrama 
in the Theater des Westens, Berlin, with the 
cowboys speaking Plattdeutsch. 

13. The finale of Harrigan and Hart’s 
Mulligan Guards’ Ball with the dancers in 
the room above falling through the ceiling. 
(This was many, many years before I got 
any money for expressing myself on the 
drama-) 

14. The late Fred Thompson’s great idea 
of having the shadows cast by the trees on 
the stage in Springtime move so as to indi- 
cate realistically the passing of time. 

15. Fifty-nine plays in which a revolver 
shot has been followed by the hero’s cool 
wrapping up of his hand with the nonchalant 
remark, “It’s only a scratch.” 


“You’re Square, Mr. Gundersdorf” 


EVENTY-THREE plays in which the 

hero magnanimously sends the misled 
youth out to his ranch in Montana—‘It’ll make 
a man of you, my boy”—and the youth’s impul- 
sive grasping of the hero’s hand with “You’re 
dead square, Mr. Gundersdorf, that’s what 
you are, dead square! I’m ashamed of my- 
self, ashamed of what I’ve done. I promise 
you you won’t regret this; you won’t be dis- 
appointed in me. . .” 

17. The song Loretta in The Strollers. 

18. Fourteen plays in which Comtes have 
re-fallen in love with their wives. 

19. Twelve Drury Lane melodramas in 
which Captain Greville Sartoris, with the 
connivance of Madame Petoski, the Russian 
adventuress, has tried to prevent Bluebell 
from winning the Derby. 

20. George Bickel’s fiddle-tuning act. 

21. The first twenty minutes in the actor 
Charles Richman’s play The Revelers, con- 
fected for his own appearance, wherein the 
women characters heralded the entrance of Mr. 
Richman with such remarks as “What a hand- 
some brute he is,” ‘What a strong and coura- 
geous fellow he is,” ‘Any woman would 
gladly lay down her life for such a man,” 


“Ah, to have one like him love one,” ‘He 
has the mind of a Napoleon,” “He is the 
handsomest man in America,” “Kings and 


Queens have féted him, yet he is not spoiled,” 
€lC;, Etc. 

22. Ten plays in which heroines have been 
informed by the villains that their mothers 
were octoroons. 

23. The scene in the second act of The 
Sacrifice, written and produced in the Green- 
wich Village Theatre by a Brooklyn baker, 
wherein an actress supposed to be terrified 
at the thought of being forced to surrender 
her virtue to the villian, vouchsafed—some- 
what to the bewilderment of the first-night 
audience—a broad grin. 

24. Augustus Thomas’ prodigious tribute 
to women in As a Man Thinks, wherein he 
maintained that if it were not for man’s love 
for woman, no railroads would run on sche- 
dule and no smoke would be coming out of 
factory chimneys. 

25. Mr. J. Ranken Towse’s acclaiming 
Charles Rann Kennedy’s Army With Banners 


the greatest masterpiece of American drama. 

26. Forty-three plays in which the villain, 
about to work his wicked will upon the hero- 
ine, has been interrupted either by a knock 
on the door or church chimes. 

27. The way Robert T. Haines wears a 
derby hat. 

28. Herma Prach, a tasty one, of the 1911 
ballet of the Hofoperntheater of Vienna. 

29. The scene of farewell in Shaw’s 
Caesar and Cleopatra. 

30. My first visit to the Moscow Art Thea- 
tre with only seven words of Russian at my 
command, four of which unfortunately had 
to do with liquor, two of which had to do with 
more liquor, and the seventh of which had to 
do with an inquiry as to the location of an 
intimate, if very necessary, institution. 

31. The mechanical race between a rail- 
way locomotive and an automobile in the 
third act of Lincoln J. Carter’s melodrama, 
Bedford's Hope, produced in the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre in 1905. 

32. Pete Dailey’s fur coat emblazoned with 
the word ‘‘Welcome.” 

33. The scene in the second edition of the 
Follies, at the New York Theatre, in which 
the girls in pink tights went bathing in a 
pool. 
34. Roland West’s melodrama, The Un- 
known Purple, with its invisible hero mys- 
teriously moving tables, opening doors and 
stealing necklaces. 

35. David Belasco’s press-agent story back 
in 1909 announcing his theory of the new 
fourth dramatic unity—that of blood. The 
daughter or son of a character should look 
like that character, said Mr. Belasco. 

36. The adroit final scene in Frederick 
Ballard’s Young America with the characters 
brought to an understanding through an in- 
jury to a pet dog. 

37. The spectacular production of Pinafore 
in the Hippodrome tank. 


Uncle Herman of Peru 


HIRTY-ONE plays in which a young 

husband separated from his wife through 
a misunderstanding calls on her on her birth- 
day and, telling her that his rich uncle Her- 
man from Peru is about to arrive for a short 
visit, beseeches her to act during that time as 
if nothing had happened between them, that 
the rich uncle may thus be kept in ignorance 
of their estrangement; the wife agreeing and 
the subsequent pretense of the young couple 
leading to their eventual happy reunion. 

39. The girl usher in the left centre aisle 
of the Bijou Theatre, New York. 

40. Louis Mann’s curtain speeches with no 
word of less than eight syllables. 

41. Twelve plays in which Horace Ter- 
hune anticipates fame through the produc- 
tion of his opera. Horace is in love with 
Gervaise La Tour, a famous prima donna, 
who is due to sing the leading role in an 
opera by Horace’s rival, Edward Dubois, 
also a suitor for Gervaise’s hand. It being 
discovered in each instance at the last moment , 
that Dubois has stolen Horace’s manuscript 
and palmed it off as his own. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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The Maedalen: A Wood Carving by Ivan Mestrovic 


The Serbian Sculptor Temporarily Abandons Marble in Order to Execute an Heroic Bas Relief for Sarajevo 
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When a British Lion Reminisces 
A Word of Despair in Regard to the Flow of English Memoirs that Has Lately Engulfed Us. 


By JAMES L. FORD, Author of “Forty Odd Years in the Literary Shop”,etc. 


E have, of late, been treated to an 
W avalanche of British memoirs. and 

reminiscences. Some of them—those 
that have to do with politics and art—are of 
exceptional merit. But the volumes that deal 
with the stage and with the types of Bohemians 
most familiar in the neighborhood of Leicester 
Square, have been depressing and _ spirit- 
blighting to a degree. 

It would almost seem as if, when senility 
has put an end to the activities of an English 
player, critic, or author, there still remains 
one last opportunity for gain in a book of 
memoirs dealing with the world which is usu- 
ally termed London’s Upper Bohemia. Always 
a marketable literary product, especially in 
this country, there have been scores of these 
chronicles in the past and there are hundreds 
yet to follow; all of which will bear a strong 
family resemblance to one another. 

They are all animated by a single purpose, 
the preservation of the myth that this “Upper 
Bohemia” is a jolly, carefree world of true 
hearts and generous impulses, a world in 
which Art reigns supreme and all caste dis- 
tinctions are obliterated. Yet there is not one 
of these memoirs in which the cloven foot of 
jealousy, avarice or self-seeking does not peep 
forth from time to time from beneath the cloak 
of whole-souled geniality. But those who have 
known this world and can read between the 
lines can recognize these evidences of insin- 
cerity and ruthless greed, and value at its 
true worth the jovial hospitality that is merely 
that of an eye for an eye and a chop for a 
chop. 

The Practical Joker 
N no way do these sinister qualities re- 
veal themselves more plainly to the soph- 

isticated than in the tales of those practical 
jokes which are the perennial delight of the 
humorless. Now the practical joker is in- 
variably a profesional “genial” whose essays 
at fun making are as devoid of the essence of 
true humor as stage revels around an empty 
punch-bowl are of anything like genuine hil- 
arity. Nevertheless, I have yet to see a sin- 
gle book of these reminiscences whose pages 
are not punctuated with such anecdotes as 
these: 

“There was always fun alive when dear old 
Jack Whiffletree was of the party. What a 
brain the man had; what a capacity for invent- 
ing new pranks; what delight in playing them 
on his friends! It was Jack who put on a 
black mask and appeared before his grand- 
mother demanding her money or her life. The 
poor old lady was so scared that she showed 
him the drawer where she kept her loot, and 
didn’t he come away with forty quid jingling 
in his pockets, and didn’t we all have a grand 
blow-out next Sunday! ‘There never was a 
more hospitable, free-handed soul than Jack 
Whiffletree when he had the money—which 
was very seldom. Poor fellow, he is under 
the sod now!” 

“Another inveterate joker was little Tommy 
Toddleton of the ‘Alls. One night we were 


all invited to supper at Lord Hawkesbury’s, 
the well-known sporting peer, and everybody 
had come except Tommy. 


We waited and 





waited and at last decided to go in without 
him. But we had not been seated at a table 
more than a minute when Chrissie Codliver 
of the Gaieties—she who sang, ‘I’m a dainty 
little barmaid at the Cri’—screamed out thai 
someone had hold of her foot and who should 
crawl out from under the table but Tommy, 
amid such shrieks of laughter as I have never 
heard before or since. Lord Hawkesbury was 
so amused that he almost had an apopleptic 
fe’ 
The Visit to America 


HE author of the memoirs always has 

something to say about his visit to Amer- 
ica and it is easy to tell from his chronicle 
whether the trip proved successful or not. 
There is the usual farewell supper—Lord 
Drelincourt in the chair and the Honorable 
Fitzroy Poldoody as Vice Chairman—and a 
numerous company that includes various 
Americans whose names are of sufficient 
importance to warrant the cost of cable tolls. 
“Hands across the sea” and “blood is thicker 
than water” are the favorite themes of the 
speakers and in every case awaken uproarious 
applause. 

The sequel, some months later, tells the story 
of the American trip. If successful enough to 
warrant a return visit the voyager expresses 
his delight and wonderment at everything he 
has _ seen. 
Falls, and other natural phenomena, and above 
all the high intelligence of American audi- 
ences and the free-handed hospitality of the 
people, crowd one another in his eulogies. 

There is however another tale to tell, one 
that enables us to guess what has really hap- 
pened and in which the actor copies from his 
well-thumbed scrap-book a flippant bit of 
criticism with the remark: ‘“That is the sort of 
thing that an English player is obliged to face 
when he visits free and independent America!” 

His furthercommentson the American press 
reveal his opinion that intelligent criticism is 
not to be found in America. Either it has 
never existed or else it is in its dotage. 
“What,” he exclaims, “must one think of a 
New York newspaper that permits its critic to 
say of an actor who has played for years in 
the West End theatres that he utterly failed to 
command the sympathy of the audience? I 
am sure I never wanted their sympathy.” 

It is impossible to conceive of a reminiscent 
British author who has ever forgotten an oc- 
casion graced by the presence of royalty or 
nobility, and in the chronicles of these epi- 
sodes we sometimes find snobbery in its finest 
fruition. 

And so naive and innocent, so thoroughly 
part and parcel of the writer’s soul, that it is 
inoffensive. The appearance of a royal prince 
at a garden-party or theatrical representation 
is a never-to-be-forgotten event, and I some- 
times wish that we had in this country a 
family capable of conferring such widespread 
happiness by a mere smile or a gracious word. 

To the uninitiated the spirit of hearty, 
cheery hospitality revealed in the many friend- 
ly notes of invitation, with which the chapters 
of these memoirs are liberally punctuated, 
seems pleasing and genuine. But there is an 


The Rocky Mountains, Niagara . 


undercurrent of self-seeking that the magnify- 
ing glass will make apparent. No matter how 
jovial the tone of the note, no matter how illus- 
trious the signature, the person to whom it is 
addressed is almost invariably one in a posi- 
tion to confer a favor on the host. 

It is the manager who invites the critic to 
a jolly little supper on the eve of a new pro- 
duction; the dramatist who bids the manager 
to dinner when he has a new scenario to read. 
And it is astonishing how quickly and effec- 
tively an adverse criticism or the failure of a 
play can put a quietus on the warmest friend- 
ship in “Upper Bohemia”’. 

It has seemed to me that whatever the qual- 
ity that makes a race honored there is always 
an element whose characteristics are the reverse 
Thus there crops out among the free-handed, 
easy-going Irish, the miser of that race whose 
sordid meanness is proverbial. The Scotch are 
said to be lacking in humor, but when a Scotch- 
man is funny we can readily believe that he 
has absorbed all the humor of his people, so 
irresistible is hee The Englishman at home 
is honest and courteous, all tradition to the 
contrary notwithstanding, but the travelling 
British boor is insufferable, and the British 
dead-beat is without a peer in the manifold 
arts of petty swindling. When an American of 
high degree comes down in the world he be- 
comes a gudgeon to be plucked by every ras- 
cal he meets. But when a Briton falls from 
high estate and takes up little by-paths of 
crime, he becomes, as Thackeray said of Lord 
Deucace ‘‘a match for the worst blackleg at 
Newmarket.” 

Bohemianism and Snobbery 

_. nor do I wish to, believe that the. 

entire artistic and theatrical world of Lon- 
don is as sharp set and subservient and snob- 
bish as these books declare it to be. If so it is 
very different from its counterpart of New York 
with which I am much more familiar. Here 
hospitality still retains much of its earlier 
significance as friendly intercourse, and not 
as a means of cadging for undeserved bene- 
fits. 

As for social snobbery I can say of my own 
knowledge that the leader of the “Four Hun- 
dred”—to quote from the lexicon of Park Row 
—is far more eager to meet the actor of dis- 
tinction than the actor is to meet her. It is 
true that the society of New York is by no 
means as imposing and influential as that 
which clusters about the British crown, but it 
is equally true that the latter regards the actor 
as someone who ought to appear for nothing at 
a charity performance, and the actress as a 
desirable person to sell programmes in the 
lobby and pin rosebuds in reluctant button- 
holes. 

All of which is a matter of common knowl- 
2dge to members of the theatrical profession and 
perhaps accounts in part for the absence of 
snobbery in its ranks. 

It is pleasant to think that despite our sup- 
posed love of the dollar our artistic world still 
retains some of the qualities that are associated 
in the mind with bohemianism and that its 
spirit is not entirely one of false sentiment and 
self-seeking. 
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HAIRMAN OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Here we bagel of the most baneful of all the world’s golfing blights—the 
old bird who owns half of the Golf Club’s real estate, and is chairman of t 


Finance Committee as well. 


He spends the greater part of his time showing 


i j i here the 
i ive female friends just how the course could be improved, w ; 
caw talon ane be, how the third can be negotiated in a drive and an iron 


THE SOLOIST 


Number two on our list of 
link pests is the prominent 
old duck who likes to play 
around alone. The blighter 
has a peculiar way of rac- 
ing through foursomes as 
if a not playing at 
all. hen he loses his ball 
it is an insult for anybody 
back of him even a lady, 
to cry “Fore.” Any attempt 
to go through him is cer- 
tain to provoke a brisk little 
argument on the spot 





THE MARRIED COUPLE 


The slowest and most irritating twosome 
in the world is indubitably the married 
couple who are just taking up the game 
and cannot afford caddies. They are a 
funeral procession, without flowers. 
Gloom exudes from them, unrelieved by 
smiles or laughter. Five putts on every 
green is a fair average for the wife 





Pests of the Golf Links 


Maddening Morons who Haunt—and-Ruin—our Metropolitan 





Golf Courses 


Sketches by GEORGE WRIGHT 





THE CHARMING CHEAT 


A rather delightful figure, and one to be met 
with in all our more fashionable courses, isthe 
young lady who simply cannot remember her 
score. With her a seven is always a six, a six 
always a five. Heaven knows what she woul@ 


call her score if she ever made a hole in one 





3 THE LOVERS 

And, finally, to close our gallery, we should like to i 

to you a pair of true lovers, a type of peceen - ene 
game of golf is but an excuse for romantic ardor and personal 


ecstasy. Note the brave hero standine there on the i 
unabashed in the face ot his dea= one’s deathiess loves * 
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Mr. Sweetser and the Triumph of Youth 


A British Observer Pays His Tribute to Our American Golf Champion 


Y text is “Youth will be served”. Mr. 
MI Sweetser was, I believe, twenty years 

old last April, and yet he swept 
through what was probably the strongest field 
that ever played in a championship, like a 
devouring flame. Moreover he beat, in the 
final round, the most typical of all the sea- 
soned warriors of America, that national idol, 
Mr. Chick Evans. 

Before the championship began an Ameri- 
can golfer of my acquaintance prophesied to 
me not actually which player, but which type 
of player would win. He gave me his reasons 
which were very interesting and he proved so 
remarkably right that I will set down what 
he said. Statistics show, so he said, that 
American amateur champions belong to one of 
two classes. Either they are boys still on the 
threshhold of life with no business or family 
cares to distract them, who can, if they have a 
mind to, think of nothing whatever but golf, 
or else they are middle aged men who from 
their private circumstances may be said to 
have “arrived” in business and who can 
afford to leave their work and be carefree 
devotees of the game. 

The players who did not win, he went on, 
were the still comparatively young men who 
were not care free because they had to work 
hard and had other things more important 
than golf to distract their minds. They had 
not the concentration to go through. There- 
fore he at once dismissed Mr. Ouimet, great 
golfer that he is and only twenty nine years 
old. Similarly he would not hear of Mr. 
Evans, and even Mr. Guilford, he declared, 
was “just beginning to slip”. Since there 
was no one in the second class capable of win- 
ning, somebody in the first class must win 
Q. E. D. 

When I argued with him he merely replied 
“Well, I may be wrong but you'll see” and 
when it was all over and Mr. Sweetser had 
won, the prophet gently rubbed it in. 

I must take off my hat to him. Before the 
matches I was by no means alone in disagree- 
ing with him. Most people at Brookline on 
the night before the final said that Mr. Evans 
would win. Several reasons were given. For 
one, his experience and generalship. For a 
second the fact that the course seemed made 
for him. It was not very long, so that he 
could afford to take it very easily off the tee, 
as he does nowadays, and be a little outdriven. 
It gave him, besides, unique opportunities of 
playing the stroke in which he excels every- 
one, the high pitching shot straight up to the 
pin. The third and most popular reason was 
that Mr. Sweetser, by reason of his longer 
tee shots, would be continually playing the 
like to those diabolically accurate iron shots 
of Mr. Evans and that this would be more 
than flesh and blood could bear; especially 
twenty year old flesh and blood, which, was 
restive, highly strung and not likely to suffer 
set-backs gladly. 


Mr. Sweetser and “Ivanhoe” 
ELL, we were all wrong. All our in- 
genious arguments were wrong. Every- 
body must be nervous in the final of a 
championship. A player who was not keen 
enough to be rather on edge would never reach 
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the final. But of the two it was palpable that 
age was feeling the strain more than youth. 
Mr. Evans was just a little ragged and wor- 
ried: he has frankly said as much himself: 
and though he fought bravely, he gave one 
the impression of a man with his back to the 
wall, determined to sell his life dearly. When 
chances of possible victory came to him, he 
could not quite grasp them. As to his iron 
shots, he certainly played some miraculously 
good ones, though judged by his own stand- 
ard, he made some bad ones too; but the good 
ones did not trouble Mr. Sweetser; he gave 
back blow for blow. The culminating in- 
stance was seen at the thirteenth hole in the 
second round. 


Mr. Evans, three down with six to go, 


played the most perfect imaginable iron shot.’ 


The ball sped straight as an arrow and lay 
six feet or so from the hole. I thought of 
the great scene in the tourament in Ivanhoe 
when Hubert sent his arrow into the very 
heart of the target. ‘Thou can’st not mend 
that shot, Locksley”, said Prince John exult- 
ingly. “No, but I can notch his shaft for 
him” answered the bold yeoman and there- 
upon split Hubert’s arrow in twain. 


We thought that Mr. Sweetser could not 
mend Mr. Evans’ shot but he did: he notched 
his shaft for him for he was a foot nearer the 
hole, and then Mr. Evans missed his putt 
and Mr. Sweetser holed his and the last, 
faintly glimmering ray of hope for the west 
was gone. 

It was all a little reminiscent, though the 
circumstances were not quite the same, of a 
great shot that I saw played by Mr. Jerome 
Travers against Mr. Ouimet at Garden City 
nine years ago. There—I think it was at the 
seventh or eighth hole—Mr. Ouimet played 
an apparently unbeatable iron shot right up 
to the flag: Mr. Travers got inside him and 
won the hole and from that moment Mr. Oui- 
met began to fade away and the match was, 
to all intents, decided. 


A Fine Match Player 

R. SWEETSER as regards nerve and 
; courage as well as skill has certainly 
given all the proofs that can reasonably be 
required of him. It is now said by some that 
we do not know how he could play when he is 
down. Well, we saw him two down to Mr. 
Guilford in the morning round and he 
promptly did the last three holes in 2, 3, 4 and 
laid the foundations of victory. Certainly we 
did not see him down to Mr. Bobby Jones but 
we did see him subjected to a severe ordeal. 
He had a long lead at the end of the first nine 
and then Mr. Jones bombarded him with des- 
perate ferocity—seven ‘pars’ and two ‘birdies’ 

for the last nine holes. 

And what did Mr. Jones get out of it? 

One beggarly hole was all he could win. 
Mr. Sweetser never wilted for a moment. 
Highly strung and occasionally a little im- 
patient he may be but he is full of courage and 
confidence. The only time, oddly enough, 
when he was obviously nervous was in his 
first match against Mr. Kenworthy whom, 
with all respect to that gentleman, he was 
almost sure to beat. 


Then, though playing . 


very well, he could not stand still but was 
pacing up and down like a caged lion, looking 
here there and everywhere, practising feverish 
little swings and generally being anything 
but peaceful. Afterwards he seemed com- 
pletely master of himself and, as far as 1 
have seen him, he is every bit as fine a 
match player as he is a hitter of the ball. 


Mr. Sweetser’s Style 

[: this technical matter of hitting the ball 

the new champion is an interesting and 
baffling study. In a sense he strikes one at 
first glance as a rather ‘primitive player. 
There is no great feeling of style about him: 
superficially he plays all his shots much in 
the same way. He seems like a born game 
player who says “Hullo, here’s a ball—let’s 
hit it” and proceeds to do so by the light of 
nature. But that first glance is deceptive. 
His style is certainly very simple and un- 
adorned and, in the shortness of the back 
swing, a little unorthodox but in real essen- 
tials it is orthodox, that stiff left arm, with 
which he plays all his shots, is very fine: he 
never hurries; keeps his head very still and 
comes through freely and beautifully with his 
body in the wooden club shots. Certainly he 
‘shuts’ the face of the club perceptibly but we 
have to become reconciled to that nowadays. 


“On the green he has nothing of that graceful 


and yet mechanically accurate method which 
belongs to Mr. Ouimet, Mr. Guilford and 
Mr. Fawnes. No, he seems just to walk up 
to the ball and give it, in that historic phrase 
from The Private Secretary “a good hard 
knock.” One discerns no particular method 
or underlying principle: it looks a little 
happy-go-lucky, but one does discern—and so 
do Mr. Sweetser’s wretched adversaries—the 
fact that the ball goes uncommonly near the 
hole, that he leaves himself very little to do on 
the green, and then consistently does it. 

It was said that Mr. Sweetser was lucky and 
I think he did have that impalpable thing 
the “run of the green” with him, as the win- 
ner generally does. He laid his opponents 
more stymies than they laid him, but a man 
who is approaching as close to the hole as he 
was doing and then laying the ball within 
inches of the hole is apt to lay his opponent 
stymies. I have heard the laying of a stymie 
described: as the undeserved reward of a bad 
putt but it is often the reward of good putting 
also. No man can win a championship who 
is not reasonably lucky and Mr. Sweetser 
deserved any good fortune that he had. 

If there is one person more than another 
who ought to be pleased and proud over Mr. 
Sweetser’s victory, it is my friend of the 
British side, Mr. Hooman. In the inter- 
national match at the National Links, as 
stern a test of real golf as there is, where the 
seaside wind blows and differentiates between 
the good and the very good, Mr. Hooman met 
Mr. Sweetser over 36 holes. He was three 
down with seven to play, fought on and got 
those three back and ultimately won at the 
37th. That was a great feather in anybody’s 
cap and besides Mr. Hooman, judged by 
American goliing standards, has almost one 
foot in the grave. Dear me! he must be 
nearly thirty-five years old. 
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What Is Wrong With Your Game? 


Helps to Happiness in Matters Athletic 


OR many years there has been something 
wrong with my games. I do not mean 
“game” in the singular. The usual ex- 

pression “something wrong with my game” is 
too exclusive. In my case the wrongness has 
applied to every game I have essayed from 
ping-pong to polo. Between ourselves I have 
never tried polo, but it sounds impressive; 
in any case I am sure I should be, or should 
have been a dub at it before my discovery of 
just where the trouble lay. 

At last I have solved the riddle which has 
puzzled me and exasperated my partners for 
twenty years, the reason for my amazing 
ineptness at athletic games. The trouble has 
been with my equipment. 

I can readily imagine the reader laying 
down this well-bred magazine and saying “the 
poor fish! does he imagine that golf-clubs 
make the golf player, or the tennis-racket the 
tennis champion? Officer, send for the 
wagon.” 

Well, that is exactly what I do mean. Of 
course, I do not go so far as to say that with 
Gene Sarazins, clubs I could beat Jim Barnes, 
but the point I wish to make is that, with a 
proper set of tools, a man’s excellence at any 
particular pastime can not only be brought to 
its highest development, but that this highest 
point will be far beyond anything he has 
dreamed himself capable of. 

Far be it from me to state this without 
strong supporting testimony. For many years 
I have suspected that the fault was not entirely 
with me, but with the implements I was trying 
to use, but I did not like to say this. It 
seemed craven; a bit like begging off. Thus 
when one of the Yale crews lost to Harvard 
last June because the Yale boat broke in two, 
nothing was said about it. The Harvard men 
gallantly offered to run the race over again. 
The reply of the Blue captain is historic. 

“Why ?” he said. 

Of course the Cambridge lads were too 
well-bred to specify and so the matter rested. 
It is a delicate incident. 


The Hole in the Racket 


‘THIS is all very well where institutions are 
concerned but in the case of individuals 
I feel that it can be carried too far. For 
years I have been shamed into silence; 
now I am resolved to speak out. As a small 
boy the finger of scorn used to be pointed at 
me because I would occasionally say when I 
missed a ball at tennis: “There was a hole 
in my racket.” I felt very bitterly about it 
at the time and I am still resentful, though 
philosophic, at this late date, because I realize 
that I was right. 

A day or two ago I came across the ancient 
racket with which I used to play and how I 
ever hit a ball with it, is beyond me. It was 
manufactured by a theoretical young man 
whose idea was that for the “cut” game which 
was then in vogue, the rackets of the day were 
all wrong. Owing to the desirability of giving 
a tremendous slice to the ball and sending it 
over the net in the shape of a lemon, he had 
decided that the striking part of the utensil 
should be elliptical, with the handle meeting 
at the end of a diagonal axis. If this is too 


technical I can only say that the completed 
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result looked like a kidney on a stick. The 
inventor was said to perform very well with a 
similar design, which only proved that he 
could play tennis with a kidney-bat and I 
could not. 

This brings me back to my starting point, 
namely to the fact that every individual re- 
quires a different sort of club for golf, tennis, 
base-ball, polo, or what you wish, and nine 
out of ten of them haven’t got it. 

In Professional Ranks 

HAVE spoken of supporting testimony 

for my theory. Let me first point to pro- 
fessionals. Take base-ball for instance. We 
are not apt.to think of base-ball players as 
sensitive, temperamental people. And yet they 
are nothing if not that. With their high 
salaries and big audiences we find in them 
all the uncertainty peculiar to prima-donnas. 
In no way is this more evident than in the 
care with which they select the particular bat 
with which they hope to smite the ball. A 
large array of these weapons is laid out on 
the grass for their selection. When they 
eventually advance to the plate they ‘always 
take, not one bat, but two! A popular reason 
for this is that the weight of two bats makes 
one seem as light as a feather and gives the 
hitter an added sense of power. This is 
absurd. The truth is that your highly organ- 
ized ball-player can not make up his mind 
until the very last moment just which bat he 
will use. Even then he often makes a mis- 
take. 

Early this season at the Polo Grounds I 
saw Babe Ruth do this. After swinging two 
bats for several minutes, he struck out. As 
he wandered slowly toward the dugout to an 
accompaniment of chivalrous “boos” from 
the audience, he passed close by my seat. 

“Too bad, Babe,” I called. ‘You chose 
the wrong one.” 

He gave me a look of understanding so sad 
that it was almost savage. I could see that 
he understood. For a moment I thought he 
was going to climb into the box and shake 
my hand. 

On another occasion I watched a Yale full- 
back muff a foot-ball during an important 
game. The precision with which he muffed 
that ball time after time, was uncanny. 
Staticians figured out afterward that if he had 
let every ball drop without touching it, Yale 
would have won. One of the coaches with 
whom I talked after the game threw a great 
light on the subject. 

“The ball was the wrong shape,” he said. 
“What that guy needs is a ball built like a 
life-preserver with a hole in the middle so 
that he can stick his arm through it.” The 
advantage of the right kind of equipment, 
you see! The advantage of not having it 
cost me twenty dollars: on this particular 
occasion, so the lesson was brought home to me. 

We expect violinists to be fussy about 
their instruments and they are. A friend of 
mine recently organized a dinner party of the 
highly-paid musical set, among others a 
violinist who makes the old ladies at the 
Biltmore “mornings” weep all over their 
fichus. When my host met me before dinner 
his eyes were bulging with excitement. 


“I brought my brother’s fiddle along,” he 
whispered. “May be when he”—indicatin 
the celebrity—“has had a few drinks he'll 
play something! He’s had four cocktails 
already.” 

All went as per schedule up to the coffee. 
The maestro didn’t miss a dividend or an 
original issue and was in rare mood. Imme- 
diately after the coffee my friend seized 
the violin, which was one of those red ones, 
and held it out, bowing before his guest. The 
latter looked at it a moment and then smiled 
graciously. “Thank you”, he said, “but I 
do not smoke.” 

He thought it was a cigar-box. 

Moral: Always have a little Stradivarius 
in your home. 

More Evidence 


M ORE important than these individual in- 

stances is the evidence which may be 
adduced from the tendency of the modern 
dealer in athletic outfits. Here we see the writ- 
ing on the wall, plain and clear, for, after all, 
it is only when an idea begins to function eco- 
nomically that it may be considered an es- 
tablished fact. 

It is then, no longer a theory with these 
astute business-men that what the modern 
purchaser wants is individual treatment. The 
American merchant is a keen article and the 
chance to do the right thing, if there is a 
profit of, say, 50 per cent in it, is not going 
to escape him long. 

Characteristically he goes straight to the 
root of the matter. Lying before me is a 
folder from one of our leading athletic 
houses. The topic is golf. The style is that 
of a questionnaire. 

“Are you off your game?” 
“Are you short on your drives?” 
“Are you long on your putts?” 
“Do you slice?” 

“Or pull?” 

“If you can answer ‘yes’ to all these 
questions, stop in some day and let Tom 
MacDougal look you over. Bring your old 
clubs with yeu.” 

I let Tom do it next day. He was a seri- 
ous Scot with a professional air. “Will ye 
leave it to me?” he asked dourly. 

“Aye, aye.” I said, just escaping hitch- 
ing my trousers in nautical fashion, a trick 
I have had ever since I played Dick Deadeye 
for one night only in ’97. 

“Aye”, I repeated. “Gang awa’ hoots Mc- 
Tavish.” 

He went away and came back with an at- 
tendant to whom he handed my old clubs, 
the ancient “lofter”, the first and last club of 
its kind I have ever seen, the broad-faced 
spoon with the widest hilting surface in the 
world, the old ‘meat-axe’, a mid-iron which 
must have been builf for a giant so great were 
its mowing powers, all these he passed to his 
assistant with the simple command “Bash the 
lot.” 

The attendant went out and I heard 4 
splintering sound which I took to be caused 
by the bashing. MacDougal then proceeded 
to measure me. Handing me a golf club, he 

(Continued on page ) 
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Le Baron has designed for Mr. K. W. McNeil, ot 
New York and Bridgeport, this majestic leaf-green 
and black Packard sedan with soft grey interior, 
walnut woodwork and toilet cases, leather roof and 
rear quarter, and demountable luggage rail on top 





(Above) ivory, velvet 
black and nickel are the 
predominating tones of this 
interesting special roadster 
built on the Oldsmobile 
8-cylinder chassis by Char- 
les age (at the driving 
wheel) for Mr. R. 
Booth, Jr., of Ottawa, Can- 
ada (who is seen in the 
auxiliary seat, smiling ex- 





Striped upholstery 
appearing on a sania 
of fine cars. The pic- 
ture above shows the 
interior of a 4-passen- 
ger sedan on the new- 
est Cadillac chassis. 
The body is by Jud- 
kins and is upholster- 
ed in Chase blue 
Oriental mohair with 
Lackawanna blue Span- 
ish leather in the front 
compartment 





pansively.) This car has 

all of the novelty and dar- 

ing for which Schutte de: 
signs are noted 








Possibly because the Wills Sainte Claire models 

are so attractive themselves, you don’t see’ many 

custom bodies on that chassis. Here, however, is 

a dainty Wills Sainte Claire brougham built 

for Mrs, Clara L. Pardridge, of Chicago, by 
Kimball 





(Above) Here is a parti- 
cularly pretty custom-build 
‘ coupelet on the type 61 
Cadillac chassis, made by 
~~ for Mr. A. L 

anforth, of Boston. The 
lines of this body are par- 
ticularly pleasing because 
they give the appearance 
of grace and speed. It is 
painted celestial. blue with 
superstructure ‘in coach 
blue striped in gold and it 
is upholstered in Wiese 

sedanweave 


At last year’s Automobile 
Salon no car attracted more 
attention than the delicate 
little grey cabriolet of Miss 
Marilynn Miller, star of 
“Sally. It was mounted 
ona Minerva chassis. Here 
is an exact duplicate of it 
built for a well known New 
York society woman on the 
newest Isotta-Fraschini 
chassis, which has an eight- 
cylinder-in-line engine brak- 
es on all wheels, and a 
number of other splendid 
features 


Getting Ready for the Coachwork Expositions 


The Latest Custom Bodies Tell Us What to Expect at the Salon and Other Shows 
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Of the new makés ot cars, the 
most original in body styles is 
the Dagmar, made in Mary- 
land, the sport model of which 
is shown above. It has a 135 
inches’ wheelbase with a curi- 
ously short 4-passenger body 
fitted with Victoria top, 
artiller: type wood wheels 
covered with metal discs and 
other modern touches 
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A rear view of the Dagmar, 
showing its peculiar mud- 
ae and rear construction. 
t is particularly well equip- 
ped and has an 


( Y interesting 
automatic oil gauge. 


Note tne 
large trunk rack, the long fuel 
tank cap and the method of 
mounting the spare wheels. 


The front of the Dagmar shows 
a high, narrow radiator sugges- 
tive of the Packard, and drum 
type headlamps mounted on 
stanchions. Its colour schemes 
are black with red upholstery, 
Dagmar blue with dark blue 
upholstery and cream’ with 
black upholstery 


Our Motor Resume and Forecast 
Gossip of the Past Three Months and a Guess or Two on the Next Three 


settling down in more ways than one. 
It is showing a tendency to resolve it- 
self into fewer and more competitive manufac- 


turing units. At the moment, prices seem to 
have reached a level where they will remain, 
probably, until they start upward again. The 
greatest evidence of “settling down,” however, 


3 ee American automobile industry is 


lies in the matter of body styles. 
First, let us delve a little into this question 
of motor car design. It was formerly the cus- 
tom for each company to build cars of such 
distinctive shape and features that there was 
little difficulty in telling at a glance one com- 
pany’s product from every other — 
car made. Automobiles were 
known to the casual motoring | 
public by the shape of their 
hoods, their radiators, their cowls 4 
and other prominent parts. 
Peerless was distinguishable by 
its hood with sharply rounded 
corners; the Apperson, with its 
rounded radiator; was unmistak- 
able; Premier had its peculiar 
pointed radiator; throughout the 
entire industry there were in- 
numerable examples of originality 
and personality of lines. Then 
the long straight line from front 
to rear began to become popular. 
Today the only distinct trend > 
in American motor car styles, so 
far as it applies to the lines of — 
bodies, is toward the assumption 


this old and distinguished company. 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON Jr. 


by practically all standard cars of exactly the 
same type of design, so that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to tell one make of car from 
another except by such minor details as name- 
plates, hub caps, headlamps and other things 
which have practically nothing to do with 
automobile styles. 

This condition may be due to the decision 
of the motoring public to accept in profitable 
quantities only those cars which conform to 
a certain standardized taste in appearance. 
It may be that the desire for the expression 
of individual personalities, through the medi- 
um of motor car bodies, has disappeared ex- 
cept among those people who have their cars 





The new Winton roadster is, to our mind, the best looking body yet produced by 
It is silent in operation and economical 


made to order. And here, too, in the field 
where you would expect a preponderance of 
cars of great individuality and originality, 
the same tendency is being felt. The custom 
built car of today, which is in any marked 
degree different in appearance from the great 
run of cars, is the exception. 

It may be, however, that the manufacturers 
are following the line of least resistance. They 
see that certain cars have attained enormous 
popularity, that the public has shown a de- 
cided preference for one general style of auto- 
mobile body. What more natural, then, that 
one after the other of them should convert its 
designing room and factory machinery to the 

production of cars which are so 
similar to those turned out by 
successful competitors as to be 
distinguished from them only 
with difficulty ? 

It may well be that the forth- 
coming shows will reveal some 
startling innovations in auto 
mobile bodies. The probabili- 
ties, however, are all the other 
way. There may be some daring 
and beautiful novelties at the 
Annual Automobile Salon at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York, 

_ December 3rd to 9th, and at the 
' Hotel Drake in Chicago, January 
27th to February 3rd. If s0 
most of them will come from 

Europe where motor cars are not 

yet standardized. The salon 1s 

where the American and foreign 
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custom body designers meet 
for a display of the style 
progress made during the 
previous twelve months. 
The other shows, those of 
the standard cars, beginning 
with the National Automo- 
bile Show at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York. 
January 6th to 13th, and at 
the Coliseum, Chicago, Janu- 
ary 27th to February 3rd. 


will undoubtedly show a 
great deal of mechanical 
progress. 


It has been said for sev- 
eral years that the develop- 
ment of the internal com- 
bustion engine has gone 
ahead at a_ considerably 
faster pace than the rest of 
the chassis. This has been true all over the 
world wherever cars are built. Engineers, 
recognizing this fact, have spent busy months 
bringing various chassis units up to the stand- 
ard of the engine itself and we shall see many 
interesting evidences of this at the forth- 
coming expositions, especially in regard to in- 
creased economy of operation, better lubrica- 
tion, better steering and, especially, better 
braking arrangements. 


It is impossible, of course, for anyone to 
anticipate the march of automobile prices, but 
I have a great belief that prices are going to 
advance within the next six months, especially 
in the realm of cars selling for $3000 and 
over. We have just gone through a rather 
hectic little flurry of price cutting, which was 
explained by manufacturers as due to a sud- 
denly increased efficiency of production 
methods and the lowering of labor costs, thus 
creating a saving which the makers altruis- 
tically passed on to the buying public. 

Looking at the automobile in- 
dustry through a _ long-range 
editorial telescope, it appears to 
me, however, that the mid- 
summer price cutting had quite 
a different raison d’étre. It 
seems entirely possible that the 
whole thing was an attempt on 
the part of powerful financial 
automobile interests to scotch 
Mr. W. C. Durant before he 
gets under full headway and 
thereby becomes a menace to 
some of the biggest organiza- 
tions in the industry. Of 
course, this is only my personal 
opinion, but it is based on a 
knowledge of Mr. Durant’s 
former achievements and the 
fact that he seems to be on the 
point of bringing out a 
complete line of automotive 
transportation to parallel the 


It is really a cross between a sedan and a coupe. 
transmission and several additional chassis and body features 


A glimpse at the new 
Stutz Speedway road- 
ster shows everything 
shipshape with a semi- 
circular cretonne-lined 
trunk to hold two suit- windshield wings,auto- 
cases, a special stop matic wirdsheld clean. 
signal and a _parxing er, rear view mirror 
ligut on the fender. and other conveniences 


The front compartment 
of the new Stutz shows 
an unusual wealth of 
equipment, including 
cowl lights, spotlight, 


The Speedway roadster of the Stutz is by far the most 
complete of any of the Stutz models to date. In 
addition to the items already mentioned, the photograph 
below reveals barrel type headlamps, front bumpers, 
nickel trimmings and two extra wheels with cord tires. 





products of those who would be glad to see 


him in a more quiescent state. He now has 
the little Star, the Durant four and six cylin- 
der lines, the Flint (formerly the Chrysler 
Six), the Locomobile and the Mason truck. 
You can figure out for yourself the probable 
effect on the industry if he becomes highly 
successful with all of these cars, 

As to the reductions inaugurated by several 
enormous companies which do not seem to be 
involved in this situation, I think that was 
due to the fact that these companies could not 
possibly stand the probable depletion in their 
business caused by price cuts in competitive 
cars. 

The past three months have been a strenu- 
ous period for companies whose financial 
foundations were not of the soundest. A few 


have vanished from the automotive world; 
a few others have gone into receivership but 
show signs of returning life. 
can weather the 


If the latter 
intense competition that is 
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The new series Paige 6-66 coupe is designed to accommodate five people in comfort. 
It has a new type of clutch, a new set 


$1 





coming within the next six 
months, they may again be- 
come prominent features of 
American motoring. 

It was formerly the cus- 
tom to bring out new models 
only at show time. This 
has not been true for several 
years and is less true this 
year than ever before. The 
summer has seen the debut 
of new lines of cars from 
a majority of the manufact- 
urers. Readers of this maga- 
zine will be _ particularly 
interested in the new Stutz 
sport roadster and in the 
latest designs of Peerless, 
Mitchell, H. C. S., Winton, 
Wills Sainte Claire, Jordan, 
Cole. Kissel, Marmon, Bu- 
ick, Anderson, Chandler, Cleveland, Packard, 
Single Six, Moon, Davis, Earl, Haynes and 
Liberty. The Stearns-Knight six cylinder 
cars should come in for special considera- 
ation. 

E have talked considerably in recent is- 

sues about the welcome change in motor 
car styles as typified by the sudden deluge 
of attractive sport roadsters and touring cars. 
It is true that these sprightly little machines 
have added a pleasant note to the drabness of 
the daily automobile parades on our highways. 
But the sport cars do not, really, represent any- 
thing new in motor car styles except in colours 
and accessories. We are grateful for the 
variety that their colour schemes bring and for 
the added comforts and conveniences repre- 
sented by their remarkably complete equip- 
ment, but their bodies, for the most part, show 
no radical change from the accepted style of 
standard cars of the open type. It may be that 
now the manufacturers, since they have found 
that people are willing to buy 
sport cars, will do a little ex- 
perimenting in body lines and 
that the shows will reveal some 
forward thinking suggestions 
in sport bodies. 

A short time ago Mr. D. 
McCall White, one of the best 
known engineers in the motor 
world and the designer of the 
Cadillac and Lafayette cars, 
gave out a statement predict- 
ing some of the features of the 
car of the future. Among 
other things, he said: “Air 
cooled engines will be employed 
in greater numbers”; “brakes 
will be applied to all four 
wheels”; “lubrication will be 
entirely automatic and it will 
only be necessary to fill one 
chamber to lubricate the entire 
car’; “maximum weight of 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Two Systems of Calling at Auction 


A Discussion of the Differences between the American and British Methods, with the Advantages of Each 


T the beginning of another Winter, dur- 
ing which more bridge will probably be 
played than ever before, we find the 

players divided into two great camps, each 
depending on a different style of weapon with 
which to wage the millions of coming contests 
at the card table. 

Whether the superiority of one over the 
other will ever be settled is doubtful. Human 
nature is opposed to universal agreement in 
anything. In the old whist days it got down 
to the long-suiters against the shorts, and 
neither could convince the other, although all 
the shorts were converted from long-suiters. 
A magazine published largely in the interest 
of the long-suiters arranged a duplicate con- 
test by correspondence between sixteen of the 
leading exponents of each system, but it was 
abandoned toward the end, when the short- 
suiters were about two hundred tricks in the 
lead, and the results were never published. 

Perhaps if a similar contest could be ar- 
ranged between the two leading schools of call- 
ing at auction today, we might find out some- 
thing. Some persons distinguish them by 
calling one American and the other English; 
but neither country uses either system ex- 
clusively. It is only the writers on the game 
that suggest the distinction. 

So far, no one has suggested an appropri- 
ate name. One writer suggests calling the 
American idea “the suit system’, and the 
British method “the hand system.” The 
difference between them is briefly this: 

Both believe there should be a definite 
minimum of strength in the entire hand, and 
agree upon that minimum. 

There is little difference of opinion about 
no-trumpers. 

The American writers insist on the caller 
having the chief strength, or at least more 
than half the minimum, concentrated in the 
suit which is named in a free bid. 

The English writers believe in calling the 
longest suit in the hand without regard to its 
individual strength, provided the whole hand 
is up to the required minimum. 

Two examples will make this clear: 


“9 AK654 y Q10654 
+ oh =7°" 

© o 

@ 8642 @ K642 


The American writers recommend calling 
a heart on the first of these hands but they 
say that the other hand is either no-trump or 
pass. The English writers would call a heart 
on the second, but not on the first. They are 
still in the stage that demands outside tricks, 
even with five to the ace king. Many Ameri- 
can players are also still of that mind, al- 
though the writers believe in calling in 
the ace king and three small. It took Mil- 
ton Work some time to get down to it; but he 
finally had to fall in line, and now recom- 
mends calling on five to ace king, even with 
nothing outside. 

The minimum in both systems is agreed 
upon as being a hand as good as average, ace, 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want two tricks only. How do 
they manage to get them against any 
possible defence? The solution will appear 
in the December number. 

This is an innocent enough looking 
affair, but is really full of traps. 











king, queen, jack, ten; or as good as two sure 
tricks, and five cards in the suit called. 
Writers differ slightly, however, in their 
minimum strength for the suit‘named. Ameri- 
can writers insist on ace jack at the top. 
Bergholt, most conservative of the English 
writers, says king jack, and points out that 
Milton Work gets down as low as king ten. 
Other English writers get down to the queen 
ten. 

Ernest Bergholt, who is card editor of the 
London FIELD, puts the situation this way, 
in a letter to this magazine: 

“My minimum of king knave and three 
small, is, of course, entirely arbitrary, but 
one must fix a limit somewhere, and other 
English writers accuse me of being old- 
fashioned for not putting it lower. My 
principle is that if the suit called is as weak as 
this, there must be at least an ace and a well 
guarded queen and ten outside to bring the 
whole hand up to average strength. For 
example: 


J654 
3 

65 
Q10 


“The principle in bidding is that as the 
strength in top cards diminishes in the suit 


eons 
pas 


called, the outside strength must proportion- 
ately increase. It remains to fix an inferior 
limit, beyond which the top-card strength in 
the suit called must not fall. 

“My minimum is king knave to five. It 
is plain that just as soon as we fix a mini- 
mum it will be possible to show many cases 
in which calling on that minimum leads to 
unfortunate results; but that does not dis- 
prove the soundness of the rule. A higher 
minimum would not guarantee against occa- 
sional loss. A sound minimum is one that 
will show a balance of gain over a long se- 
quence of deals. For example; if you call 
on king knave, it is 5 to 4 that partner has 
ace or queen, and 17 to 2 against both those 
cards being on your left.” 

The point about the English system of 
calling on the whole hand is that it depends 
on the law of averages. If the length and 
strength is all in the one suit that the cailer 
names, he is no better off than the player 
who has simply length in the suit called, but 
has strength scattered through several other 
suits. Such players would much prefer to 
call hearts on five- to the queen ten, with 
tricks in two other suits—ace jack in one and 
four to the king in another—than they would 
te call hearts on the ace king, with eleven 
small cards. 

“What difference does it make,” they ask, 
“whether you lose a trick or two in the trump 
suit, and win them elsewhere; or win them in 
trumps and lose all the others?” 

For the benefit of those who are not fa- 
miliar with “the hand system,” and may wish 
to try it out, the following details are given, 
showing wherein it differs from the “suit 
system” as commonly recommended in this 
country. 

To call on four cards, they must all be 
honors. If these miss the ace or king, there 
must be at least queen jack in a side suit. 

To call on five cards, the whole hand must 
average as good as ace, king, queen, jack, 
ten; with at least king jack in the suit named. 
Some writers recommend even weaker, for 
examples: 


y A8654 y KJ654 9 K10654 
@QJ105 @Q63 a@75 

092 > A107 > K82 

@ 65 @ 63 @QJ3 


To call on six cards, there should be ace, 
or king queen, at the top, and one sure trick 
outside. If the six cards are only king jack 
at the top, there should be an ace and a queen 
jack suit outside,.at least. For example: 


In calling two-suiters, the mere fact that 
there are two suits, and that it is desirable to 
show them both, prompts calling on much 
below minimum. One writer gives this 

(Continued on page 98) 
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For the Well Dressed Man 


The Latest Notes on Men’s Fashions in England and America 


the lounge suit for the coming winter 

season is to be single breasted, and 
that it will be worn with a single breasted 
waist-coat. There are no vents at the back, 
and no flaps to the pockets of the lounge suit 
for town wear. He states that the mode of 
trousers without the turn-up has passed with 
the summer, and that the winter has brought 
back the slightly shorter trouser, with the 
permanent turn-up. In England, fashion 
never overrides the practical, and when it is 
raining in London, the Englishman’s trousers 
will always be turned up. Coats remain 
short, though not quite so short as during the 
past summer, when there was a noticeable 
vogue for the two buttoned short jacket, well 


O UR London correspondent writes that 


penn: 
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Our artist caught the Duke of York looking over the 

tatries. He is wearing a dark bottle green suit with 

a faint vertical ree Note the medium length jackct, 
spats and a bowler hat, with full trousers 


cut away in front. There are no vents to the 
back of any coat, and even in the case of sport 
and golf jackets, the back is plain, as in a 
lounge coat, though there is more room al- 
lowed in the shoulder, for the exaggerated 
movement of swinging golf clubs, etc. There 
are always, however, certain novelties shown, 
such as the back of the golf jacket, illustrated 
at the bottom of this page, which has five 
darts across the back at the waistline, giving 

e effect of great fullness across the shoul- 
ders, and in the skirt of the jacket. 

Trousers are still being cut very full. The 
Proportion of these is well illustrated in the 
sketches of the Prince of Wales and _ his 
brothers, which were made by our London 
artist, at a recent race meet. The now famous 
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“P Tu s-Four’s” 
are the knicker- 
bockers of the day 
inEngland. They 
were introduced 
by the Prince of 


now being brought 
out in this coun- 
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All sport jackets in 
England are now 
made without pleats 
or belts at the back. 
But a few novelties 
are shown, such as oe 
this one, with darts e 
let in across the back ; 
at the waistline 
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“Plus-Fours”, which were introduced and 
popularized by the Prince of Wales, are worn 
to the exclusion of any other kind of knicker, 
on the golf links and in the sporting field. 
The pair sketched on this page were shown 
in Bond Street. They were made of checked 
homespun, in fawn color, with cross bar lines 
of light blue and red. A feature of these 
knickers is that the fullness is gathered, in- 
stead of pleated, into the waist-band. This 
manner of adjusting the fullness is becoming 

as popular as lay- 


- ing it in pleats 
ur artist’s sketch of . 

the Prince of Wales at for all kinds of 
an Autumn Race Meet. trousers. ‘“Plus- 


He wore a short jacket 

full trousers, spats, black 

shoes and a bowler hat. 

He sets_the styles in 
London 


Fours” are now 


made by our best 
ready-to-wear deal- 


Se ae a 











Prince Albert, whom our artist sketched at the same 

race meet, is wearing a semi-country type of lounge 

suit which shows flaps of the pocket, a small change 

pocket, and a slightly longer coat. He is also wearing 
spats and a bowler hat 


ers. Note the sketch of these on the third 
page, with the other ready-to-wear models 
just out. 

Bowler hats, says our correspondent, will 
be universally worn this winter. Spats are 
worn by everyone, in all shades of tan, gray 
and taupe cloth. Brogue shoes are no longer 
worn, except for country wear and even 
there they are being discarded for the plain 
blucher, without any perforations. An ex- 
ample of this shoe is illustrated at the top of 
the group of shoes sketched on this page. 
The simple lines and lack of stitching and 
perforations, of the proper shoe for town 
wear, are illustrated in the same group of draw- 
ings, along with a semi-dress boot of a new 
and interesting design. These models are the 





























All around belted jacket suit of brown and blue mixture 

in Harris homespun for Autumn country wear. Knickers 

are on short side with cuffs of same material and. buttons 

set .o inside of shin bone. Brown stockirgs—blue 
and brown tops 


latest, chosen from the 
best London shops, and 
to illustrate how close- 
ly our own American 
narket follows the style 
suggestions from Lon- 
don, the reader has 
only to turn to the 
last page of this arti- 
cle, and observe simi- 
lar models of boots and 
shoes which now are 
among the latest to be 


offered in the New 
York shops. 
White collars are 


Ba a ee 


seldom seen in London 
during the day, ex- 
cept when worn with 
morning coats. Every- 
one is wearing gaily 
colored shirts, with 
starched coilars to 
match. Many of the 
smart young men, so our correspondent writes, 
go so far as to wear a solid colored collar, 
with a striped shirt. For example, a blue and 
tan striped shirt would be worn with a solid 
blue collar. However, this is an original 
touch, which can only be carried off weil by 
the man who has a “flair” for dress. This 
vear London has another craze of a colcr, to 
take the place of last year’s fad for yellow. 
Mauve is the basis for this new scheme. It 
is the thing to wear a mauve shirt with a dark 
blue suit, and to combine with these a red 
plum or blue plum colored tie. A delft blue, 
or a mauve and blue handkerchief gives the 
last touch to this combination. A great variety 
of colored shirts, with collars to match are also 





(B.) The latest golf 
stockings in light weight 
wool are in plain colors 
or mixtures with figured 
tops. This style comes 
in black, 
and tan. 


light ray, 
Price $5.50 





(A,) The newest thing in sports 

shirts is one of these light weight 

flannels in delft blue, copper brown 
or oxford gray. Price $7.50 


being offered here, as shown by the two exam- 
ples in G and H, on the last page of this arti- 
cle, and by the new flannel sport shirt in A, 
on the second page, which is to be had in the 
new deep, rich colors, delft blue, copper, etc. 
These rich shades in color indicate a change 
that has come over the world of men’s fash- 
ions in the last year particularly noticeable 
among the smartly turned out young men. It 
can be more clearly explained by taking for 
example a man whose color scheme of dress 
is gray. If he is wearing a gray suit, shirt, 
tie, handkerchief and socks, all in harmonious 
shades of gray, they will not be of much deep- 
er shades of gray than formerly. A blue suit 
that is worn with a mauve shirt and a plum 
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Plain three button jacket suit of greenish tweed. 

Large plain pockets on jacket. Single breasted 

waistcoat. These knicker breeches are uncom- 

mon but practical. The leg finish with band is 

of the sanie material, which is wound abou’ the 
leg below the knee like a puttee. 
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Half belted jacket suit—belt at waist on back only. 

oo of gray and black homespun. ‘“Plus-Four” 

nickers of gray homespun, darker gray overplaid 

waistcoat in soft wool, a yellow effect. Gray and black 
stockings 


colored tie, which is 
one of the latest com- 
binations in London 
referred to earlier in 
this article, presents a 
very dark and rich 
value in colors. Until 
now, the majority of 
shirting materials came 
in stripes and designs 
of color on a white 
ground, but in the new- 
est shirtings, the white 
ground is_ conspicu- 
ously lacking and the 
color combination is 
more often a blending = 
of blue and brown, [gaan 
mauve and gray, or red 5 : 
and green, than any of the solttion for the man 


i ; who cannet bear the 
these colors with white. irritation »: v ool against 





Colored shirts have wis skin They are nso 

4 cool and extreme com- 
become so widely , worn  fortabiz. This type may 
that it is considered ¢ bad in gray, tan, 


blac: or brown. Price 
correct to wear one $1.00 


with a morning coat 

for any occasion except a wedding, when a 
finely striped black and white or all white 
shirt is better form. 

We wish to call your attention to the page 
of ready-made clothes in this article. They 
are a few of tie things from the leading man- 
facturers which come up to the standard of 
the west dressed man who follows Vanity Fair. 
They are shown under the name of the manu- 
facturer so that they may easily be found at 
the local dealer who carries that particular 
mark of clothes. In the December number of 
Vanity Fair we shall show the perfect ready-to- 
wear dinner jacket. 
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HICKEY FREE- 
MAN—show a new 
model (‘‘Greystone’’) 
which has a_ short 
coat well cut away 
at the front, with no 
vent in the _ back. 
It is very much like 
the suit worn by the 
Prince of Wales, 
illustrated on the 
frst page of this 
article, and _ reflects 
the latest fashion 











HICKEY FREEMAN— 
have made a golf suit 
in the very latest style 
especially . for F. R, 
Tripler of New York. 
The jacket has a plain 
back with no vent and 





HICKEY: FREE- 
MAN—also show a 
model (“Belmont”) 
which is a_ heavy 
ulster resembling an 
army service coat. 
This_is_ tailored 
“WORUMBO” cloth 
of the brown and 
green mixture rem- 
iniscent of khaki 


A Few of the Ready-to-Wear 
Models that Vanity 


Especially Recommends 


Fair 


COHN-RISSMAN— 
are among the first 
to show this new 
model (Cunard) with 
a black coat and 
striped trousers. 
Note the deep roll 
to the coat and the 
smart double breast- 
ed waistcoat. The 
jacket is made of an 











HART SCHAFFNER 
& MARX—make this 
half belted ulster 
(Model No. 888) at 
right, which has bel- 
lows pockets. and 
storm collar. It has 
an interesting fea- 
ture in the way of a 
quilted lining that 
insures extra warmth 
without added weight 





broad cut English shoul- 
ders. The knickers are 
an exact reproduction of 
the famous ‘“Plus-Fours” 
introduced by the Prince 
of Wales not long ago 





“SOCIETY BRAND”’— have a 
well balanced ulster with raglan 
sleeves and a belt which fastens 
with two buttons which are so 
placed that they form a part of the 
six button double breasted s:yle 
illustrated in the cut 


especially 
Diamond Weave, the 
sample showing de- 





P.. If you care to buy any article illustrated in the Well 
Dressed Man Department. Vanity Fair will gladly 
tell you the manutacturer’s name or the dealer from 
whom it may be purchased. Simply indicate the 
article and the page on which it is pictured. If you 
prefer, Vanty Fair will buy it for you free of charge. 
Enciose your check drawn to the order of the Vanity 
Fair Publishing Company, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City: 





(d.) Agate blue is one of the new 
shades in winter felts. It is the hat 
to wear with your dark blue suit 
and overcoat and a perfect match 
for the new gray-blues for winter 
suitings. Price $8.00 





J 






(i.) A semi-dress 
boot of black calf 
with brown calf up- 

per. Price $7.50 












(j.) A stout storm boot, 
which is guaranteed 


eee 


weather-proof, has a 
weather strip inserted at 
the join of the upper and 
sole and is lined through- 
out with calfskin. Price 
$8.00 


(g.) Shirts such as these, in 
solid colors of blue, yellow and 
green, with collars to match, 
are recommended by Vanity 
Fair for —e wear. Price 


(k.) These new comfort- 

able plain-toed models 

in imported Scotch 

Grain are very popular. 
Price $7.50 











(1.) A new blucher mod- 
el, in black or brown, 
has a stitched toe op 
though the toe is of soft 

construction. It has a 
rubber heel. Price $7.50 





(n.) Novel knitted ties in ‘ (m.) A “square 
basket weave designs of throat” model 
any two colors, $3.50;stripes 3 which has a 


weather strip in- 

lay beneath the 

welting. Price 
50 


in three colors—tan, brown 

and white;green. black and ; 

white; blue, brown and a 
yellow. Price $2.50 
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(e.) This hat, the same - as 
the agate blue, comes in all the 
new shades; Mind green, Mole, Side 
Nutria and Moselle. Price $7.00 


(f.) The “sleep coat’, which is be- 
coming extremely popular, is the 
old night-shirt smartened up into 
a combination dressing gown and 
sleeping robe, Price $3. 50 





(h.) Striped madras shirts with 
collars to match, come in blue 
and white, green and white, and 
mauve and white. This is one 
of the smart shirts that will be 
worn this Winter. Price $3.60 











(o.) A short wide muffler 
of soft silk and wool mix- 
ture, in a smart combination 
of brown and tan stripes 
for sport or street wear. 
It should be wound tightly 
around the throat. Price 
$4.00 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—GOOD, HOT SOUP 








We’re the ladies aid in a big parade 
Mid the shouting crowds and the din, 
The issue, we state, is the full dinner plate 
And Campbell’s is sure to win! 
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The Women’s Vote 


Stand in any grocery store for a few minutes and 
hear the other customers give their orders for soup. 
““Campbell’s” is the name you'll hear practically 
every time—any day, anywhere. Order some 
Campbell’s yourself and enjoy a delicious hot 
plateful of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Campbell’s famous chefs in the _ spotless 
Campbell’s kitchens make this soup from their 
own exclusive recipe, with vine-ripened tomatoes, 
luscious and tempting. Golden butter is blended 
in the rich puree and delicate spices add their zest. 

‘Real tomato soup,” you will say, and it will get 
my vote every time!” 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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= Wonderful Cream of Tomato = 


in three minutes! 


Heat separately equal 
portions of Campbell's 
Tomato soup and milk or 
cream. Be careful not to 
boil. Add pinch of baking 
soda to the hot soup and 
stir into the hot milk or 
cream. Serve immediately, 
Many prefer to use evapo- 
rated milk for an extra rich, 
thick Cream of Tomato. 
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News of the Seven Arts in Europe 


(Continued from page 51) 


“L’ange a glissé sa main , 

dans la corbeille l’oeil des fruits 

il arrete les roues des autos ed 
et le gyroscope vertigineux du coeur humain 


(“The angel has slipped his hand 

in the basket the eye of the fruits 

he halts the wheels of the motors 

and the vertiginous gyroscope of the human 
heart’’) 


This amusing idea will certainly find 
imitators. Among other advantages, it 
provides one which will decide more 
than one pretty woman to adopt it. 
When a young man is presented to her 
he will not have to flounder about 
among the commonplaces which usually 
follow an introduction: he can con 
over the poem inscribed on her dress 
and open a discussion on the subject, 
which is sure to contain an element of 
the unexpected. 

Madame Maria Kouznezoff, the Rus- 
sian singer, has just ended a series of 
varied performances which she organ- 
ized at the Théatre Fémina. The 
settings were designed for her by Leon 
Bakst and by Soudeykine, the Russian 
painters, whose reputation has radiated 
from Paris to all sophisticated artistic 
centers. For a particularly tragic 
little scene, Bakst, in order to suggest 
a crowd, devised a series of hanging 
puppets which were made to gesture 
by the use of strings. 

With Soudeykine a very decorative, 
stylized art is being introduced among 
us from Russia and is exercising much 
influence in Paris; it is an example of 
“art for art’s sake” and a distinct and 
direct reaction from the very human, 
almost evangelistic art which has 
so preoccupied Russia and found so 
passionate an exponent in Dostoievsky. 
The history of art is full of these con- 
trasts and reactions. 


Ida Rubenstein 


ADAME Ida Rubenstein, the ac- 

tress and dancer of Russian ori- 
gin,has just staged at the Opera a great 
spectacle, The Martyrdom of Saint 
Sebastian, the miracle play written in 
French and modeled on the religious 
plays of the middle ages by Gabriele 
d’Annunzio. Claude Debussy composed 
the music to accompany the piece; his 
work was immensely admired by d’An- 
nunzio, who surnamed him “Claude of 
France”. Ida Rubenstein has lost the 
Slav accent for which, even last year, 
she was so much criticized. 

Léon Bakst created the decors and 
costumes for Saint Sebastian. 

Max Ernst is a German “dadaist” 
painter who lives in Cologne. He is 
just now in the Tyrol, where he is 
pursuing his favorite pastime, alpine 
climbing. He is a well built man, 
whose fine intelligence manifests itself 
even in his muscles, for he knows in- 
stinctively how to scale the most stern 
faced summits and can support his 
body with three fingers. He is a dada- 
ist because his fancy refuses to be in- 
closed within the dogmatic prison of a 
school. Dada is the means toward 
escaping from the convention of 
schools, it is the highroad to free in- 
vention. 

An exhibition of Ernst’s work re- 
cently opened at  Diisseldorf has 
brought him to my mind. The Chinese 
Nightingale is a poetic composition 
and undecipherable by the reason. A 
torpedo transformed into a woman, 
has a fan on her head; she has graceful 
arms but no body, for she is sitting 
on a painter’s easel. The contrasted 
and the unexpected, these are the play- 
grounds of Ernst’s imagination. He is 
a painter of poetic images. 

Two dadaist books have just ap- 
peared in Paris. Westwego (pub- 
lished by Six) is the title of a book by 
Philippe Soupault This poet is modern 
not only in his writings but also in 





life, for he loves great distances, the 
problem of petrol does not frighten 
him and a worldly existence punctuated 
by jazz does not prevent him being a 
poet. In Westwego, he describes a 
voyage to nowhere, intermingled with 
reminiscences of Paris and of his 
friends. Bold leaps of thought trans- 
port us to all corners of the world. 
Soupault is a sensitive and sincere writ- 
er. His images are not complicated 
and the emotion behind them is all 
the clearer. 

Although very different, another 
poet, Paul Eluard, is also a dadaist. 
Dada leaves each man his own person- 
lity and even encourages him in his 
peculiar diversity. This is why dada 
is not a school but a state of mind. 
Paul Eluard has written a book of 
poems entitled, Repetitions (Au Sans 
Pareil, Paris). Eluard also loves life, 
but he is reflective; he has an ideal in 
which he believes. Very gay or very 
sad, everything in his life is contrast. 
He is young and lives in Paris. He 
has a collection of modern paintings 
on the walls of his apartment and an- 
other collection of memories of his 
friends in his heart. He is a sensi- 
tive man, often a paradoxical one. 

Repetitions is certainly an ironical 
title, for Eluard, who is a real poet, 
never repeats himself. If his verse is 
not classic in f.rm, it has the clearness 
and precision of the pure classics. 
M. Charles Gilbert, has in the Figaro, 
compared him to Baudelaire. Very 
sure of his powers, he pushes images 
and sentiments to their fullest limits. 
One has the impression that he grazes 
dangerous precipices by an inch. 

- André Lhote, who calls himself a post- 

cubist painter, has been having a show 
at the Gallery “Za Licorne’’, in Paris. 
Unlike other painters, Lhote does 
much art criticism. It is certainly not 
his most interesting aspect, for all 
theories concerning painting have a 
dogmatic ring which is no longer heard 
even in the exact sciences. In his pic- 
tures, LhOte has attempted to recon- 
cile the cubist theories of surface with 
the true forms of objects. He is the 
head of an academy in Paris, organized 
the Hundred Years exhibition, which 
showed'us the development of painting 
from Ingres to the ultra-modern, and 
has illustrated books by Jean Cocteau 
and Paul Eluard. 


“Le Douanier Rousseau” 


INCE Cézanne, who so completely 

altered the course of painting after 
the days of impressionism, there has 
been no man with as great an influence 
on modern painting as Henri Rousseau, 
nicknamed “le Douanier” (the Custom 
House inspector) because of his early 
occupation. Long unknown he was 
discovered toward the end of his life by 
Alfred Jarry, the author of the Rabel- 
aisian farce “Mon Roi”, who however, 
was an admirer of Rousseau’s personal 
qualities rather than of his painting. 
Guillaume Appollinaire, poet of the 
unexpected, open to every curiosity, 
knew him later. 

Rousseau lived on until 1910—old, 
ill, and with none of the fame which 
he deserved. I have seen in the house 
of Delaunay, the artist, who was a 
friend of Rousseau’s, a little book in 
which the latter used to jot down the 
prices he received for his - canvases: 
they varied from 10 to 200 francs. To- 
day his pictures are already unobtain- 
able, even at enormous prices: to- 
morrow they will hang in the Louvre 
besides those of the Primitives whose 
obscure lives, like his, deepen our 
feeling of their freshness and naiveté. 
History is always repeating itself. 

Rousseau was romantic after the 
fashion of children who believe in 


every fine sentiment of which they 
read in stories, regardless of the ridic- 
ulous or bombastic style in which it 
may be clothed. He was a man of the 
people, a native of Brittany, and he 
lived long years in Paris with no one 
to admire or encourage him but the 
very simple people—small tradesmen or 
concierges. There were no others at 
that time who could see the charm of 
his subjects. 

Every time I return to his pictures, 
I feel that the pleasure they give me 
has lost none of its initial freshness. I 
agree with Guillaume Apollinaire that 
the Snake Charmer is one of his finest 
works. It belongs to that fresh and 
happy period when memories of Mexi- 
can sun-light and vivid flowers still 
haunted his mind. The figure of the 
woman is a soft tawny brown, the 
plants seem incandescently luminous, 
the leaves on the trees are heavy with 
rain and wind. The canvas measures 
two metres in length: it was recently 
sold by Robert Delaunay to a well- 
known collector, from whose gallery it 
will pass by bequest to the Louvre. 

Another picture which holds for me 
a singular fascination is the portrait of 
Rousseau by himself. We see a hand- 
some man in sailor clothes, holding 
the palette on which are the names 
“Clemence and Josephine”. His great 
black beard brings out the blaze in his 
bright eyes, full of virile hopes of 
which he longs to be the victim, like 
one of the three musketéers. On his 
left is a harbour: the rigging of a ship is 
done with minute precision. At his 
feet are a few tiny figures, no higher 
than his own boot-tops. Behind him 
rise houses—with hundreds of win- 
dows, each one defined and curtained. 
On his right we see a land-scape: the 
Paris fortifications and a bridge, and 
over all the clearest of blue skies; 
detached and solid clouds appear like 
icebergs and in a corner we perceive 
an old-fashioned balloon which reminds 
us of the ephemeral vanity of all mod- 
ernism. 


How could we fail to love Rousseau 
whose naif spirit is open to all the 
world! His sincerity and unpreten- 
tious tastes put him in the succession of 
those great Frenchmen, who definitely 
prove to us that the lack of technical 
knowledge does not prevent the ade- 
quate expression of strong feeling, since 
their depth of temperament explodes at 
all costs, even though it must use im- 
perfect forms. These very imperfec- 
tions then take on such an intensity 
that they beget a new esthetic. How 
often this spontaneous exuberance has 
found voice in our songs: from Villon 
to the ditties of the boulevards, the 
gay and careless charm continues. It 
brings a smile to our lips yet leaves us 
pondering as we stroll along the 
flowering walks or sit on the ter- 
races of cafés on summer evenings. 
One of the newest songs which has 
caught the fancy of Paris runs: 


“Si j’avais su, évidement, 
J’aurai agi diff¢rement.” 


This is not only a humorous ad- 
mission of mistake, but a phrase ex- 
pressing a psychological truth which 
leaps out all the more forcefully for 
the flippant inadequacy of the terms 
in which it is expressed. 

Henri Rousseau had fought in the 
Mexican War. It made upon him 
such a deep and fantastic impression 
that in later years he told of it as if 
it were a romantic fiction, only half 
believing that he could have been the 
hero of this bizarre and _ glorious 
dream. 

When he made the portrait of Ap- 
ollinaire, with Marie Laurencin as the 
muse, he took the exact measures of the 


forehead, nose and other features of 
his model, and applied them pains. 
takingly to the canvas. But as he did 
not allow for the necessary diminution 
of the length of the nose. by perspective, 
the portrait can hardly be considered a 
good likeness of Apollinaire. A fine 
row of carnations, straight as soldiers 
on parade, and growing out of the 
floor, are symbolic of Rousseau’s ad- 
miration for the poet and his muse, 


Toward the end of his life, Rousseay 
became enamored of “Leonie”, whom 
he wished to marry. When her par. 
ents refused their consent, on the 
ground that he was a “ridiculous paint. 
er”, Vollard and Apollinaire wrote out 
a statement duly and solemnly signed 
and sealed, to the effect that Rousseay 
had great talent and was an _ honor- 
able man! 


The flowers which he invented grow 
already in the imaginations of those 
who love him,—I should not be sur- 
prised if some day we found them 
growing—materalized—in our gardens, 

Two books on Rousseau have recent- 
ly been published—one in German, a 
new and enlarged edition of F. von 
Uhde’s monograph (Kaemmerer Ver- 
lag, Dresden). The other is in French, 
by Roch Grey, published in Rome 
(Valori Plastici). Grey was one of the 
first to feel the marvelous personality 
and power which shine in Rousseau’s 
work, and to recognize his fine talent, 


The Modern Art Convention 


| esa Satie, that great modem 
French composer, that kind friend 
with subtle smile and twinkling eyes, 
most gay and amusing of men, young- 
er than the youngest despite his years, 
has. been faithful in his affection 
for the Montparnasse quarter which 
he once knew as the artistic centre of 
Paris. In truth, many important con- 
tributions have come to us from it. 
There cubism was born, and there four 
years ago in a studio in the rue Huy- 
ghens, where the Polish painter Kisling 
gathered his friends about him for 
artistic evenings, Satie discovered that 
group of composers now known as 
“The Six”. Satie has still and always 
gives us in his music that careful 
irony, that frankness and liberty of 
manners, and that soft atmosphere 
which lend Montparnasse its peculiar 
charm. 

A storm, memorable in the annals of 
modern art, has lately disturbed our 
life in Paris. A group of artist’s decided 
to hold a sort of convention in defense 
of modern art; unfortunately they at 
once proved themselves dogmatists of 
the narrowest kind, with a straitness 
of view which could not leave us cold. 
Satie and I organized a meeting of 
orotest which buried the Convention and 
discredited its members. We issued a 
little pamphlet Le Coeur & Barbe. 
Contributors: Satie, Ribemont-Des- 
saignes, Eluard, Peret, Soupault, Fraen- 
kel and I. The paper on which it 
was printed was of a vulgar pink: a 
housewife would not hesitate to wrap 
a camembert in Le Coeur a Barbe. 
The cover looked like a rebus, but was 
only a haphazard mixture of pictures 
from catalogues of 30 years ago. 

The irony of Satie is biting: he has a 
power, malicious and almost magic of 
showing the ridiculous in those whom 
he satirizes. 


We await with great interest the 
appearance of his comic opera Paul et 
Virginie. Derain, who is preparing the 
scenery, has sought inspiration in the 
crude decorations of the circus and 
the street fair. It is to be produced at 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées with 
all the lavishness and care for which 
this play-house is farncus. 
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Make an appointment 
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Here is the new Franklin 6-cylinder air-cooled engine, showing the manner in 
which air is scooped in from the front instead of the rear as formerly. Marmon’s 
latest achievement is this 7-passenger touring car on the regular Marmon chassis, 
Note its long straight lines, its panorama type top and its general excellent finish 


Our Motor Resumé 


(Continued from page 81) 


cars wil be from 2500 to 3000 
Ibs; “engines will develop 1 h. p. to 
every 2 lbs. of engine weight”; “from 
35 to 40 miles will be obtained on a 
gallon of gasoline”; “economy will 
reign in designing of cars for first cost 
and operation”; “chassis, frame and 
body will be of one piece construction” ; 
“Transmissions will be improved to pro- 
mote ease in gear shifting and silence 
in operation”; “overhead valves and 
overhead camshafts will dominate en- 
gines of the future.” 

Some of the things which Mr. White 
predicts are already accomplished facts 
in Europe and others are on the way 
toward realization in this country. 
In England, France and Germany the 
quest of engineers for the past few 
years has been toward economy of 
operation and some splendid results 
have been achieved. Comfortable, 
reliable, light cars, which can go from 
40 to 50 miles per gallon of gasoline, 
have appeared with considerable fre- 
quency and it is only a question of a 
short time when the American public 
will make an insistent demand for 
similar economy cars over here. And 
as soon as the demand is made, the 
cars will appear. Four-wheel brakes 
wiil also, undoubtedly, be a part of 
the standard car of not long hence. 
At present the only American car so 
equipped is the wonderful eight-in- 
line Dusenberg, but this feature will 
come in shortly for general acceptance. 
It is understood that General Motors 
is investigating this subject very 
thoroughly. 

Mr White is certainly right in his 
forecast concerning air cooled cars. 
With Franklin and Holmes’ both 
bringing cut smaller four cylinder 
machines in the $1000 to $1200 class, 
with General Motors on the point of 
producing its “copper cooled car,” and 
with the beautiful Fox car attracting 
increasing attention, the subject of air 
cooling is sure to be a vivid one during 
1923. 


HE introduction of an_ en- 

tirely new Franklin six-cyinder 
engine is a thing of importance in the 
motor world. From a design stand- 
point, the Series 10 Franklin introduces 
some entirely new ideas in air cooling, 
which are the embodiment of work 
started by Franklin engineers as far 
back as 1915. The cooling apparatus 
functioning on the new motor and 
called the pressure system, develops a 





a 


current of cooling air which is fully 
21% times that of the former Franklin 
system. The new Franklin engin 
takes the air in at the front and force 
it over the cylinders. This is the direct 
opposite of the method formerly em- 
ployed in which the air was draw 
in by a fan set in the flywheel at th 
rear of the motor. A blower, or fan, 
of the Sirocco type, is mounted at the 
forward end of the crank shaft and 
encased in an aluminum housing. From 
a performance standpoint, a 20% 
increase in hill climbing ability i 
claimed for the new Franklin and a 
10% increase in speed, without involving 
any change in the size of the motor 
but registering a worthwhile reduction 
in fuel consumption. A number of 
other important changes are embodied 
in the new Franklin. 

Among the new models of new cats, 
there is only one which shows any 
marked originality of lines and thi 
one is truly remarkable. It is the 
Dagmar, made by the Crawford Motor 
Company, and its photographs art 
shown on the first page of this article. 
Here is an honest attempt to produce 
something different in motor car bodies. 
It has quite a number of interesting 
body features which should make it 
of considerable interest to the motoring 
public. 

There is quite a little discussion going 
on with regard to motor car name. 
Early in the year the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers revised its list of 
automobile body names which had been 
in force since 1916 and which had 
grown quite obsolete. For the most 
part, the S. A. E.’s selections of namé 
coincided with public usage, - but two 
of the terms chosen have been given 4 
good tryout by the industry with neg 
ligible results. One of these wa 
“phaeton”, which was to be substituted 
for the term “touring car’; the othe 
was “berline” which was to take the 
place of “sedan-limousine.” 

It is improbable that the Americal 
public will ever come to look up0o 
touring cars as phaetons, but in 
matter of the berline the public doesnt 
seem to care much and if it simplifies 
the ponderous terminology of the motot 
car for the body builders, the average 
motorist will probably make 100 
objection. It is equally probable 
however, that he will continue to think 
of the “sedan-limousine” as a “sedat’ 
and so term it whenever he has occasi0? 
to refer to it. 
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The New Cadillac Victoria 


The new Cadillac Victoria, we 
believe, embodies refinements 
which will induce even wider 
and warmer favor for this 
popular Cadillac model. 


A well-considered change in 
dimensions causes the car to 
appear lower and longer and 
greatly accentuates the atmos 
phere of distinction always 
associated with the Victoria. 


The enlarged interior, with the 
driver’s seat placed directly 
behind the steering wheel, and 
all seats lengthened, provides 
increased spaciousness and com- 
fort for four passengers. 


The new model Victoria shares 
the advanced engineering and 
careful craftsmanship of Type 
61, admittedly the greatest 
Cadillac ever produced. 


Its owner will discover a degree 
of dependability and riding 
smoothness that is generally 
considered unequalled in cur- 
rent automobile manufacture. 


Cadillac has developed a finer 
Victoria, one more artistic, 
more roomy and more comfort- 
able, which we submit to 
prospective buyers with full 
confidence that it will win their 
delighted approval. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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A car which has come through some splendid track tests at Brook- 

line and in the Grand Prix is the little standard 8 h. p. 4-cylinder 

water-cooled Talbot-Darracq, designed by the famous Louis Coatalen. 
It makes 50 miles to the imperial gallon at 56 miles per hour. 


Kuropean Motoring 


Designers Must Produce More Cars by Better 
Spring Suspension 


By COUTTS BISS 


OR the past twenty years, so much 
F attention has been concentrated 
by designers and manufacturers on 
the internal combustion engine that 
little progress has been made in chassis 
design, with the exception of a few 
improvements in really trivial details. 
The progress of the internal combustion 
engine has been so rapid that several 
car manufacturers have deliberately cut 
down the engine power in order that the 
car shall not be driven at a higher 
speed than that for which the rest of 
the chassis is designed. 

The car of today is fast, powerful and 
reliable, but it lacks comfort. Designers 
must concentrate on that object because 
that is what the European motoring 
public is demanding in a voice of in- 
creasing volume. The most outstand- 
ing instance of stagnation in the prog- 
ress of chassis design is the leaf type 
spring, which is a relic of the horse 
drawn carriage and is capable of great 
improvement. It is clear that a. #on- 
adjustable leaf spring cannot deal sat- 
isfactorily with the varying conditions 
which a car has to encounter, and yet, 
if the suspension is too flexible, there 
is the danger of too much roll or side- 
sway on corners. 

Again, many manufacturers are in 
favor of larger wheels and there is no 
doubt that larger wheels spell comfort, 
as they are not so greatly affected by 
potholes as are small ones. The whole 
question of suspension and _ riding 
qualities has become one of vital 


importance and the time has come for, 


manufacturers to direct all their energies 
and facilities toward the better spring- 
ing of their cars. 

Two or three issues ago there was 
shown in this magazine a full page 
having to do with the Rumpler car. Al- 
though criticisms of the appearance of 
this German machine have been num- 
erous, nothing has been said against its 
operation. The Rumpler principle of 
putting the engine behind has a great 
deal to recommend it, as it brings the 
power unit into closer proximity with 


the work it has to perform. The eas 
and comfort of the passengers is cer- 
tainly increased as all are well within 
the wheel base and any noise or heat, 
being carried out from the rear, is not 
so noticeable in the car. The driver, 
in a single seat right up in the “nose”, 
has nothing to interfere with his view 
and there is a greater length of chassis 
available for the development of 
features of comfort and convenience for 
passengers. If the public ever becomes 
keen on a chassis of this design, we 
shall see a revolutionary change in the 
present type of coachwork. The coach- 
builder will have much greater scope for 
his abilities. This car, in its various 
types, is being watched over carefully 
here. If it “takes on’ and proves sat- 
isfactory, you may be sure that others 
like it will appear and that its present 
peculiar appearance will be considered 
the regular thing in the future. 

This year there has been a very no- 
ticeable change in fashionable European 
coachwork. The tendency now is all 
toward severe lines and fewer curved 
panels. In fact, everything square cut 
seems to be preferred. After the wat, 
while the boom was on and money was 
plentiful, coachbuilders were ovel- 
whelmed with orders fcr expensive and 
often extravagantly florid bodies. Mat- 
ters are now settling down, however, 
and the tendency is toward more dignl- 
fied and quieter coachwork. 

It is practically certain that the four- 
door all-weather convertible body will 
gradually usurp the place of all other 
types of covered cars. I understand that 
this is just the reverse of the case 
the United States and that you have 
no use whatever over there for con 
vertible cars. Indisputible evidence, 
however, of the growing popularity of 
this type in Europe lies in the figures 
which manufacturers give of the num- 
bers of all-weather cars sold in com- 
parison with, the numbers of other 
types. This body style is sure to be a 
prominent feature of all the European 
automobile expositions this year. 
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There is nothing in all the gener- 
ality of motoring with which to 
compare or measure the Twin-Six 
quality of motoring. 


It is apart and above—and it is 
distinct and individual to the 
Packard Twin-Six. 


Here are provided superlative 
degrees of ease and well-being, 
which in turn induce superlative 
degrees of contentment and 
satisfaction. 





TWIN-SIX CUSTOM-BUILT LIMOUSINE 


Here is embodied a mechanical 
means of propulsion or progression 
as nearly effortless as such means 
can be made in the present day. 


These things belong especially to 
the Packard Twin-Six.° They are 
the special prerogative of the 
Twin-Six owner. 


There is no substitute for them, 
once they have been experienced; 
and they are not to be duplicated 
outside of the Twin-Six itself. 


The price of the Twin-Six touring is $3850 at Detroit 
The price of the Single-Six five passenger touring is $2485 at Detroit 


The Single-Six conveys an immediate conviction of very great, and very unusual, 
value. Packard Trucks are known for their durability and low ton-mile cost 


ACKAR 
WIN-SI 


CASK THe MAN WHO GuNs}ONE 
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Black Country 


(Continued from page 58) 


Through the lighted High Street he 
went at a slouch, head down. His eyes 
scarcely noted the Saturday-night glow 
and babble and parade and demonstra- 
tive leisureliness. He slouched through 
the smoke, and past the steaming stalls 
of tripe, trotters, peas, black-puddings, 
cow-heel, and faggots, into a sidestreet, 
and to the end house where he had his 
lodging. He went upstairs on stealthy 
feet dandling his idea. He blazed and 
chuckled over it. He was in his room 
scarce a minute, sparing no time for 
his usual salute to its walls, plastered 
with pictures of girls big and little, cut 
from the illustrated dailies. He stayed 
only to do his business; then went 
slowly back to the High Street towards 
the picture-palace. There he hung 
about at discreet corners, watching; his 
hand opening and closing in his pocket 
on a razor, newly sharpened. 

Soon the crowd of youths and girls 
began to gather and line up, and among 
the earliest came Jessie and her friends. 
In a few minutes the doors opened for 
the new performance, and as the crowd 
went in he slipped in at their tail, and 
sat down where he could. He waited 
until his eyes were adjusted to the low 
light; then looked shyly about him. 
Jessie was where she usually sat— in a 
back row, which she was making noisy 
with giggles and gurgles and surrepti- 
tious comedy. Then the piano began to 
vamp, and the first picture began to 
dance on the screen. When it was 
well started, he slid from his seat and 
moved behind one of the supporting 
columns, near Jessie’s party.. She was 
in good form to-night, full of pert 
comment on the drama and bold sallies 
on the morality of its characters. 

“Ey—’e’s a one, that Sir Guy, idden 
’e? Some o’ they fellers oughta be 
smothered. Like that Charlie Crabble 
—eh? E’s a——, idden ’e?” 

Behind her he felt for his razor, 
and opened it. Her head, with its 
saucy tam o’shanter, was inclined to- 
wards one of her friends, and her dense 
floating hair, unplaited for Saturday 
night, and gathered only with a scarlet 
ribbon, drooped over the back of the 
seat. A tense moment of the drama 
gave him his chance. He took it. The 
razor made one stroke. ; 

He went out on the padded feet of 
the cat, choking with little thrills. His 
right hand played in his coat pocket, 
but his fingers now fumbled with a 
thick, soft rope that carried to him the 
feel of fog and the shine of dark water, 
and far-off, muffled fancies that made 
him tremulous and weak. Out in the 
street his feet went lightly and erratic- 
ally. Once or twice he laughed, and the 
laugh finished with a sob. 

Girl’s hair. Jessie’s hair, the soft 
hair that her fingers daily touched 
and tended. She was his, now. With 
this much of her a hundred bright 
moments were to be had at will. This 
trophy should be his chief treasure. 
With this fetich. . .. Marvelous dim 
avenues stretched before him. 


UT it wasn’t two minutes before 
the lights went up in the cinema, 
and with the withdrawal of concentra- 
tion, Jessie felt a sudden coolness. Then 
there was a great to-do in the sixpenny 
seats. She made known her loss in her 
voluble, demonstrative manner. She 
sprang up and cried out to the theatre 
at large, and those sitting near added 
their exclamations and sympathetic 
words. They wrangled over it, and the 
news spread to the outlying seats. 
These expressed concern in many in- 
consequent sentences. Then a girl in 
a far corner offered information. 
“Bet I know who ’tes. That dirty 
Charl’ Crabble wore standen be’oind 
yew, Jess.” 


_. They grabbed the name and mucked 
it about. “Ey, that’s ut, right "nough. 


Be gum! Ey, that’s ut. . . Charli 
Crabble. . . . Charlie Crabble — 
Jes’ what ’e would do . . . That's 


‘cos yew told ’im orf ’smornin’, Jess, 
.. . thought ’e were up t’somethin’ 
be’oind theer. . .Ey, Charlie Crabble” 

The boys took it up’ The girls took 
it up, and shook it, and scraped it 
The name buzzed and clattered about 
the cinema to the disturbance of the 
shilling seats, and the impotent anger 
of the balcony, who hadn’t heard the 


_ beginning of it. It was as though 


liberties were taken with his name with 
a piece of chalk on a wall. 

Then a bright maid comforted Jessie 
and delighted her friends with an idea. 

“Nev’ moind, Jess. . .It’ll soon grow 
agen. . . . .Tell ya what—less all go 
round t’is plaece an’ give ’im rough. 
music. Eh? An’ run ’im eout o’Stewe 
pony. Eh?” 

It was an inspiration. They leaped 
to it. 

“Ey, that’s style. That’s ut. Run 
im eout!” 

They left in a heavy-footed bunch, 
with Jessie in their midst, bowed, 
swearing and sobbing. In the High 
Street the girls hung around her, effer- 
vescent with impatience, heads together, 
hands pointing and flying; while the 
boys ran to their homes for tin cans, 
old kettles, pails and fire-irons. Half an 
hour later, with the steps and bearing 
of conspirators, they moved, fully arm- 
ed, upon the end house of Frostick 
15 a 

Safe in his room, Charlie locked the 
door, lit the lamp, and. sat down on 
the bed. He breathed deeply. His 
face was shining and white. He threw 
his overcoat on the table, and sat 
looking at it; it seemed to glow and 
twinkle and warm his mind. Then, 
slowly and with ceremony, he took 
from its pocket his trophy, and he 
held it up before him; and as, it 
dropped out of its folds his miserable 
room was lit by Jessie’s own radiance. 
He passed his fingers through it and 
about it, and let the light fall upon it 
this way and that, and he shuddered 
at its thick warmth and its hundred 
separate glints, like little eyes; and a 
sharp fire played inside him. 

With a savage movement he twisted 
it in his hands and clasped it to him. 

“Eh, my beauty. I gotcha neow. 
Oh, my pretty, my pretty. What'll ya 
do neow, eh? Ey, you ‘ates me, 
doncha ? But I gotcha neow, my 
beauty !” 

He rolled the words on his lips and 
stroked the hair and twisted it. He 
untied the ribbon, and tied it again. 
Ey, he had her now. She was here 
with him, in his room; and he clasped 
her through her hair, and kissed it, 
and passed it across his face, and 
brought up her presence before him. 
Nothing could mock him now; nothing 
could bite or rasp him. She was his— 
submissive to his will. Those cod 
dreams of past days had ended upon 
the mockery of the crowd in bitter 
self-loathing; but the gibe and the 
harsh laughter could not enter the 
temple which he would build about 
his trophy. His heart rose ringing to 
the dark wonder of it. He knelt be 
fore it. 

With thick fingers he tied it with the 
ribbon across the bed-rail, and cooled 
his face against it, and while the squalid 
minutes stumbled and jerked from te 
alarm-clock, he gabbled in whispers t 
it, and curled it round and round ! 
throat, and pleased his hands. . - 
the beauty of Jessie. . . and— 


(Continued on page 96) 
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FROM A GRAFLEX NEGATIVE 


GRAFLEX 


Indoors or out, the Graflex way is a sure way of getting good pictures. You know when the focus is sharp, 
you see what the view includes because the reflecting mirror shows a big right-side-up image of the subject. Ample 
exposure is facilitated: at any speed from 1/10 to 1/1000 of a second the focal plane shutter admits an extraordinary 
amountof light. And the Kodak Anastigmat lens f.4.5 assures sharp definition, another characteristic of Graflex prints. 


“The Graflex Baby Book’’—how one family kept baby’s biography — by mail on request. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N.Y. 
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R. H. BUHRKE CO. 


(Established 1877) 


1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue 


CHICAGO 
“The House of Quality” 


New York Office and Showroom 


258 Broadway 
Telephone Barclay 2649 





Buhrke Metal Bottom 


Manufactured in Canada by Woods 


Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, 





Ottawa, 
Toronto and Winnipeg 


“Look for the Name 
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42. Four hundred and three heroic 
crooks who have defended their pro- 
fession in several hundred words of 
fine Broadway writing embracing re- 
ferences to the Trusts, Capital, John 
D. Rockefeller and Francois Villon. 

43. Thirty-six plays in which con- 
victs have been saved from the electric 
chair at the last moment by the Gov- 
ernor’s pardon, obtained in the first 
instance by a thirty year old actress in 
a blonde wig, little white dress and 
socks—thus representing the doomed 
man’s seven year old daughter Daisy; 
in the second instance by a devoted 
wife with three dozen handkerchiefs, 
who has never lost faith in his inno- 
cence; and in the remaining instances 
through the discovery that the dead 
man was not murdered at all, but died 
from the blow suffered when—upon 
learning that Desmond Rosenblatt was 
still alive and in New York at the mo- 
ment—he fell in his library and hit the 
back of his head on the brass railing 
around the fire-place. 

44. The Princess Rajah’s hoochie- 
coochie dance on Hammerstein’s Vic- 
toria Roof. 

45. The cow, ditto. 

46. Half a dozen angels who have 
become tangled up in each other’s 
wires. 

47. The brilliant opening night of 
the New Theatre when the entire lower 
floor was given over to stockbrokers 
and the second balcony reserved for 
artists. 

48. A chorus girl in The Laughing 
Husband in Monti’s Operettenhaus, 
Berlin, who weighed not less than 
three hundred pounds. 

49. Charley’s Aunt in Milan, with 
the “aunt” dressed up like Carmen. 

50. Mr. Archie Selwyn. 

51. The line that was cut out of the 
second act of Up im Mabel’s Room. 

52. The old burlesque show called 
Me, Him and I. 

53. An open-air performance of 
Twelfth Night by the Ben Greet 
Company in 1911 in which Malvolio 
was stung by a bee. 

54. Marie Lohr, then a _ young 
woman, in the Frohman London re- 
vival of The Amazons. 

55. A young Japanese actress (whose 
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(Continued from page 73) 


name I can’t recall) who played the 
leading role in a Wild West movie 
(the name of which I similarly can’t 
remember) put out eight or nine years 
ago by the Domino Film Company. 

56. Walter Jones as the tramp in 
“1492” in the scene where he let a light- 
ed cigar fall out of his mouth, said cigar 
slowly working its way down to his 
feet through his tattered clothing. 

57. A saucy one-acter, called The 
Benefactress, at the Grand Guignol, 

58. The burlesque of Clair de Lune, 
by H. I. Phillips, in The Snapshots of 
1921, (deleted at the dress-rehearsal) 
with its immensely funny finish where- 
in John Drew crept out from under 
the bed and confronted the Barrymore 
family. 

60. The performance of Eric Matur- 
in, the young Englishman, in the local 
production of Pinero’s Mid-channel, 

61. The score of Pixley and Luders’ 
Woodland. 

62. And of Victor Herbert’s Babes 
in Toyland. 

63. The large pearl buttons emblaz- 
oned with Anna Held’s picture that 
they gave away as souvenirs at Evans’ 
and Hoey’s A Parlor Match. 

64. The thrill imparted by the 
slowly revolving cannon that was to 
blow the hero to bits at the end of the 
third act of the melodrama called 
The Cherry Pickers. 

65. Irene Bentley in the days of 
The Wild Rose. 

66. One of the most stupid pieces 
of dramatic criticism ever printed— 
a review of Hervieu’s Connais-to 
produced in the Berkeley Lyceum, 
New York, in 1910—written by myself. 

67. The performances of the Wilbur 
Opera Company, with  entr’—acte 
speeches by the lady manager of the 
troupe berating the audience for its 
lack of artistic perception. 

68. An excessively tearful _ perfor- 
mance of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
in the Teatro Espafiol, Madrid, about 
fourteen years ago. 

69. The press-agency of the original 
famous Florodora sextette that con- 
vinced the public that the girls were 
very great beauties. 

70. Charles Yale’s 
The Devil’s Auction. 
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SUDDEN unfamiliar noise in the 
street startled him. He jerked 
himself upright, and at the jerk he 
found himself pulled sharply back. He 
struggled and twisted his head, and saw 
that the free end of the hair had caught 
on a ragged splinter of the iron bed-rail. 
He fumbled to release it, but he had to 
work with his hands behind him. As 
he fumbled, it seemed to tighten on 
him. He tore at it, strand by strand. 
It would not give. He pulled it jerked 
it, lifted it, twisted it; and suddenly 
his foot, resting on the floor, slipped. 
He shot forwards and downwards, and 
the noose tightened. He choked and 
spluttered. A pang of dread seized 
him that somehow Jessie was upon him. 
He fought the thing with his hands, 
and slithered with his feet. He babbled 
in thick gasps—“It’s coom aloive! It’s 
aloive!” 
* * * * 


Outside, beneath his window, the 
rough-music party gathered in sibilant 
stealth. Then one shouted: “Hey!” 


There was no answer. The group 
cried “Hey!” in concert. No answer. 
They shouted in confused effort—“Ya 
wanted, Charlie Crabble! Come eout, 
Charlie Crabble. Ya wanted!” One 
threw a daub of mud at his window. 
The pane fell in with a little tinkle. 
More mud and stones followed, and 
other windows went in, and the yells 
increased But they heard nothing of 
Charlie Crabble until one of the lads 
hammered on the door, and pushed 
the old woman aside, and went sturdily 
upstairs. . . . 

The lad stayed but a moment. He 
came down quickly, with a_ twisted 
face; and there was no rough music 
that night. The boys and girls stood 
in awkward groups, their cans and 
and kettles hanging idle. Around them 
was darkness, stark outlines of dwell- 
ings, shuffling feet and dim muttering 
voices. 

Above them was a lighted window 
that leered dumbly; and behind all, the 
Woolingford tower, the pouring smoke 
and the eloquent tongues of flame. 
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THE JORDAN BLUE BOY IN BLUE DEVIL BLUE 


Built for those happy people who bought a Jordan Playboy 
for their honeymoon, but now want a little more room for 
the friends they take for an afternoon of golf. 


The wheelbase has been lengthened for lowness. Cushions 
hug the floor. The top fits like a swanky sport hat—and 
all is slender—’cept the tires—they are fat. 
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International Sterling 
is Wrought from Solid Stlver 























PANTHEON * AFTER * DINNER * COFFEE 


ONE : OF - THE: FIRST - OF - THE - FINE - ARTS 
with which a household indulges itself is Interna- 
tional Sterling; because it borders closest on the 
practical arts. 


Silver of purity is wrought by artist-artisans into 
objects of utility. 


The result is not only treasures in precious metal; 
not only memorials for perpetuating family history; 
but also table appointments imperishable both in 
substance and in beauty. 


The Pantheon design is Grecian decorative art in- 
terpreted for modern America. Massive in appeat- 
ance. Rich grey in finish. 


Your jeweler has Pantheon in complete table ser- 
vice. A Pantheon Selection Book, showing the full Pan- 
theon service, will be sent on request. Address Dept. 
108, International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Pantheon is stamped with this mark 


INTERNATIONAL 


STERLING 


MASTERPIECES -« OF - THE - CLASSICS 


=RNATIONAL SILVER. CO. @& 


Copyright 19 
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McCutcheon’s 


Department No. 38 


Fifth Avenue and 34th Street, New York 


Christmas 


Handkerchiefs 


All Pure Linen 


No gift more acceptable! 


Since 1855 McCutcheon’s has been recognized as 
headquarters for Pure Linen Handkerchiefs of the 


finest quality. 


All Christmas Handkerchiefs are attractively 


packed in McCutcheon Gift Boxes. 





29. Men's, Pure Linen, generous size, $4.00 dozen 


30. Men's, Pure Linen, Initialed,--- .50 
31. Men's, Pure Linen, Corded effect, 





21. Ladies’, Pure Linen, Initialed, --- 25¢ each 
22. Ladies’, Pure Linen, Lace-trimmed, 25¢ each 
23. Ladies’, Pure Linen, Revere-stitched, 50c each 
24. Ladies’, Pure Linen, Hemstitched, $2.00 dozen 


Immediate and painstaking attention is given 
to all orders by mail. Free delivery in U. S. A. 
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VANITY FAIR \OVEME 


Systems of Calling at Auction 


(Continued from page 82) 


In calling two-suiters, the mere fact 
that there are two suits, and that it is 
desirable to show them both, prompts 
calling on much below minimum. One 
writer gives this example: 


YVAJ1074 
484 

o9 
#Q8765 


One writer gives the following as 
sound original heart calls by the dealer: 


907543 9J10732 YKQ74 
#A75 #A105 #A J 10 
oKQ4 72 0642 
@K8 @A86 0974 


On the other hand, the English 
writers advise against calling minor 
suits without length, and apparently 
disregard their value as showing assis- 


| tance or defence. The following are 


given by one of the most liberal 
writers as hands to be passed up: 


9853 9Q0J63 9842 
#AKJ8 #KQJ8 4#AK5 
0842 0642 oAQ9 
6973 693 #10953 


Almost any American player would 
call a club on these, if not no-trump 
on the third. 


The argument put forward by Gillies, 
is that it is the bold or forward caller 
that wins. He comes a cropper every 
now and then; but in the long run, 


| Gillies thinks, he wil! get away with 
| contracts that a more timid player 


| 








} 


would never try for. 


Answer to the October Problem 


(Owing to a mistage, the problem in 
the October issue was wrongly stated. 


|B should hold the jack of diamonds; 


not the king. The answer here given 
is intended for the problem as cor- 
rectly stated.) 

This was the distribution in Problem 
XLI, which was a very tricky propo- 
sition, full of false leads. 





9104 
$843 
© None 
@42 
3 Y Roy 
A652 A_B J4 
9 Z J5 











95 
@A65 
oQ 
@K6 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want five tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads the spade king and follows 
with the trump, which Y wins. B’s 
best discard is a diamond. Y leads a 
small club. If B puts on king or queen, 
Z wins with ace and leads the queen 
of diamonds. If A covers the diamond, 
Y trumps and leads the losing spade, 


which B wins. Now Y must make a 
club trick. 

At the third trick, 2 may refuse to 
play a high club. Then Z leiz A win 
with the nine. Having nothing but 
diamonds, A must ether lead the ace 
to kill Z’s queen, or lead a small one 
and let the queen make. If he leads 
the ace, Y refuses to trump it, dis. 
discarding the spade. If A wins and re. 
trumps. What will B discard? 

A very promising opening which will 
not solve is the queen of diamonds, Y 
discarding the spade. If A wins and re- 
turns the diamend, Y and Z can sep- 
arate their trumps, which solves easily, 
If A leads his trump, instead of returm- 
ing the diamond, Y wins and forces a 
discard by leading the other trump. As 
B cannot afford to weaken his spades, 
he lets go a:'diamond and a club, Z dis- 
carding a spade, if B keeps that suit, 
Now a club from Y is won by Z, who 
returns it and makes the third club by 
getting in with the spade king, which 
solves. 

If A returns the club, instead of the 
diamond or the trump, the same thing 
happens, the tricks coming in a slightly 
different ordér. Z wins the club and 
leads the trump, Y forcing the discard 
fram B with the second trump, and Z 
makes the third club later. This vari- 
ation solves. 

But the diamond opening is never- 
theless unsound, as it can be defeated 
by A’s winning the first trick with the 
ace and leading the spade, which B re- 
fuses to cover, and which Z must win. 
Now if Z leads the ace of clubs and 
follows with a spade, A will refuse to 
trump the spade, and Y is forced to 
lose two club tricks if he trumps it; or 
a spade and a club if he does not. 

Z cannot get out of this by leading 
the trump upon winning the second 
trick with the spade king, because 
even if Y wins the trump and leads 
the club through B, and Z lets B hold 
it, B can wriggle out of the trap by 
leading the winning spade, forcing Y to 
trump it, and then covering whichever 
club Y leads next. 

Another false opening which many 
thought would solve is the trump, B 
discarding a diamond. Y wins the 
trump and leads a small club. If B 
puts on the queen, he is allowed to 
hold the trick. If he Jeaas another 
club, Y’s eight will be good. If he 
leads a diamond, the ace falls to Y's 
trump, and two rounds of spades force 
B to lose two clubs. If B leads 4 
spade, Z comes right back with it, 
with the same result. 

If B returns the spade, instead of the 
club or the diamond, Z will put on the 
king and lead a diamond, allowing Y 
to trump and lead another spade, 
throwing B into the lead again, and 
forcing him to lead away from his 
clubs. 

But the trump opening can be de- 
feated if B ducks the first club trick, 
letting it run to A’s nine. If Z puts 
on the ace, both B’s clubs are good. 
If A is allowed to win with the nine, 
he leads the ace of diamonds, and if 
Y trumps it, B must make a club and 
a spade later. 
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“No manufacturer of a motor car can consider himself equipped for his work until he has 
both driven and ridden one thousand miles in a Rolls-Royce. Until he has had that 
experience, he cannot know how good a motor car can be.” 


From “A Mororist’s Note Book ” 
—by the former president of a great motor car company. 


hold Tre man whose knowledge of the Rolls-Royce is obtained from a 
Y to fleeting glimpse as it passes down the road, or a casual survey as it idles 
hever at the curb, sees but “the garment of its greatness”... .. The man who 
nany rides in it a thousand miles enters a new world of perfect locomotion— 
P, Po awakens to a new conception of energy, flexibility and quiet, of comfort 
if B and security ..... But only the man who owns a Rolls-Royce for ten or 
d to fifteen or twenty years knows in full how good a motor car can be. If he 
~ buys it when he is thirty-five, it will still be serving him with distinction 
Y's after he is fifty. No Rolls-Royce has ever worn out. After twenty years 
mage of manufacture the majority of them are still in the service of their 
a it, original owners ..... As an investment, the purchase of a Rolls-Royce 
+ the is not to be measured by the same standards as the purchase of any 
1 the other motor car. In its length of life, in its fuel and tire mileage, in its 
ge Y saving of mechanical expense and trouble, it demonstrates that perfec- 


pade, ALPE 
and tion is the true parent of economy. 


Ten exclusive Rolls-Royce designs in open and closed coach work 


puts The four-five passenger phaeton $10,900 


004. 


- ROLLS-ROYCE, Springfield, Mass. 


id if 
Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago 
Representatives in leading cities 


ROLLS ROYCE 
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1,115,000 carloads of farm products 
have been hauled to market in the 
past twelve months by the New York 
Central Lines. 





Better Farming 


and Better Railroading 


: AKING two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before’? means 


more prosperous farming communities, 
more prosperous towns, greater buying 
power and a higher standard of living. 


All of which spells an increased de- 
mand for the service we have to sell— 
transportation. 


That is why the New York Central 
Agricultural Department operates dem- 
onstration trains; cooperates in the 
distribution of limestone in counties 
where the soil is impoverished; aids in 
solving local drainage problems; invites 
county agricultural agents to inspect 
terminal marketing systems—and gen- 
erally interests itself in the development 
of agriculture. 


A large part of our day’s work is 
hauling the products of the farms, and 
the goods these products buy. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





BOSTON & ALBANY ~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~PITTSBURGH #IAKE ERIB 


KANAWHA & MICHIGAN ~ TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL ~ AND THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL-AND-SUBSIDIARY LINES 








VANITY FAIR 


Yo Ho Ho and a Bottle of Rum 


(Continued from page 43) 


favor of Savoy and Brennan, who are have. Of course this is very laudable 


even more rowdy than usual and enor- 
mously funny. We are also told by 
reliable scouts that Jack Hazzard has 
a hilarious number. On the first night 
this was delayed until well along to- 
ward midnight and escaped us. 

But aside from laughter The Green- 
wich Village Follies have almost every- 
thing. Magnificence and imagination 
are both present. The spectator feels 
again and again, “How beautiful!” 
without ever being moved to wonder, 
“How much did it cost?” 

For us, the rest of the month 
marks a series of adventures in dis- 
appointment. Most poignant of these 
mishaps was The Endless Chain by 
‘James Forbes. In The Famous Mrs. 
Fair it seems to us that Mr. Forbes 
wrote one of the best of American 
comedies. He has also to his credit 
such joyous achievements as The Show 
Shop and The Chorus Lady. Our 
diagnosis of the difficulty with The 
Endless Chain is a growing desire on 
the part of the playwright to preach 
In the unconscious of us all there 
dwells a John Roach Straton who will 
get us if we don’t watch out. This 
preaching impulse is fatal to humor. 
Once a man begins to extend his fore- 
finger he loses all sense of perspective. 
The dramatist intent upon a moral 
effect has to twist life about to suit 
his purposes. 
In The Endless Chain, for instance, 
Mr. Forbes has set out to try and per- 
suade young America that it is a bad 
thing to spend more money than you 


but many of the things which happen 
to the young couple of the play are dis. 
asters brought by the will of the play. 
wright rather than the inexorable hand 
of fate. One particular situation in the 
comedy is directly achieved by com. 
pelling the heroine to keep silent con. 
cerning something which she should 
have told by every law of logic and 
common sense. 

Even the humorous moments ar 
somewhat heavily managed. Epigram 
is fitted neatly into epigram, but Mr. 
Forbes has forgotten to brush away 
the sawdust left by his carpentering, 
The only triumph of the evening 
belongs to a player. Entrusted with 
a role none too convincing, Mis 
Margaret Lawrence, unabashed, pro- 
ceeds to go ahead and give the best 
performance of her career. At the 
present moment it seems to us that 
acting in America has moved a whole 
stride ahead of playwriting. 

Arthur Richman has not done justice 
to Marie Tempest in A Serpent’s Tooth, 
Miss Tempest disturbs us a little by 
giving the suggestion that she is ever 
on the point of doing an aside. 

Indeed some of her lines are spoken 
in that manner. But there can be no 
question that she is a marvelous tech- 
nician in her own particular field. No 
one has so definite a method so surely 
in hand as Miss Tempest. It is best 
suited to brilliant artificial comedy. 
Mr. Richman has supplied an artificial 
comedy, but he has quite forgotten 
to make it brilliant. 


I Miss My Aunt Amelia 


(Continued from page 48) 


The officer stepped into the serving- 
pantry whence he immediately reap- 
peared wearing a cook’s cap and apron 
and a long white beard. Thus disguised 
he listened intently to the words of 
the next speaker, a bright-eyed, red- 
faced Englishman who spoke very 
rapidly and with the air of one impart- 
ing a secret. 

“You don’t have to know my name, 
gents, a phone number will do and if 
you'll just leave your addresses before 
you go, I’ll see that you get the pro- 
per information. I’m just back from a 
trip ’ome, where I made a survey of 
the Irish and Scotch fields. They’re 
doin’ fine, a bit hroke up by the war, 
but if we want to get things back on 
the old basis between England and 
America, I think it’ll have to be on the 
old foundation, hoss an’ hoss as you 
say, an’ Haig an’ Haig, as we say, and 
I’m glad to add that thanks to the 
kindness of a gent who’s disappeared—” 


he winked ostentatiously at the white- 
bearded cook,—“beginnin’ with tomor- 
row I’ll be prepared to deliver at your 
’ome, club or office any reasonable 
amounts up to ten. cases. Now if you'll 
just leave your addresses. . .” 


We rushed upon him. The line form- 
ed at the left and it took me ten min- 
utes to reach him. Just as he had re- 
corded my name a thought overwhelm- 
ed me. Ye gods! Aunt Amelia! I 
had completely forgotten her. 


When I reached the dock it was de- 
serted. Rushing down the gang-plank 
I sought the “C” section—it was empty. 


Gathering up my camp-kit, and 
shouldering my duffle-bag I strode 
cheerfully up-town. I had missed my 
Aunt Amelia, true, but I felt that 4 
bigger thing had come into my life, 
a knowledge of how I, in my small way 
might help to bring the nations togeth- 
er and so do my bit in reconstructing 
the whole world. 
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=| DOBBS COATS 


Ghe FINEST of OVERCOATINGS in awonderful variety of coloring texture and 
finish are made in America by the WORUMBO AGG. COMPANY. Famous for 
Genuine Worumbo Camels HairPolo Cloth. DOBBS COATS in exclusive models 
are tailor ed fr om. exquisite WORUMB O FA BRI GS Ghe hat shown 1s the Dobbs Burlingame 


| | C5 
Dobbs & Co, New York's leading HATTERS — 620 and 244 Fifth Avenue 
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The HATHAWAY 
BOOK °2/ COLONIAL 
@ FURNITURE @ 


} has just been finished—a book to 
delight the admirer of Early Ameri- 
can Furniture. 


Every page is full of interest, full of the 
quaintness, the dignity, the richness, 
the sentiment to which Colonial Fur- 
niture owes its undying charm. 


More than 200 pieces are illustrated and 
described—Highboys, Lowboys, Chests, 
Secretaries, Desks, Tables, Chairs, Din- 
ing and Bedroom Suites and many 
more. 

We know you will enjoy this book; we 
want you to have a copy. It will be 
sent you on request. 


+ + 


The Four-Post Bed illustrated is of the 
New England Colonial style. The 4-inch 
twisted posts have acanthus leaf decora~ 
tions and pineapple-type tops. Available 
for immediate delivery in three widths— 
54, 48 or 39 inches between rails. 


+ + 
Department A-10 


W-:A: HATHAWAY 
* COMPANY :- 
say" 2) SEE 
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VANITY FAIR 


Miracles and the Witness 


(Continued from page 65) 


and report a few “inessential facts’”— 
notably the time and the place. It 
now becomes clear, I trust, why no 
camera has yet recorded the illusion. 
The ordinary photographic plate is 
not sensitive to things that happen 
in semi-darkness. 

The other marvels of Indian magic, 
such asthe Mango Growing, are even 
shabbier. Mr. Howard Thurston, the 
American magician, reports that when he 
toured India in search of marvels he 
found so little that, in desperation, he 
offered a large prize for any trick 
which he could not explain. The only 
good tricks which were entered in the 
competition were those which had been 
brought from America by Indians who 
had been sent to the Chicago Wor!ld’s 
Fair. 

Daniel Home’s Levitation 


EVEN persons who do not believe in 

spiritualism are inclined to hesitate 
momentarily when confronted with the 
celebrated miracles accomplished by 
the English medium Daniel D. Home, 
who flourished some fifty years ago. 
His feat, in particular, of floating out 
of one window and into another, 
has become, like the Indian Rope 
Trick, a widely accepted myth. This 
famous levitation was performed in the 
presence of three witnesses, each of 
whom has written a description of 
what happened. The mystery in this 
case is not how Home floated out of 
the window, but what made anyone 
think he did. The descriptions of the 
witnesses are more accurate than we 
might expect; it is their conclusions 
that are far-fetched, and ‘when we 
analyze their reports, and separate what 
they saw from what they merely con- 
cluded, the mystery dissolves into thin 
air. 

The levitation took place in the 
presence of the Master of Lindsay, 
Lord Adair, and Captain Wynne, in 
December, 1868. 

Captain Wynne, in a letter to Home 
nine years after the event, gave his 
report, which is brief, accurate, and 
inconsequential. All he has to say about 
the levitation is: 

“The fact of your having gone out 
of one window and in at another I can 
swear to.” 

I have italicised a phrase in order to 
emphasize the fact that Captain Wynne 
does not say Home “floated” from one 
window to another. 

Lord Adair’s report, written in a few 
days after the incident, is equally ac- 
curate, and somewhat more informa- 
tive: 

“We heard Home go into the next 
room, heard the window thrown up, 
and presently Home appeared, stand- 
ing upright outside our window; he 
opened the window and walked in 
quite cooly.” 

So far nothing has occurred which 
requires as explanation the supposition 
of a ghost come from the grave. But 
let us see the third report, that of the 
Master of Lindsay, the longest and 
most ecstatic. 

This witness, writing a few days 
after the incident, gives us these de- 
tails: 

“I saw the levitation in Victoria 
Street when Home floated out of the 
window. He first went into a trance, 
and walked about uneasily. He then 
went into the hall. While he was away 
I heard a voice whisper in my ear; ‘He 
will go out of one window and in at 
another.’ I was alarmed and shocked 
at the idea of so dangerous an experi- 
ment. I told the company what I had 
heard, and then we waited for Home’s 
return. Shortly afterwards he entered 
the room. I heard the window go up 


but could not see it, for I had my 
back to it. I, however, saw his shadow 
on the opposite wall. He went out of 
the window in a_ horizontal posi. 
tion, and I saw him outside the other 
window, that in the next room, floating 
in the air. It was eighty-five feet 
from the ground.” 


Inconsistency of the Reports 


NOTE the inconsistency of this report 
with the others and with itself, 
The other witnesses report that Home 
came in their window, after having 
gone out the other. Lindsay reports 
the exact opposite. Furthermore, though 
he states his back was to the window, 
and only Home’s shadow was visible, 
he also states that he saw him floating 
outside. It is clear that the portion 
of the report which. says that Home 
floated is mere unwarranted conclusion, 
and extremely far-fetched at that. Two 
years later the same witness wrote 
another report, which shows an even 
greater confusion between fact and un- 
supported conclusion: 

“T was sitting with Mr. Home and 
Lord Adair and a cousin of his (Cap- 
tain Wynne). During the sitting Mr. 
Home went into a trance, and in that 
state was carried out the window in the 
room next to where we sat, and was 
brought in at our window. The distance 
between the windows was about seven 
feet, six inches and there was not 
the slightest foothold between them, 
nor was there more than a twelve-inch 
projection to each window, which 
served as a ledge to put flowers on. 
We heard the window in the next 
room lifted up, and almost immedi- 
ately after we saw Home floating in 
the air outside our window. The moon 
was shining full into the room, my 
back was to the ligkt, and I saw the 
the shadow on the wall, of the window 
sill, and of Home’s feet about six inches 
above it. He remained in this posi- 
tion for a few seconds, then raised the 
window and glided into the room feet 
foremost and sat down.” 

Here again we see the confusion of 
detail which always marks the report 
of an untrained observer. All he actu- 
ally saw was a shadow on the wall; 
while his back was to the window he 
could not see Home floating in the air 
outside the window. He heard a window 
opened, and saw a shadow, and on the 
basis of these two facts he reports that 
Home floated in the air from one win- 
dow to another. 

It is easy to imagine how Home ac- 
complished all he actually did by sim- 
ply swinging on a rope _ suspended 
from an upper story or from the roof. 
It is much more difficult to imagine 
how he was able to create, in the minds 
of his observers, the impression that he 
had done anything extraordinary. To 
this mystery his personality gives the 
clue: he was, we are told by many who 
knew him, a man whom no one could 
suspect of the slightest dishonesty or 
guile,and it is clear that with such a 
personality a great deal of belief could 
be created with but little performance. 


How Mr. Home Floated 


HERE are records of another levi- 

tation which Home accomplished 
in a totally darkened room. € 
would be heard to say, “I’m floating, 
I’m floating! Grab my feet!” Someone 
would grab his feet, and, sure enough, 
they would rise and float around the 
room, occasionally touching the head 
of one of the sitters. Then he would 
return to his chair, and the. lights 
would be turned on. This guileless, 
honest man produced this effect by 
slipping off his shoes, and holding them 

(Continued on page 104) 
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THE PIANO AS AN OBJECT OF ART 


A New and Original Conception in the Home 
Decorative Scheme—By the House of Sohmer 


HE encasement of Grand Pianos as 

superb specimens of the furniture 
maker’s art, is an entirely new thought, by 
the House of Sohmer. 
These cases are a skillful adaptation of the 
motif and spirit of the furniture produced 
by the makers of other days, in Queen 
Anne, Florentine and Early English 
models, and are authentic in outline and 
faithful to the best traditions. 


Through the development of these period 


designs, the piano takes its rightful place 
as an appropriate adjunct to the modern 
home, harmonizing in design and finish 
with the prevailing decorative plan. 


For more than fifty years, the Sohmer 
Piano has been recognized for its superb 
tonal qualities. It now has the added dis- 
tinction of being the only piano encased in 
Period Designs expressive of the highest 
furniture ideals, 


Moderate in Price and Your Present Piano Accepted 
As Part Payment, Write for Illustrated Brochure, 


SOHMER & CO., 31 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Established 1872 
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10-ounce Flasque 
with cup 7542 


The 
NAPIER 














ee its top, and there you have the neat- 
est little collapsible drinking cup you could wish! 


Napier Flasques are made of sterling, curved to 
fit the pocket, have non-leakable caps; and are made 
in a large number of sizes and offer a choice of 
stunning designs in the distinctive Napier 14-kt. red 
and green gold stripes. 


Complete lines of Napier novelties are carried by 
the up-to-date and exclusive shops. Flasques similar 
to above can be had from $21.00 to $65.00. 


THE NAPIER CO. 


Established 1878 
366 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


28 Rue d’Hauteville 
Paris 


NAPIER 


TRAOE wane BEG RTEREO 


piercing at times the postures and the 
pattings and the leapings all a_ little 
beyond the necessary measure. It re- 
mains simple; but simplicity even if it 
is'nt usually vulgar can be a bit rough. 

In the past few years the line of 
development of most of our revues 
and musical shows has been clearly 
marked; the bad old days were slowly 
forgotten and whatever was sugges- 
tive had to become subtle; and grad- 
ually as the  surface-polish grew 
brighter the suggestive humors under: 
neath were forgotten; our revues 
became denatured in more senses than 
one. There is one risqué moment in the 
whole of the current Follies and that is 
one more than usual. The twittering 
about love and a kiss goes on; but the 
Great Reality of Sex is (quite properly, 
I am sure) forgotten. And in an encore 
stanza of “He May be Your Man; but 
He Visits Me—Sometimes’’, as sung at 
the Plantation, the whole conventional- 
ized fabric of our popular love songs was 
flung aside and the gay reality exposed. 
This amorous frankness is part of a sim- 
ple realism—a_ sophisticated realism 
couldn’t occur in a musical show unless 
in the manner of Offenbach’s La Belle 
Heléne.. It is a fitting counterpart to 
the exaggerated postures, the slightly 
lubricious gestures and movements, of 
the dance. Another simplicity, and a 
very good one, is in such a song as that 
about a dog from Tennessee in Oh Joy 
—a song waich with that one quality, 
and against indifferent music and un- 
exceptional words, broke up the show. 








Jim Europe 


| EHIND the frankness and the vio- 


lence and the simplicity there is 


| found the most important factor of all— 
| the music. And behind that stands a fig- 


ure exceedingly attractive and, in its 
tragedy, almost moving, that of the late 
Jim Europe. Of the music itselfi—of jazz 
and the use of spirituals and the whole 
question of our national music—this is 
clearly not the place to write. One wish- 
es to mention a name or two; Shelton 
; Brooks, least habile of pseudo-Balieffs, 
wrote long ago The Darktown 
Strutters’ Ball, which ought not to be 
forgotten; Creamer and Layton com- 
posed all of Strut Miss Lizzie and 
| therein appeared Sweet Angeline, as 
complex a piece of syncopation as Mr. 
Berlin ever composed; Some Sunny 
Day is a by no means despicable piece 
of work. What portion of Shuffle 
Along was composed by Noble Sissle 
and Eubie Blake I do not know, but 
Sissle in action and Blake at the piano 
were wholly satisfying and expert. And 
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The Darktown Strutters 


| (Continued from page 67) 


all of these composers, and all of the 
jazz bands who play for them, have the 
ineffable advantage of being assured, in 
advance, of dancers who in fancy or 
straight dancing have the essential feel. 
ing for rhythm and broken rhythm jn 
their bones. 

And that interior response to synco- 
pation Jim Europe had to the highest 
possible degree. He had been, before 
the war, the band leader at the Castles’; 
I am told by one who knows of such 
matters that his actual vogue was pass- 
ing when the war came. He returned 
with the 360th U. S. Infantry “Helj 
Fighters” Band and for a few Sunday 
nights in March, 1919, he packed the 
old Manhattan Opera House to the 
doors. 

Say that what he played had nothing 
to do with music; say that it was the 
degradation of music; say that to men- 
tion the name of a conductor in the 
same breath with his name is an atrod- 
ty of taste—I cannot help believing that 
Jim Europe had the essential quality of 
music in him, and that in his field, how- 
ever far from any other it may have 
been, he was as great as Karl Muck in 
his. He did have contrast; it was out 
of the contrasting stresses of a regular 
beat and a divergent that he created his 
effects. The hand kept perfect time, and 
his right knee with a sharp and subtle 
little motion stressed the acceleration or 
retard of the syncope. His dynamics 
were beautiful because he knew the 
value of noise and knew how to produce 
it and how to make it effective; he 
knew how to keep perfectly a running 
commentary of wit over the masses of 
his sound; and the ease and smooth- 
ness of his own performance as conduc- 
tor had all the qualities of greatness. 
He rebuked a drummer in his band 
for some infraction of discipline and 
was killed. 

Whatever the negro show has to give 
the perfected Broadway production has 
its sources fairly deep in the negro con- 
sciousness, and I put Jim Europe forth 
as its symbol because in him nearly all 
that is most precious came to the sur- 
face. He seemed sensitive to the ecstasy 
and pathos of the spirituals as he was 
to the ecstasy and joy of jazz. He was, 
as conductor, vigorous and unaffected 
and clean. In Shuffle Along Messrs. 
Sissle and Blake paid honor to his mem- 
ory, but the unacknowledged debt of 
the others is greater. I am inclined to 
think that if sterility does not set in for 
the more notable Broadway product it 
will be because something of what Jim 
Europe had to give has been quintes- 
sentialized by his successors and 
adopted. 


Miracles and the Witness 


(Continued from page 102) 


on his hands, and so raising and lower- 
ing them. I have tried this on several 
unknowing observers, and they report 
that it gives a weird and perfect illu- 
sion. 

These marvels and their explanations 
may be accepted as typical of many 
minor ones. The effect is so bewildering 
and so startling that we can hardly 
withhold belief; the explanation is so 
simple that we are surprised that any- 
one could have been deceived. So it is 
that we who have entered upon the 
fascinating study of deception find our- 

|selves incapable of believing in any 


reports, however authentic, of marvels 
which seem to overturn natural law, 
whether these marvels be spiritualistic, 
or psychic, or telepathic. When we 
hear of a great mystery we know from 
experience that the report is inaccurate, 
and before we allow our belief in the 
natural order to be disturbed we inves- 
tigate the facts or suspend judgment 
until the natural explanation is forth- 
coming. For it will be forthcoming, 
however great the marvel, and when 
it does come it will be as ridiculously 
simple as the explanation of the Indi 
an Rope Trick. 
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IN. CRINOLINE DAYS, this fragrant 
toilet soap was set apart as the choice of 
the gentlewoman. Its traditional refine- 
ment adds just that quality which the 
els gentlewoman of today favors. 


we COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 


ate, Large size cake 25¢ 
Medium size 10¢ 
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SHIRTMAKERS 
AND 


FABERDASHERS 


French 
Silk Cravats 
$6.00 


Silk Mufflers 
Model, $25.00 
wer Model, $22.50 
Mcnograms additional 


French 


French Handkerchiefs 
Left, Silk_and_ Linen $3.50 each 
Right, Silk Crepe $4.00 each 

Monograms additional 





Distinctive Offerings 
Appropriate Holiday Gifts 


Illustrated above are Choice Selections from our wide 
assortment of Unusual Merchandise we are now showing, 
suitable for either immediate use, or Holiday Gifts. 


Orders by Correspondence will recieve our most 
Particular Attention—State colors preferred. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


AT 430 STREET 
PARIS—2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 









































Diary of an 


There are several very stunning girls 
who are always about the café, with 
very short hair and _strictly-tailored 
clothes. Have met some of them, and 
they are terribly nice to me. One of 


| them always insists on paying for my 





drinks. 

Surprised to see how well my French 
is coming along. The only trouble I 
have is with the past and future tenses. 
Also the masculine and feminine arti- 
cles, which I always get mixed up. 
spoke of this to Anna Wickham, the 
English poet, this afternoon. And she 
said, “Ah, well, in Paris it is always easy 
to live in the present. And as for the 
masculine and feminine,—the difference 
between them is increasingly less.” 

Forgot all about the Louvre today 
till it was too late to go. Could have 
cried with disappointment. 


Monday Night 


ie learned the names of some of 
the waiters, one, the big old jolly 
one is Andre. And one, an awfully cute 
one, who I know likes me, is Antoine. 
And his brother is called Celestin. Such 
fun to call them by name! “Dites-donc, 
Antoine! Ou est mon cafe creme?” 
(They don’t call it cafe au lait at all 
here.) 

The Rotonde has the best coffee in 
Paris. 

And this morning both eggs were 
good. 
Dobson, the English sculptor, was at 
the café tonight. And Augustus John, 
the painter, a great rusty-gray man and 
Eugene Goossens, the composer. And 


| Epstein, who did that wonderful statue 








for the tomb of Oscar Wilde in the Pére 
Lachaise cemetery. (I haven't seen 
that statue yet, and I must. Perhaps 
I will go there for a little while to- 
morrow after I get out of the Louvre 
today but somebody told me it isn’t 
open Mondays. Such a shame.) 


Tuesday Afternoon 


’M never going to the Rotonde again 
It’s too disgusting. Everybody sit- 
ting around doing nothing and saying 
nothing and drinking like a sponge. 
It’s simply sickening. I’m never going 
to go there again. 


Wednesday. Four P. M. 


IDN’T wake up till noon. Oh, 

what a terrible party! I’ve for- 
gotten where it was, but it wasn’t far 
from here,—I’m at the Rotonde, having 
my breakfast. By the way, there are 
some interesting people here right now: 
McEvoy, the English painter, Wilden- 
vey, the Norwegian poet, and Blaise 
Cendrars, the French poet; Tristan 
Tzara, founder of the Dada movement, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, the young 
American writer, Dudley Field Malone 
and his wife, Doris Stevens, Lawrence 
Langner of the Theatre Guild, and 
Albert Rhys Williams, who they say has 
just written a very interesting book 
about Russia—I haven’t read it yet, 
I must. Then there are Curtis Moffat, 
the painter, and his wife, Iris Tree, 
daughter of the late Sir Herbert Tree, 
who has the most beautiful hair I have 
ever seen, the color of strained honey 
with sunset on it; and Major Orde and 
Lady Eileen Orde, both painters and 
a rather desperate-looking young 
Persian, who designs gowns for Poiret. 
Anyhow, as I was saying, I don’t know 
just where the party was, but we all 
met here at the Rotonde at about nine 
o’clock last night, and it wasn’t far, 
The woman is a sculptor, and the man 
did a marvelous cavalry-dance, repre- 
senting a skittish horse, with a helmet 
on his head and a broom-stick between 
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Art Student 


(Continued from page 44) 


his legs, and they“have the most beaut. 
ful studio I ever saw. At least, 
had last night. What it looks like 
today I hate to imagine. 

It all began marvelously. Harrison 
played Frankie and Johnnie on the 
piano, and we all danced. It’s funny 
how much better those girls dance than 
the men do. One of them particularly 
is marvelous, the way she leads. Its 
not just like dancing. I don’t know 


I what it’s like. It’s marvelous. And then 


the most terrible thing happened. She 
was dancing with another girl, a pale 
girl in black with long gold ear-rings 
and they both had been drinking quite 
a lot, and one of them fainted and 
dragged the other with her, and they 
both fell on the hard-wood floor with 
the most terrible crash. And the beauti- 
ful one who dances so superbly just 
lay still. I can’t tell you the feeling 
that was in my heart. When they 
picked her up—oh, it was ghastly— 
her perfect nose was broken. Three of 
the girls, the pale one and two others, 
fainted at once at the sight, and Mary 
fell down stairs. Harrison wouldn't 
leave the piano, he kept on improvising 
and improvising. 

The studio was a wreck when we 
left, about four o’clock,—all strewn 
with brandy and blood and plaster and 
wet towels and heaven knows what, 
and all the Cointreau gone and most of 
the Chartreuse, and all the Benedictine 
poured into the piano. Seemed funny at 
the time, pouring Benedictine into the 
piano, to sweeten the tone. Harrison 
and I did it. 

Oh, I have such a headache. And my 
stomach feels queer, too. 

(How funny my writing looks. My 
hand is trembling) 

And that beautiful nose all broken. 

Ivan was taking a bottle of fine 
home with him, but he fell on it. 

It was hardest on Mary, though. 
She’s missed her boat again, poor girl. 


Café de la Rotonde. Thursday Evening 


ANOTHER party last night, I can’t 
keep this up. We were all here at the 
R. and Ivan, and Harrison said, “Let’s 
all go down to the Versailles and dance.” 
So we went. It’s a terribly stuffy 
place, no ventilation of any kind, and 
it was an awfully hot night anyway, 
and everybody got so damp and 
steamy. It closes at midnight, and when 
it closed everybody said—there were 
about fifteen of us by that time—let’s 
all go up to the Boeuf. So we went. 
It’s a little tiny place called the Boeuf 
sur le Toit, which means the Ox on the 
Roof. It was so crowded nobody could 
possibly dance, but everybody stayed 
there and drank champagne and pushed 
and bumped into everybody else until 
two o’clock when it closed. When it 
closed, everybody said let’s all go to Zel- 
li’s. So we went. At Zelli’s it was nicer, 
much bigger, and they keep turning out 
all the lights and playing colored lights 
over you while you dance, and then 
they do something wonderful with the 
lights which looks like showers of 
confetti. And there is a negro 

there named Florence who dances and 
sings in the most adorable way. The 
trouble with those places in Mont- 
martre, though, is that they wont 
sell you anything but champagne, and 
after a while everybody begins 

behave so ridiculously, dancing all by 
themselves, and insisting on having soup- 
plates and soup-spoons to eat the cham- 
pagne with, and everything. It was 
half-past five when I got home, and I 
couldn’t get into my hotel. So went 
down to the R. for a cafe creme anda 
croissant. Began to feel awfully queer 
while I was drinking it. Went home 

(Continued on page 108) 
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SWEET MUSIC AND OLD CHIPPENDALE 


t cgngene nate so perfectly the exquisite artistry of Chippendale, as to turn back one’s calendar 
to the Eighteenth Century grandeurs of famous Harewood House in Yorkshire, distinguished as 
harboring probably the first authentic examples of Thomas Chippendale’s inspiration, comes this 
new Brunswick model—a noteworthy combination of fine music with fine furniture. 





Now on exhibition at all Brunswick dealers’, along with many other Brunswick Records 
designs, both of conventional cabinet and authentic period designs. play on all phonographs 


Brunswick Phonographs 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. Established 1845 | CHICAGO—NEW YORK—CINCINNATI~—TORONTO play all records 


BRUNS iu Kh 


PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS 











F course it won’t- hurt the rug,” 
she rightly assures “Grannie.” “It 
is a Whittali, and they wear and wear and 
wear, no matter how hard you use them.” 


Whittall Rugs are American made, faith- 
ful expressions of the rarest and most ex- 


quisite Orientals. 


You will delight in their rich and soft 
color, in harmonious shadings and blend- 
ings as beautiful as the rose windows of 
a cathedral. 


And Whittall Rugs are such fine examples 
ot the textile art in material and weave 
that they will give a lifetime’s service in 
the home, even though subject to unusu’ 
ally hard and severe treatment. 


Send for our 
illustrated book 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


180 Brussels Street 


WORCESTER MASS 


THE MARK OF QUALITY. 









re Ss. OTC. SC iS SS wd OT. COFF. 


and went to bed and stayed there till 
five o’clock this afternoon. Then 
crawled out and came here. 

I am sick today. It’s awful. 

Tried to eat some dinner. But had to 
get up and leave it. Feel awful. 

Whole crowd of people in here to- 
night all painted gold and blue and red 
and wearing,—well, one or two of them 
were wearing a little something. They 
are going to the Quat’z Arts Ball, the 
ball the artists and art-students and 
models give every year. Some of the 
boys have been teasing me to go. But 
I’m all in. Besides, I hear its terrible. 

Almost time for classes to begin, and 
I’ve not even been to the Louvre yet. 
I can’t believe it. 

But I’ve had enough of this. I’m 
through. 


American Hospital, Neuilly. Friday 
Afternoon 


[YE got to write a little or go crazy. 

Oh, why didn’t I just go home and 
go to bed, the way I intended to! They 
told me the Quat’z Arts was no place 
for a decent girl. Tons of people 
warned me against it. But some of the 
boys were going, and I thought it would 
be an amusing thing to see,—they said 
that just everything would happen, be- 
fore the night was over. And it cer- 
tainly did. Oh, the things I saw! Did 
I really see them, or was it all a hor- 
rible nightmare? The awful part of it 
was that when we got to the door they 
dragged me in and pushed the boys 
back into the street, and suddenly there 
I was all alone! And crazy-looking 
people came up and began to pinch me, 
—I am black and blue from head to 
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Diary of an Art Student 


(Continued from page 106) 


foot, and so lame I can’t turn in bed 
and my left arm is all done up in 
plaster. (But I don’t mind saying ] 
gave more than one man a scratched 
face, and some more of them will be 
bald before their time, or I’m mistaken, 
Kick, too, I did) Finally, I got out, 
and got into a taxi, with five men trying 
to get in with me, and got away. But 
before I left they had begun to give a 
show—oh, if I could only die! 

And that beautiful costume Nina lent 
me—I wonder where it is—I think I 
—— dimly—oh, if I could only 

ie! 


Friday Evening 


‘Tone, white place. Not really in 
Paris at all! Disgusting suburb. How 
I hate it. 

Wonder what the kids are doing now, 
Harrison and Dougie and the gang, 

At the Rotonde most likely, drink- 
ing fine 4 l’eau. 

And André and Antoine and Celestin 
rushing about swattiog the sloppy 
tables with a filthy cloth and chucking 
the filthy cloth into a beautiful silver 
globe. And somebody upstairs playing 
Chop Sticks on the piano, or Strav- 
insky- And silly American tourists from 
the right bank standing around with 
lorgnettes leering at those rotten pic- 
tures on the walls. And the darned 
rug-peddlers, shaking their dirty fake- 
Smyrnas and smelly goat-skins in every- 
body’s face. 

Ten o’clock at the Rotonde, and me 
not there. 

Here comes the tears at last. 

Oh, I am homesick, homesick! 


A Literary Vaudeville Team 


(Continued from page 25) 


| aren’t so severe) in the preface and 
| further on they poetize in verse and 
| prose about the chromatic splendors of 
| putrefaction, the sad life of the sexually 
unsatisfied, the harsh virility of the 
common soldier, the legendary birth 
of the centaurs, the sleek imbecilities of 
the efficiency expert and the sweet de- 
liriums of a madman. 


Out of much of this poetizing they 
make much that is poetry and not a 
little that is sound and intelligent criti- 
cism. For all its suggestions of T. S. 
Eliot, The Death of a Dandy is a splen- 
did piece of work, emotionally suggest- 
ing its having been written out of a 
rich subconscious, in which are inbedd- 
ied a melodic arrangement of sensitive 
| impressions. The Death of God and The 
Death of a Madman are sure in. a tech- 
; nique which is an adroit adaption of 
' media to the grandiloquent and bizarre 
| subjects in hand; the acid satire is 
| kept as an implication throughout both 
poems rather than an insistent statement 
by the authors. Emily in Hades grows 











from farcicial satire to poignant irony, 
with a sustained and wistful sigh of 
futility in the end. The Death of a 
Dandy and this piece are, I think, the 
most considerable efforts in the book. 
I should not be able to forget the ex- 
cellent qualities of realistic representa- 
tion in The Death of a Soldier, which 
I first read in The Liberator, were it 
not that Mr. Dos Passos had blurred 
somewhat that memory by the sheer 
weight of these qualities, massed, in 
Three Soldiers. The shorter story, 
however, has strength and impressive- 
ness. 

The Undertaker’s Garland is, then, 
despite the tongue in cheek pronounce- 
ment of the preface, highly creditable 
intellectual and artistic song and dance 
by two clever, facile, and gifted young 
men whose vaudeville team-work in 
this act is but an applaudable try-out 
before each goes on his own in the le- 
gitimate. As farceurs and literary fac- 
totums they have proved themselves 
adept and entertaining with promise 
of high achievement 
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From a drawing by Wesley Bonestell © ARCO 1922 Architects: Henry M. Congdon & Son, New York 
TRINITY CHURCH, Waterbury, Connecticut, where two Ipzeatr TYPE A Heat MacuInes 
are paying for themselves in the fuel they save. 
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How much less in the end! 


HE old-fashioned heating plant in There are two kinds of heating equip- 

this church burned 80 tons of coal ment—the kind that is merely a purchase; 

in the winter of 1918-19. and the kind that is a long-time investment. 

The church committee hesitated whether The American Radiator Company is 

to substitute IpeaL TYPE A Heat Ma- in the business of selling heating invest- 

CHINES, or a cheaper boiler. ments. Sometimes they cost a trifle more 

cided to pay a little more for in the beginning—but how 
the IpeaL TYPE A. . much less in the end! 

The following winter, a _. 2 
hard winter, 6 § tons were ”) If you plan to build or remodel this 
burned. p Prem Be Jie, year, the first piece of literature to send 

: ; : 1 os for is our booklet on the Inga, TYPE 

Last winter, a mild winter, lies A Noautianels. Shtwek ve 
: CP ere | quest to either address below. For 

A saving of 40 tons in two he e-4 every heating problem we have a 
years! 2 4 14 heating product. 

’ Ra . 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Iveat Boilers and American Radiators for every heating need 
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55 tons were burned. 














104 West 42nd Street Dept. 28 816 So. Michigan Avenue 
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Make this Your Personal Car 


A DARING NEW CAR 


HARRY C. STUTZ has again set 
a new style in motor cars—this 
time in a Sport Sedan. 

One glance tells you its lines 
and general appearance are those 
of an inspired mind. 

Upon critical examination you 
discover an extremely practical 
interior, seating four with de- 
lightful ease. 

Underneath is the new Series 
Four H.C.S. chassis—a greater 
performing and more powerful 
mechanism. 

There is no question but that 
this new Sport Sedan date next 
year will have many imitators 
— but not this year. 

Body of solid aluminum 


Window moldings one piece 
Framework of selected hard wood 


Four hinge doors 
Leather trimmed, steel bound luggage 
trunks. 
Touring Car $2475 Sport Roadster $2475 
Sport Sedan $3250 
AT INDIANAPOLIS 


H. C. S. Motor Car Company 


Indianapolis 
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DESIGNED BY HARRY C. STUTZ 
































VANITY FAIR 


German Music 


(Continued from page 63) 


German warmth and sleepiness rather 
closely. : 

But in his Fantastic Variations, 
Braunfels manifests a desire to step 
away from Strauss into new paths. 
Not only has he taken from Benvenuto 
Cellini the theme he has set out to vary. 
He has also set out to restore to the 
orchestral idiom, on top of all Strauss’ 
and Mahler’s color effects, something 
of the directness of statement and the 
sharpness of edge characteristic of the 
author of the theme. The composer’s 
adoration of Berlioz was _ noticeable 
already in his amusingly loud-mouthed 
Gascon suite; this later work recalls 
even more brilliantly the incisiveness of 
Berlioz’s cutting brass phrases. 

Unfortunately, Braunfels has not 
in his work quite come through 
to new land. Strauss’s intellectualism 
is still dominant in him. The program 
seems to have been always a few steps 
ahead of the musical thought in Braun- 
fcls’ mind. He himself has said that 
in these variations he strove to inter- 
pret the macabre fantasy of E. T. A. 
Hoffman; to render through musical 
means the shudder of his tales of dop- 
pelgdngers and demoniacal haunters. 
Had the better portion of the music 
of the Variations been the spontaneous 
inspiration of a reading of the famous 
romanticist, arisen whole from the un- 
sonscious, it might have been very good; 
the fact that the stimulus was a book 
and not a person would have been of 
no importance. But, from internal 
evidence, it is obvious that Braunfels, 
the greater part of the time, was striv- 
ing consciously to model his music on 
Hoffmann’s genius. 

Most of his work, for all his careful 
cultivation of a style, appears not to 
spring from any very urgent inner 
necessity. It has little authenticity, 
little real life. Indeed, it is only while 
we are thinking of Hoffmann that his 
madly laughing tubas and morbidly 
sweet violin-figures, really entertain us. 
And even then they commence to bore 
very quickly. There is in the work a 
very real absence of rhythmic life. 
One feels the will laboring; not the 
heart. And so it falls between the 
peak of Strauss and the peak of the 


new, into the limbo of half-baked 
things. 
More unfortunate even than 


Braunfels is Erich Korngold. The 
former at least succeeded in maintain- 
ing a style in his symphonic poem. The 
boy wonder’s opera, Die Tote Stadt is, 
on the contrary, a masterpiece of sty- 
listic impurity. Viennese operetta, Puc- 
cini, and Strauss himself are hashed in 
equal portions in that pretentious and 
tasteless score. Braunfels’ music, such 
as it is, is at least fairly ably put to- 
gether. Korngold’s, on the contrary, 
is exceedingly amateurishly composed. 
This one might forgive the youth, were 
there any vestige of sincerity in it. 
But there is none. It is theatrical and 
made for effect. 

The composer appears to have assimi- 
lated superficially the orchestral vir- 
tuosity of Strauss, and done with it 
what Strauss, at least, has never con- 
descended to do. Strauss, at least, in 
his music-dramas, sought to express the 
lurid and nerve-sick life about him; 
Korngold, on the contrary, has with a 
really note-worthy prudence and mid- 
dle-class virtue tried to make his work 
a theatrical success. The grandiose 
mother-complex fantasy of Rodenbach’s 
novel he has treated with a complete 
externality. When Puccini wrote 
Tosca and Butterfly he was not more 
eager to make every bit of it effective 
stage business; to give his singing- 
actors opportunities for histrionic dis- 
play; to make every note “grateful” at 
the expense of the real significance of 
the action, than was this much- 
acclaimed budding genius when he con- 
cocted Die Tote Stadt. 


Of course, Erich Korngold was 
never an artist. It was as an ex. 
tremely bright boy that he burst upon 
the world; for at the age of six, or 
perhaps of eleven, he could already 
imitate the manners of Strauss, Mahler 
Debussy and Reger all in a single com. 
position. But what he produced was 
the thinnest of music. He was at his 
best when he wrote little waltzes richly 
harmonized like the Valse d’ Amour of 
Reger and the Rosenkavalier waltzes: 
and to-day, he is at his best in light 
gracile unpretentious bits of bourgeois 
charm—like those he wrote for the 
performance of Much Ado About 
Nothing. And so it is not surprising 
that we should find him not only 
building out beyond Strauss; but while 
writing for the lyric stage capturing 
and vulgarizing the machinery of 
Straussian music—frosty “silver-rose”, 
harmonies and all—for the greater 
glory of the box-office and the publish. 
ers of operatic potpourris. 


Is Schoenberg the New King? 


I T is in Arnold Schoenberg that we 

feel the one great force in German 
music capable of dominating the situa- 
tion as Strauss once dominated it. To 
be sure, there has never been in Schoen- 
berg a freshness as great as there was in 
the early Strauss; and there is no music 
of his that quite convinces us the inter- 
regnum is over, and King Arnold thron- 
ed in Richard II's stead. Something of 
the smell of the lamp hovers about even 
the most incisive and tremulous of his 
conceptions. The sere dialectic which 
mothered the famous pianopieces, Op. 
II, is never when he composes en- 
tirely beneath the ocean buried. 
Often when his idiom does not di- 
rectly recall Brahms, which it very 
often does the music itself brings to 
memory the brain-spun element in the 
compositions of the Hamburg master. 

Romantic, sensurous and sultry as 
Schoenburg is, he seems oftener the 
heir to Brahms and Reger than he does 
to Wagner and Strauss. And still, 
there is very little of his work that 
does not grow remarkably upon one. 
A first hearing of the sextette Verklarte 
Nacht in its orchestral version is cer- 
tain to obsess one’s mind with resem- 
blances to Tristan. In a second and 
third, the resemblances disappear or 
minimize themselves. We are struck 
with the genuineness of feeling, the 
soprano delicacy of the violin-coloring. 


A like feeling of inner necessity is 
given out by the best of the Five Or- 
chestral Pieces, the second, third and 
fourth. They are the self-registration 
of a man possessed of a curious essen- 
tial vision of things. Schoenberg seems 
to have the power of exceedingly rapid 
experience; he seems to belong to the 
class of men who come quickly to 
consciousness, and recognize a situation 
with lightning quickness from the very 
preliminary rustle and quiver in their 
nerves. For this reason, it is probable 
that his expressions will a long time 
seem grotesque and incomprehensible 
to our slow-moving, slow-thinking, 
slow-living public. 

And yet, there is no other living 
German who intrigues us as much 4 
he. There is none whose work we are 
so anxious to come to know better 
or it may be he is the unknown god. 
It may be he is already the new mon- 
arch. It may be that when he pub- 
lishes the great cantata on which he i 
working, Die Jacobsleiter, he will be 
seen to have taken his place in the 
empty throne. And, whatever he 
and whatever he becomes this much 
is sure: he is the composer of the one 
German music that shows the art has 
retained something of its old power 
—the power it once had of indefi- 
nitely renewing itself; and that @ 
some time the _ interregnum will 
cease. and the new master appeal. 
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Madame 
Sturkow Ryder 





MME. STURKOW RYDER, 


the noted pianiste, giving concerts in connection 
with the Apollo, occasioned the following 
comment in the Music News, 
a leading musical paper : 


“She played the Rachmaninoff ‘Prelude’ 
with the Apollo so skillfully that, although 
the two were never playing simultane- 
ously, no one could ascertain which was 
playing and which was silent unless 
the eyes were used as well as the ears.” 


Music critics ot many metropolitan newspapers have 

commented in a manner similar to the above 

extract on the baffling art of the Apollo which re- 

Produces the playing of living pianists so perfectly 

that the ear cannot distinguish the difference 
under scout test. 


SeerHEN the Apollo comes 
into the home, an intimate 
s=— companionship with the 
world’s great pianists comes with it. 
For, as you sit in your chair, Hof- 
mann, Bauer, Paderewski play for you, 
through the Apollo, precisely as you 
hear them in concert. Their tone, their 
touch, their very soul is reproduced. 


Or if your mood calls for the lighter 
airs, the greatest artists play for you 
in their own inimitable style. The 
world of pianistic genius is at your 
command. 


We shall gladly send you the Apollo book- 
lets upon request and tell you where you 
may most conveniently hear the Apollo. 


THE APOLLO PIANO COMPANY, DE KALB, ILL. 


120 W. 42nd St., New York 329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
250 Stockton St., San Francisco 607 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 
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Plain striped 
Tubulars go 
well with the 
new collars 













Some Ties to choose 


Batwing:, in 
tubular weave, 
are always 


geod taste 









for a man’s 
Christmas 






A hea 
silk Jacquard, 
very rich 





4 Roman 
Stripein 
ribbed silk 


A Jacquard 

Tubular, for 

conservative 
dressers 














UST make sure of one point 

—that the ties you select for 
yourself or for gifts have the 
name CHENEY on the neck- 
band—and you are assured of 
up-to-date colorings, patterns 
and tailoring, and really satis- 
factory wear. 


Cueney Brotuers, New York 
Makers of Cheney Silks 
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Your dealer will gladly help 








you choose correctly 
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“Rum, Lemon, or Sugar? 
How to Drink Tea Without Tipping the Cup 
By DWIGHT TAYLOR 


MONG New Yorkers, the ceremony 
of taking afternoon tea, is an op- 
portunity for a lot of people who 

haven’t anything better to do,to solace 
themselves with the reflection that there 
is strength in numbers. When I go to 
tea, I am always relieved to find some- 
body else there. You can hear: “I’m 
so glad you came” all over the place. 
And the first rule for a hostess is not 
to look guilty, not even if she has 
poets or burnt toast or something like 
that. The hostess, of course, has a 
snap. All she has to say is “More?” 
All she has to make is tea: her guests 
have to make the conversation. Con- 
versation should come, not be made. 
I know a chap who has that happy 
faculty of making his conversation 
just come. He always says the wrong 
thing in the right place. For in- 
stance, when he is about to sit down on 
a sofa with a girl he will say, without 
apparent effort: “Sofa, so good!” He 
very kindly told me one for getting out 
of dancing: “No thanks. I exercise with 
dumb-bells in the morning.” If the girl 
should answer, “dumb-bells come in 
pairs”, change the subject or, to be on 
the safe side, change the girl. My friend 
uses the pun quite often,but personally 
I think it a punderous form of humor 
to be avoided as one would avoid a 
Frankenstein. Not long ago I met a 
Russian at a notorious tea-den near 
Gramercy Park, and I asked him 
whether their method of serving tea was 
very different from our own. His an- 
swer was interesting:“It’s about the 
Samovar there as here!” These Rus- 
sians speak such atrocious English, but 
they’re a subtle, introspective lot. 


The Technique of Tea 


IAT OW, to take up the mechanics of 

the thing, which is slightly more 
difficult than the conversation. The tea- 
cup should be set firmly on the knees so 
that the cake may be caught in the lap 
without falling on the tea. If you suf- 
fer from bumpy knees, it is best to hold 
the cup in your hand and get someone 
else to reach~ for the sandwiches. 
Pioneers have gone so far as to put the 
cup on the table, but I find such cups 
are used for ash-trays. The best plan is 
not to take any tea. This may be done 
gracefully by saying that you don’t like 
to eat on an empty stomach. Some 
hostesses see through this and some 
don’t. 

I came across a situation the other 
day which was quite interesting. A 
member of our younger degeneration 
asked a lot of people to tea. Then she 
asked her mother if she could ask a lot 
of people to tea. Her mother said she 
couldn’t have it, and went out. So she 
had it. When the guests arrived, she 
told them what a lark it was and every- 
thing, and in the middle of the affair 
her mother walked in. And here we 
come to a very delicate question of 
etiquette: could the guests say ‘good- 
bye’ with their mouths full? Some of 
them did. I bolted. Then I left. 

The quaint custom of putting rum in 
tea is rapidly going out, but I came 
across a charitable old lady up in Bos- 
ton who either hadn’t heard of prohi- 
bition—she’s slightly deaf—or didn’t 
care. Her cheery, “Rum, lemon or 
sugar?” was a sound for dry eyes. It’s 
a silly question, but a right merry one. 
There was something almost Old World- 
ish about that grand dame. Of course, 
the thing deteriorated into : “Will you 
have a little tea in your rum?” No need 
to make a conversation there! Why, 
some of the guests were even singing! 
The old lady, being slightly deaf, 
thought they were asking for more tea, 
and with native Harvar. courtesy they 
took some more rather than inform her 


of the mistake. Boston is the home of 
culture and New York has a lot to 
learn from her. I have given this mat- 
ter a lot of thought, and I know what 
I know. 

One very important maxim is: “Re. 
member names”. It is surprising how 
many otherwise intelligent people one 
meets at teas. I met a little, dark, 
youngish chap at one and hadn't the 
slightest idea who he was until he re. 
cited his poetry. There he was—“g 
weaver of dreams’—sitting right 
amongst us. Suppose somebody says: 
“T want you to meet Mr. O’Nill”. You 
say: “The O’Nill?” and are answered 
in the affirmative . You may say: “I 
have enjoyed your things very much, 
Mr. O’Nill.” And more thah likely he 
will say: “Oh?” On the strength of 
this little repartee, whenever his name 
comes up at future teas you can say: 
“T know him very well”, and go on with 
the anecdote about: “I have enjoyed, 
etc.,” and his quick reply. The prestige 
derived from little things like this is 
enormous. But if you don’t remember 
the name, you just remain one of the 
fixtures, that’s all. 

My friend is quite a wonderful fellow 
in his way. He always says these things 
are to “Tea and be tean’’, but I maintain 
that that’s no excuse for spoiling one’s 
dinner. 


Some Hostesses 


ISS Gwendolyn Brobnag gives the 
best teas in New York, the cater- 
ers say, but no one ever goes because 
she dances like a pogo-stick. She’s quite 
fat, too. I imagine she got that way by 
keeping the food from going to waste. 
It’s all very sad, as my friend says, be- 
cause the food goes to waste anyway. 
If you happen to be giving a tea 
yourself, the thing is more complicated. 
You can’t leave early. There are cer- 
tain small cakes which may be bought 
for a trifle and used again and again. 
Nobody ever eats them and they look 
fine all piled up on the dish. Borrow the 
latest Whiteman record and buy one of 
those repeaters which play it over and 
over and over again. On_ second 
thought that’s not a good idea—you'l 
throw so many young men out of work. 
I know a chap who is asked everywhere 
solely to tend the Victrola. 

The person who tells fortunes in a 
tea-cup is always interesting. It’s a 
very good stunt to learn. You invert 
the cup on its saucer—after it’s been 
emptied, of course,—and turn it three 
times to the right and once to the left, 
saying (sotto voce) “Tea, tea, what do 
you see?” Or, as my friend says: “Re- 
veal the fortune tea-leaves to me.” 
Then you look in the cup and there 
you are. You can see all sorts of things. 
At least that’s what it says in the book 
my friend has. All I ever see is tea- 
leaves. It’s a good idea when you first 
come in to ask your hostess politely 
not to strain the tea so that you can 
see better fortunes. ‘ 

And now we come to the leaving—in 
some ways the crowning point of the 
afternoon. It is well to refer to some 
local object of interest, thus: “Have you 
seen the Cathedral or will you have an- 
other doughnut ?” After this you make 
for the door with rapidity and determl- 
nation, even though some hostesses gum 
things by hiding your hat. It would 
simplify matters for the men to keep 
their hats on like the women, as 
lends an air of perpetual departure. In 
fact, I think the spirit, the very working 
force, one might say, of a tea 3 
summed up in that last phrase: “an alt 
of perpetual departure”. And now | 


must be off (and my friend says I 
really must be), because he and I are 
going to tea-— wit Gwendolyn Brob- 
nag. I’m hungry! 











HELL PYRALIN is made in two 
beautiful patterns: La Belle and 
Du Barry, with or without decoration 
in gold. La Belle is here illustrated. 
These patterns are also 
made in Ivory Pyralin and 


Amber Pyralin. 


SHELL 


Py walin 


XQUISITE! Rich golden tones 


shading from clear topaz to deep 


browns. Beauty that remains bright 
and untarnished by time. It is not 
surprising that Shell Pyralin is having 
such a vogue. And one of the de- 
lightful things about Pyralin is that 
all designs are standard and can be 
matched at leading stores everywhere, 
so that a set may be started with a 
few pieces and gradually increased 
from time to time. 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Pyralin Department 
ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


The name “ Pyralin” on 
every piece is your assur- 
ance of life-long service. 
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Crane service is the outgrowth of sixty- 
seven years of effort directed toward better 
contro] and use of water, steam and other 
fluids in American homes and industries. 


It provides a wide range of bathroom and 
kitchen equipment of distinctive design and 
enduring quality. Every requirement of 
beauty, comfort, convenience and economy 
is anticipated —for luxurious town and coun- 
try houses, for exclusive apartments, clubs, 


hotels, hospitals or simple cottages. The 
Crane valves, fittings and piping supplied for 
water, heating and sanitation systems are of 
tested strength and unfailing quality. 


In the industrial field, Crane service dupli- 
cates on a larger scale in steam and water 
power installations, in pumping stations and 
refrigeration plants, the same Crane stand- 
ards of comprehensive lines and uniform 
dependability and endurance. 


CRAN 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 636 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 





CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Cre CRANE, PARIS 





Crane Radiator Valve Ne, 220 
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“Town Cabriolet Body on Wills Sainte Claire Chassis’ 


a — IBA ILI, Upon request special designs for any make of 


chassis will be submitted for your approval. 


C. P. KIMBALL & CO. 
w oR K Michigan Blvd. and Pershing Road 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Before you buy a 
Portable Typewrit- 
er —consider The 
Noiseless Portable. 
We can’t promise 
that you will hear 
much — but you 
will SEE a beauti- 


ful, convenient 


Compact 


Quiet typewriter that 
combines quiet 
with the speed, 
beauty of work, 
durability and 
economy that only 


The Noiseless can 


Speedy 


give. 














Descriptive circu- 
Durable lar mailed on re- 
quest. 
Factory General Sales Office 
MIDDLETOWN 253 BROADWAY 
CONNECTICUT NEW YORK CITY 


Phe NOISELESS PORTABLE 
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The Steel Shaft 
Cannot Warp 


OU know how exasperating it is to find the 

hickory shaft of a favorite driver or brassie 
bowed after contact with dampness. It is very dif- 
ficult to get good shots off with a warped club. 
Then too, it is certainly discouraging to break a 
pet club. You feel that it can never be replaced. 


The Bristol Steel Golf Shaft will not warp or 
crack. It is strong and will stand hard usage 
of every sort of play. Golfers who are 
using Bristol Steel Shafted Clubs are tell- 
ing how good they feel, how beautiful is 
the balance. They are equal in every re- 
spect to hickory shafted clubs of the 
highest quality. 






























If you have any trouble obtaining 
Bristol Steel Shafted Clubs, order 
direct from us. State length and 
whether whippy or stiff shafts are 
desired. Should you wish, Bris- 
tol Steel Golf Shafts can be at- 
tached to your old heads. 


Bristol Steel Golf Shafts can 
be supplied by The Craw- 
ford, McGregor & Canby 
Co., Dayton, Ohio; Thos. 
E. Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; The Hillerich & 
Bradsby Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; Frank C. Slazen- 
ger, New York City, 
and Harry C. Lee & 
Co., New York City. 











THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


8116 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. | 
o~ ae 


, Patented 
Patented May 12, 1914 
Nov. 22, 1910 May 2, 1916 
Oct. 8, 1911 i3 


“Steel Golf Shatt 


NOTICE: Basic and Supplementary Patents covering tee! Golf Shafts are controlled exclusively by us. 
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WhatIs Wrong With Your Game? 


(Continued from page 78) 


made me address an imaginary ball 
while he announced various dimensions 
which were entered in a book. 

“Ye'll come on Tuesday for a fittin,” 
he said. 

On Tuesday my new clubs were in 
the rough. MacDougal made careful 
adjustments of shafts, noted changes 
in the face of drivers, pitch of mash- 
ies, etc. The completed clubs were 
sent in a new bag to my apartment a 
few days later. The new putter is a 
fair sample of his individual treatment. 
The shaft is curved to fit the bulge of 
my figure. I always put with the han- 
dle of the putter straight up and down 
and the butt end is forever sticking me 
in the tum. MacDougal has given the 
shaft a tricky bend that entirely does 
away with this conflict. The wooden 
clubs are equally clever. There are two 
drivers, one to use to correct a slice, 
the other designed to do away with a 
pull. If only I don’t get them mixed 
I am sure they will improve my game 
tremendously. 


The Plugless Tennis Ball 


Not only in the matter of clubs but 
in the balls also,golf experts are 
making great strides. I have read the 
specifications for some of the new balls 
and I don’t see how I can possibly do 
over 80 with any of them. Accord- 
ing to the ad they “fly straight and 
are absolutely reliable on the green.” 
That is the kind of ball I have been 
looking for for years. There is an- 
other variety, which is sold at the five 
and ten-cent stores, a resilient rubber 
affair that leaps into life at the slight- 
est touch. A card on the bin said 
“If you can drive straight with these 
you can drive straight with anything.” 

This sounded encouraging so I bought 
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three dozen. I am not in a position to 
affirm or deny the justice of the many. 
facturer’s claim as I have only driven 
eighteen so far and none has been re- 
covered. Still I am buoyed by the 
thought that if they did go straight 
they went so far that I have not 
reached them yet. 

It’s the same way with tennis. Have 
you run across the new plug-less tennis. 
ball? Do you realize that what has, 
in the past, made a tennis-ball bound 
crooked and get by you is that it was 
made with a rubber plug inside it and 
that the plug gets loose and rattles 
about and makes the ball leap to the 
left just as you leap to the right? 
You’ve probably done this without 
knowing the reasoin. 

Well, the reason is the plug. And 
now they are making a plug-less ball 
that simply can’t escape your racket, 
Fire me three or four of these new balls 
and one of these steel-framed wire- 
strung rackets that “adds power and 
accuracy”—the only two things my 
game has ever lacked—and I will chal- 
lenge the world. And to think that all 
these years I have been thrashing about 
a court missing impossible shots be- 
cause the bamed ball had a plugin it! 

Part of my idea is still theoretical. 
I have not yet had an opportunity to 
try my new golf-clubs or my new ten- 
is bat and balls. But I am sure that 
they cannot hurt my game and if they 
do not improve it tremendously it 
mrely means that I have not yet found 
the right fit and style. I am prepared 
to do my best as to muscular exertion, 
etc. The rest is up to the experts and 
and manufacturers. To do them jus- 
tice I must add that they show every 
evidence of being prepared to co-oper- 
ate with me as long as I am able to 
pay for it; perhaps longer. 


FATR 


Through an un- 
fortunate error 
credit was not giv- 
en to M. Nikolas 
Remisof, who de- 
signed the cover 
for the October 
Vanity Fair, repro- 

duced herewith 
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Garter 


Merely making a garter 
wide, does not ensure 
comfort to the wearer. 
No _ garter, whether 
wide or narrow, can be 
comfortable if it depends on tightness or binding adjustments 
to keep it up. 
Because of basic patents, the E. Z. Garter ensures perfect fit 
and comfort without adjustments or tightness. 
E. Z. Garters are 35c to $1 everywhere, in single grip, the E. Z. 


2-Grip and the new E. Z. Sport Garter (ideal for knickers, for 
men and women). Also the new E. Z. Wide Web Suspenders, $1. 


Made solely by THE THOS P. TAYLOR CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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aster Works 
of Stalian Shill 


‘ 

[ HE ability to design with 
instinctive good taste and to 
build with infinite precision is 
as truly shown in the IsorTTa 
FRASCHINI Car of today as in 
any of the great monuments of 
Rome’s past glory. 


ISOTTA FRASCHINI 


THE CHASSIS $7,500 

Known for its straight-line, 8-cyl- 
inder motor and its front-wheel 
brakes; these are but two visible 
evidences of the perfected design 
to be found in the entire chassis. 





ISOTTA MOTORS, Inc. 


19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 


COMPLETE STOCK OF PARTS AND FACTORY MECHANICS 


















































VANITY FAIR 


Expressionism in the Theatre 


(Continued from page 53) 


Nobody in front of me nobody next 
to me nobody over me father’s dead/ 
Heaven I spring up to you I fly/ It 
pounds shakes groans complains must 
rise swells wells up springs up flies 
must rise. 


I 
I bloom 


Before such an arrangement of words 
The Spook Sonata seems almost mid- 
Victorian. The Student talks to the 
ghostly Milkmaid in the most matter 
of fact fashion. Even the old Mummy, 
the mad woman who always sits in a 
closet, talks like a most realistic parrot 
when she is not talking like a most 
realistic woman. Here it is the ideas 
that stagger and afright you, the mould- 
ering minds, the walking Dead, .the 
cook who draws all the nourishment 
out of the food before she _ serves 
it, the terrible relations of young and 
old. All of them are things having faint 
patterns in actuality and raised by 
Strindberg to a horrible clarity. 

To follow the banner of Expres- 
sionism in playwriting—I say nothing 
of stage setting, for that is, happily, 
another matter—requires all three 
Graces and a strong stomach. The 
bizarre morbidity, the nauseating sex- 
uality, the lack of any trace of joy or 
beauty’ which characterizes the work 
of most of those who labeled them- 
selves expressionists in Germany during 
the past few years, match Strindberg 
at his unhappiest, while the vigor with 
which they drive their ideas forth in 
speech far outdoes him. 

Expressionism, in the narrow seuse 
in which such plays define it, is a 
violent storm of emotion beating up 
from the unconscious mind. It is no 
more than the waves which shatter 
themselves on the shore of our con- 
scious existence, only a distorted hint 
of the deep and mysterious sea of 
unconsciousness. Expressionism, as we 
have so far known it, is a meeting of 
the fringes of the conscious and the 
unconscious, and the meeting is start- 
ling indeed. 

Germany’s reception of the expres- 


. sionist plays was openminded, as is 


Germany’s reception of almost all new 
effort. The dramas of the best of the 
expressionists—George Kaiser and 
Walter Hasenclever—were produced in 
leading theatres, in the State and city 
theatres of Dresden and Frankfort 
and in Reinhardt’s playhouses, for 
example. But this summer they had 
disappeared from the very catholic and 
long-suffering repertoires of these 
houses, and while Wedekind and 
Strindberg were to be seen from Stock- 
holm to Vienna, the simon-pure expres- 
sionists, the playrights of what I think 
it is fair to call the lesser expressionism, 
were hardly to be seen. Only the one- 
act opera, Morder, Hoffnung der 
Frauen, a composition by Paul Hinde- 
mith on a playlet by the artist-author, 
Oskar Kokoschka, was being played. 
This piece, produced at the Opera 
House in Frankfort, points an inter- 
esting union and parallel between at 
least one sort of expressionism and 
music. The action, passing in some 
indefinite olden time, is symbolically 
very difficult—quite as difficult as its 
title, Murderer, Hope of Women. The 
emotions of the words, on the other 
hand, are clear enough, and they 
receive from the music a background 
of color, a tonal reinforcement, that 
are most welcome; at the same time 
the composer finds in the vigorous, if 
somewhat arbitrary, feeling of the play- 
wright a provocative challenge. 
Though the most celebrated plays of 
the expressionist pioneers have failed to 


make a place for themselves in the 
German repertory, they have had their 
effect. Playwrights who might have 
written in the conventional mode have 
been turned towards a freer technique, 
and they have succeeded in accom. 
plishing much that is interesting. 

Sometimes, of course, they have used 
their freedom for the old, sentimental 
ends; there is Die Wunderlichen Ge- 
schichtten des Kappelmeiscer Kreisler, 
for example, a conventional enough 
story told in forty-two scenes with 
mechanical tricks devised to make a 
motion picture technique possible in the 
theatre. In the plays of the Czech, 
Capek, there is far more seriousness, 
their success in German has undoubt- 
edly been made easier by the propa- 
ganda of the expressionist movement, 
but none of them is a true example of 
that new sort of drama now struggling 
for life. 

We find this at its best—and popu- 
larly most successful—in Masse- 
Mensch,, a philosophic and yet highly 
exciting drama of social revolution 
written by Ernst Toller, one of ‘the 
Munich communists, now in jail for his 
share in the red rebellion of 1o19. 
This piece, which will be produced in 
New York by the Theatre Guild in a 
translation by Louis Untermeyer, is 
written in a strange sort of free verse, 
often beautiful, generally effective, and 
sometimes almost incomprehensible. 
Every other scene is a dream scene, 
and those that pass in real life are 
written and staged in a strongly con- 
ventionalized and arbitrary manner, 


Expressionism and Music 


N the artists who give expression- 

ism a physical form and a pictorial 
atmosphere upon the stage we find 
still more of hope. They have gone 
more quickly and more _ securely 
towards their goal. They have had a 
disciplinary practice upon the plays 
of an earlier time, a time before 
realism. They are freed from the 
moral problems of the writer; and 
where their work is distempered with 
the morbidity, the unhealthiness, of so 
much of our time, the result is less 
obvious in color or design than it 
would be if it took the form of words. 
And they have had behind them the 
history and the example of the move 
ment in art which we once called post- 
impressionism, but which _ follows 
logically into expressionism, the move- 
ment of Cézanne, Van Gogh, Picasso. 

The problem of the expressionist 
play is the problem of music. ‘ An 
yet not its problem; for music, being s0 
markedly apart from actuality in ils 
materials, has made few and not vely 
successful attempts at the realism 
which has swamped our stage. Music 
has been by very nature expressionistic. 
It has failed whenever, as program 
music, it approached the suggestion of 
the actual. For the rest, it has soared 
easily, surely, towards direct expression 
of spiritual reality. Expressionism m 
the theater has to seek the way of 
music, the way towards beauty and 
ecstasy. The difficulty of the play- 
wright is that he must always feel the 
pull of the actual life about him; he 
must make his drama out of human 
beings and not out of pure vision oF 
emotional response. The world about 
him is corrupt and corrupting out 
wardly, as well as beautiful and won 
derful within. He cannot, like the 
musician, leap away from its entangle- 
ments by putting his hands to @ 
instrument of abstract art. But he of 
gain a certain release by foreswearing 
as much as possible the reproduction 
of the actual. 
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To Out of Town Feople 


The Out of Town Service Department is 

very active part of our business, having been 
established purely for the purpose of being 
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Now You Can Have Comfort With Safety 





AutoReelite, model ‘‘F’’, 
is easily attached to the 
wind-shield post of any 


closed car. The oper- 
ating knob and switch 
are always within easy 
reach, and give quick 
and positive control. 


A Genuine 





as oF . 


Y htoKeel te 


Control 





‘With Interior 


HE comfort of the closed car 
need no longer be obtained 
by the sacrifice of safety. Swirl- 
ing curtains of snow, defiant even 
to powerful headlights, are easily 
pierced by the concentrated brilli- 
ance of the AutoReelite. The 
road ahead is always visible, even 
when approaching cars blot out 
all else in a blinding dazzle. 


The new model “‘F’’ AutoReelite 
gives the driver full control from 
within the car. It is not neces- 
sary to lower a window, or strain 
to reach the light. A twist of the 
knob places the illumination in- 
stantly at the point of danger— 
perfect safety with closed car 
comfort. 


FOR EVERY EMERGENCY 


This new model incorporates the 
automatic reel feature which has 
made famous the AutoReelite 
“the only spotlight on a reel’’. 
The self contained reel holds and 
automatically retrieves twelve feet 
of clean unkinked cord that 
allows the lamp to be taken to any 
part of the car—under the hood— 
to the back tire—the gasoline 
gauge—anywhere where a_ bril- 
liant, safe light is needed. 


Dealers everywhere are featuring 
this new AutoReelite. Ask yours 
to show you how it operates—or, 
if he has not yet been supplied, 
write for booklet 313 K which 


describes all models fully. 


APPLETON ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


1710 Wellington Ave. at Paulina 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


AutoReelite 


THE ONLY SPOTLIGHT ON A _ REEL 
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| Geraldine Farrar’s Career 


was so fascinated that he timed his 
trip to Monte Carlo so as to hear her 
in opera. Her next visit to Monte 
Carlo was a year later, when she 
created the leading part in Saint- 
Soens opera L’Ancetre and also created 
a sensation by taking the place of 
Emma Calve, at five days notice, in 
Mascagni’s Amica. At this premiere 
Giuilo Gatti-Casazza, subsequently 
manager of the Metropolitan in New 
York but then of La Scala in Milan, 
heard her for the first time and 
was impressed by what he described 
as “a pair of eyes and a very tempest- 
uous young person”. 

Is it a wonder that by this time 
Geraldine had become the typical 
spoiled prima donna, independent and 
saucy? When Conried telephoned, in 
Berlin: “Will Miss Farrar please come 
down and sing for me?” she .asked her 
maid to answer: “Miss Farrar is at 
home, and if Herr Conried wishes to 
call, she will be glad to see him.” 

He came, but was so much astounded 
at her idea of a salary that he left. 
When Maurice Grau heard of this he 
wrote to her: “Don’t worry, he’ll come 
back”. 





{Her Unparalleled American Career 


E did come back, and on Novem- 

ber 29, 1906, Miss Farrar made 
her New York debut as Juliette, Soon 
she was the one artist, excepting Caruso, 
who could fill the Metropolitan. When- 
ever, in a generous mood, Conried or 
Gatti billed her together with Caruso 
the ticket speculators had their special 
innings. 

After she had been at the Metropoli- 
tan three years H. T. Parker of the 
Boston Transcript thus summed up the 
situation: “Now, before she is out of 
her twenties, she has gained a just posi- 
tion and a just vogue in the United 
States such as no American singer—and 
none of foreign birth for that matter— 
has won so quickly and so young.” 

One of Miss_ Farrar’s greatest 
achievements is that she brought French 
opera back to popularity at the Metro- 
politan. It is an open secret that Sig- 
nor Gatti-Casazza has always been more 
interested in Italian and German operas 
than in French. He once said to me 
that he considered Carmen and Faust 
pass¢. Well, Miss Farrar brought them 
back to fame. By her passionately 
beautiful Manon and her whirlwind 
Louise, as well as her picturesque 
Ariane, she further revealed to us the 
treasures of French music. 

Is it a wonder that when the Pari- 
sians had their Sardou festival they 
hastened to engage the greatest of 
Toscas? She had in previous years 
delighted French audiences as Marguer- 
ite and Juliette; and on a subsequent 
occasion, when she appeared with Ca- 





|ruso in acts from La Bohéme and Faust, 
| the receipts were the highest on record; 
|in the words of Le Figaro: “la plus for- 
midable recette qu’ait realis¢ée jamais un 
| spectacle, dans l’ancien comme dans le 
nouveau monde: plus de _ 180,000 
| francs!” 

The list of operas in which Miss 
Farrar has appeared includes thirty-five 
works, of which fifteen are French 
(Carmen, Faust, Damnation de Faust, 
Romeo et Juliette, Mignon, La Navar- 
vaise, Le Domino Noir, Manon, Werth- 
er, L’Ancétre, Louis, Thais, Julien, La 
Reine Fiammette, Ariane); six are 


| German (Tanhaiiser, Lohengrin, Meis- 


tersinger, KOnigskinder, Don Giovanni, 


warm friends . King Oscar of Sweden, 
who had heard her at home in concerts, 


(Continued from page 57) 


Figaro) ; twelve are Italian(La T: raviata, 
La Bohéme, Tosca, Butterfly, La Fan. 
ciulla del West, Suor Angelica, Otello 
Amica, Zaza, Rigoletto, Lodoletta, Me. 
fistofele). To these we must add Ca 
monda’s The Clown. In Carmen Miss 
Farrar has appeared as both Carmen 
and Micaela; in Figaro as Cherubino 
and Susanna; in Don Giovanni as Zer. 
lina and Elvira. 

Miss Farrar as a child wanted to be 
both singer and actress. When she be- 
came an operatic star she preferred to 
be called a singing actress. Melba was 
one of the first who foresaw her brilli- 
ant future and Sarah Bernhardt coached 
her in Tosca. When Miss Farrar under- 


’ took a part like Tosca her ambition was 


to be a Melba and a Bernhardt at the 
same time—and she nearly succeeded! 

If the human voice were not so easily 
injured, Miss Farrar could have a tray- 
elling opera company of her own and 
fill the house every evening in the year 
either as Tosca, or Carmen or Zaza or 
Butterfly—particularly Butterfly, which 
she has made her own, just as Calve, in 
her day, made Carmen her own, brook- 
ing no rival. Farrar acts with her voice 
every moment; the vocal differentiation 
and the subtlety of emotional utter- 
ance which follow the poem, line by 
line, are marvelous, and so are the sub- 
tle changes of facial expression. 

I have: seen an album containing 
seventy-two costume pictures of Miss 
Farrar and I cannot look at this 
collection without marvelling that all 
these faces belong to the same girl. It 
really seems incredible. 

In the limited space of this article I 
cannot dwell on all the operas she has 
appeared in at the Metropolitan, but 
may be allowed a word about two or 
three more of them. Her Zerlina in Don 
Giovanni was so fascinating that one 
wonders not that Saint-Saéns, seeing and 
hearing it at a Mozart festival in Sals- 
burg, stood up and insisted in leading 
the applause. She made Leoncavallo’s 
Zaza, after it had failed and been neg- 
lected for two decades, one of the 
most brilliant successes on record in 
New York. It is a highly emotional 
and tearful role as sung and acted by 
her; and so is the part which many, 
including myself, consider her best— the 
Goose Girl in Humperdinck’s Kénigskin- 
der. 

It was she, by the way, who had the 
happy thought of having live geese on 
the stage in that opera. The composer, 
the manager, everybody, stocd aghast 
at such an idea; but the prima donna 
stubbornly insisted on having her own 
way—and, well, everybody remembers 
the success of the idea. 

As long ago as June 26, 1909, Miss 
Farrar wrote: “I should like, little by 
little, to adopt another side of the lyr- 
ic art—lieder singing. If you haven't 2 
soul then, it cannot be concealed by the 
extravagance of operatic gesture.” Well, 
this season she is going to have her way, 
appearing only in song recitals. New 
York’s operatic loss will be the gain of a 
hundred other American cities, in most 
of which she has not been heard. And 
they will hear an artist who is not 4 
vox et praeterea nihil, but one who puts 
her whole soul into a song, as much as 
she does into Butterfly or Zaza. Her 
programs, too, are far superior to those 
usually heard. They do not include opet- 
atic arias, except perhaps as encores. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Farrar’s 
whim will not keep her away from the 
operatic stage for more than one season. 
From Paris she once wrote: “I enjoy 
acting intensely ; it is Heaven.” The pub- 
lic enjoys her acting, too, and, as her 

(Continued from page 120) 
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MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Clothing Ready made or to Measure for 
Autumn 


Evening Clothes, Cutaways, Sack Suits 
Sporting Clothes and medium-weight Overcoats 
English and Domestic Hats & Furnishings 
Boots and Shoes for Dress, Street and Outdoor Sport 
Trunks, Bags & Leather Goods 


Send for “New Directory of Brooks Brothers’ Building’? 


BOSTON NEWPORT 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 











BROOKS BROTHERS’ 


Building, convenient to Grand 


Central, Subway and to many of 
the leading Hotels and Clubs 
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The New Maurice 
$ 7 


No. 1364 
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HIS model aptly fits the name of a London Char- 
acter shoe. : 
Made of imported black boarded calfskin, it has the 
Picadilly or Bond Street touch. And its individual 
design shows character—from the special stitching 
of the toe-cap to the distinctive beveled heel. 
The light waterproof insert in the sole and Good- 
year rubber heel make it an ideal low shoe for fall 
and winter wear. 
Quality alone was considered in making this shoe. 
We can price it as low as we do, because our over- 
head expenses are reduced to the absolute minimum. 


Illustrated catalogue describing our new fall creations 
upon request 


General Offices 110 Duane St., New York City 
Retail Shop 1480 Broadway 


london Shoe Company Inc. 
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OBT. BURNS CIGARS have 
always been manufactured toa 
definite standard of Quality — never 
to meet a price or trade condition. 
The policy of offering a full Havana- 
filled cigar, in spite of increased 
production costs, has resulted in 
a greater demand than ever before. 


Popular sizes, 10c to 15¢ 
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An Architect, A Painter and A Sculptress 
Joined in Designing This Exquisite Lamp 





The lines, proportions and color- 
ing of most of the lamps you see 
in these days of commercialism are 
the work of designing departments 
of large factories. They are the 
fruits of a deep knowledge of what 
makes a “popular seller.”” Put 
some people, the Decorative Arts 
League committee felt sure, would 
like a lamp designed purely with 
an eye to good taste, a lamp of 
artistic proportions and harmonious 
tones, a lamp embodying grace, 
symmetry and beauty rather than 
the long experience of the “‘sales- 
man-designer” of what seems most 
in demand in retail stores. Hence 
this exquisite little lamp you see 
pictured, “‘Aurora” as it has been 
named f an artist, because of the 
purity of its Greek lines and tones. 


A Labor of Love 


_ For the delicate work of design- 
ing a lamp that should be a real 
work of art instead of a mere unit 
in a factory’s production, and yet 
should be a practical and useful 
article of home-furnishing, the 
League enlisted the enthusiastic 
cooperation of a 
group of talented 
artists—one a _ fa- 
mousarchitect skill- 
ed in the practical 
requirements of in- 
terior decorating, 
one a painter and 
genius in color- 
effects, and one a 
brilliant sculptress, ; 
a student of the great Rodin 
in Paris. mt 

They caught the spirit of 
the League’s idea and the de- | 
signing of a lamp that would raise the 
artistic standards of home-lighting be- 
came to them a true labor of love. 
Model after model was made, studied 
and abandoned, until at last a design 
emerged with which not one of the 
three could find fault. 


Every Detail Perfect 


One style of ornamentation after an- 
other was tried out, only to yield in the 
end to the perfect simplicity of the classic 
Greek lines. Even such a small detail as 
the exact contour of the base was worked 
over and over again until it should blend 
in one continuous “stream” with the 
lines of the slender shaft. The graceful 
curves of the shaft itself, simple as 
they seem in the finished model, were 
the results of dozens of trials. The 
shape, the exact size, and the soft color: 
ing of the shade were the product of 
many experiments. 

The result is a masterpiece of Greek 
simplicity and balance. Not a thing 
could be added or taken away without 
marring the general effect—not the 
sixty-fourth of an inch difference in 
any moulding or curve but would be 
harmful. And yet with all the atten- 
tion to artistic effect the practical 
knowledge of an experienced interior 
decorator has kept “Aurora” in perfect 
harmony with the actual requirements 
of the home. It blends with any style 
of furnishing, it adapts itself to boudoir 
or foyer-hall, to library or living room. 
And wherever you place it “Aurora” 
will add taste and refinement besides 
furnishing, with its tiltable shade, a 
thoroughly practical and mellow light 
wherever required. 








“AURORA” 
$3.50 



























In the exclusive Fifth Avenue type 
of shops, where lamps that are also 
works of art are shown, the equal of 
this fascinating little “Aurora,” if 
found, would cost you from $15 to $20 
—perhaps more. Yet the price of this 


$3.50 —Think of it! 


Only the Decorative Arts League 
could bring out such a lamp at such 
a price. And only as a means of 
widening its circle of usefulness could 
even the league make such an offer. 
But with each purchase of this beau- 
tiful little lamp goes a Corresponding 

- Membership in the League. This 
cests you nothing and entails no 
obligations of any kind. It simpiy 
means that your name is registered 
on the League’s books as one in- 
terested in things of real beauty and 
art for home decoration, so that as 
create new ideas they can be offered 
artists who work with the League 
to you direct without dependence on 


dealers. 
Send No Money 


No matter how many 
cther lamps you have 
in your house, you 
will always find a place 
just suited for this 
dainty, charming little 
“Aurora” 16 inches 
high, shade 103% inches 
in diameter; base and 
cap cast in solid Medallium, 
shaft of seamless brass, choice 
cf two cclor schemes — rich 
statuary brcnze with brass- 
bound parchment shade of a neutral 
brown tone; or ivory white with golden 
yellow shade. Inside of shades is tinted 
cld rose to give a mellow light. Shade 
holder permits adjustment to any angle; 
push-button sccket, six feet of lamp 
cord and 2-piece attachment plug. 

You will rarely, if ever, get such a 
value again. Send no money—simply 
sign and mail the coupon, then pay the 
postman $3.50 plus the amount of parcel- 
post stamps on the package. Shipping 
weight cnly 5 Ibs., so postage even to 
furthest point is insignificant. If you 
shculd not find the lamp all we say of 
it, or all you expected of it, send it back 





lamp is but 





in five days and your money will be re- 
funded in full. Clip the coupon now 
and mail to 


Decorative Arts League, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 


Decorative Arts League (175, Fifth, Avenue. 


You may send me, at the member’s special 
price an “Aurora” mp, and | will pay the 
postman $3.50 plus the postage, when delivered 
If not satisfactory | can return the lamp within 
five days cf receipt and you are to refund my 
money in full. 

You may enter my name as a Corresponding 
Member of the Decorative Arts League, it 
being distinctly understood that such membership 
is to cost me nothing, either now or later, and 
is to entail no obligation of any kind. It simply 
registers me as one interested in hearing of 
really artistic new things for home decoration. 


Check finish desired— 


Statuary Bronze [J Ivory White 
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VANITY FAIR 


Geraldine Farrar’s Career 


(Continued from page 118) 


voice is a matchless one the operatic 
stage is the proper place for her. ; 

It is lucky that future generations 
will not only know—thanks to the 
phonograph records—how Geraldine 
Farrar sang, but also how she acted in 
operatic and other parts. It was inevit- 
able that one who was so stirring an ac- 
tress as Miss Farrar should excite the 
interest of the movie managers. Offers 
to her became more and more insistent 
and extravagant, and finally she said 
“yes”, somewhat boldly. 

There were doleful predictions as to 
her loss of prestige and all that sort of 
thing. What did actually happen? A 
stampede of other opera singers toward 
the camera! When Caruso was ap- 
proached, he referred the matter to 
Gatti-Casazza, who said to him “If 
Signorina Farrar has ventured it, I 
think you can risk it too”. 

“Weren’t they brave?” Geraldine 
tauntingly added, in narrating this an- 
ecdote. 

Beside Carmen, her list of films in- 
cludes Maria Rosa; Temptation (woven 
about some incidents of her own life) ; 
The woman God Forgot—a fine pro- 
duction of Montezuma’s land and Cor- 
tez’s conquest of it; The Devil Stone—a 


James 


modern story with reincarnation as a 
background; The Turn of the Wheel: 
Monte Carlo Intrigues; The Hell Cat— 
a Wyoming narrative of primitive emo- 
tions; Shadows—a noble maternal 
theme; The Stronger Vow—an Italian 
vendetta story; and, the most moving 
of them all, Joan of Arc, called Joan 
the Woman. This film, which took 
over three months of solid work, she 
calls her favorite—an event for all con- 
cerned. 

She seems to have liked the prepara- 
tions for the films quite as much as her 
operatic rehearsals—even more. “I 
enjoyed every bit of my life in the 
studio”, she wrote, “the work never 
failed to occupy my interest.” 

Miss Farrar’s position as an artist 
can be stated in a few lines. It is com- 
monly assumed that Patti was the 
greatest singer that ever lived. She 
certainly had the loveliest voice and the 
most flawless technic; but there is one 
thing of greater importance still, and 
that is emotional expression. From this 
point of view Calve was far superior 
to Patti, while her voice was almost as 
beautiful. Farrar is the American 
Calve, sharing her emotional qualities 
in a surprising degree. 


Joyce 


And His Book of Poems 
By ARTHUR SYMONS 


Joyce an Irishman who was in 

no Irish movement, literary or na- 
tional, has not anything obviously Cel- 
tic in its manner. The book is tiny, 
there are 37 pages, with a poem on 
each page. And they are all so singu- 
larly good, so firm and delicate, and yet 
so full of music and suggestion, that I 
can hardly choose between them; they 
are almost all of an equal merit. Here 
is one of the finest: 


(loves an MUSIC, by James 


Gentle lady, do not sing 

Sad songs about the end of love; 
Let sadness aside and sing 

How love that passes is enough, 


Sing about the long dead sleep 
Of lovers that are dead, and how 

In the grave all love shall sleep; 
Love is aweary now. 


No one who was not tried can realize 
how difficult it is to do such tiny evan- 
escent things as that; for it is to evoke, 
not only roses in mid-winter, but the 
very dew of the roses. Sometimes I 
am reminded of Elizabethan, but more 
often, of Jacobean, lyrics; there is more 
than sweetness, there is now and then 
the sharp prose touch, as in Rochester, 
which gives a kind of malice to senti- 
ment: 


In elegant and antique phrase, 
Dearest, my .lips wax all too wise; 
Nor have I known a love whose praise 
Our piping poets solemnise, 
Neither is love where may not be 
Ever so little falsity. 


There is a rare kind of poetry to be 
made out of the kind or unkind in- 
sinuation of lovers, who are not always 
in a state of rapture, even when the 


mood comes for singing, and it may, 
like this love-poet, be turned to a new 
harmony. 


And all for some strange name he read, 
In Purchas or in Holinshed, 


There is no substance at all in these 
songs, which hardly hint at a story; 
but they are like a whispering clavi- 
chord that someone plays in the even- 
ing, when it is getting dark. They are 
full of ghostly old tunes, that were 
never young, and will never be old, 
played on an old instrument. If poetry 
is to be a thing overheard, these songs, 
certainly, will justify the definition. 
They are so slight, as a drawing of 
Whistler is slight, that their entire 
beauty will not be discovered by those 
who go to poetry for anything but its 
perfume. But to those who care only 
for what is essentially poetry in a poem, 
they will seem to have so much the 
more value by all they omit. There is 
only just enough, but these instants are, 
in. Browning’s phrase, “made eternity.” 

Perhaps the rare quality of these 
songs might captivate certain readers. 
Such a song as A Bright Cap and 
Streamers or So Silently She Is Coming 
ought to catch every fancy, and the 
graver poems ought to awaken every 
imagination. But if anything in art 1s 
small, and merely good, without any- 
thing but that fact to recommend it, it 
has usually to wait a long time for 
recognition. People are so afraid of 
following even an impulse, fearing that 
they may be mistaken. How unlikely 
it seems, does it not, that any new thing 
should come suddenly into the world 
and be beautiful. 
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Wills Sainte Claire 


‘- Gray Goose leads the way. At the apex of his 
flying wedge, he guides the destinies of his 








a, flock. Nothing passes him—unhurried, yet 

ae invincible. 

tory; The popular Wincuester model, developed in an unusual 
cat Nothing surpasses the Wills Sainte Claire. new cloth, unlike anything shown in this country 
y ate Whatever your motoring experience, owner- 

Od ship or antecedents, you know, and your Mi en S Chine (' (lothes 
wre friends know, that you can drive no motor 7 

mye car embodying greater mechanical fineness Cfr om Lon On 

= and admitted prestige than the Wills | WELL dressed Englishmen have 
a> Sainte Claire. | long recognized the superb qual- 
poem, | ity of Exclusia Clothes for men, 
dei The superbly flexible power of the 8-cylinder | made by Joseph May & Sons, Ltd. 
te motor with overhead valves and cams; the | of Leeds and London, cut and 
the buoyant and fatigueless travel; the im- | draped from exclusive fabrics 
* and measurable safety in the Molybdenum steel woven by celebrated British 
+" construction of the car give you a new mills, 

nrg conception of luxurious motoring. Exclusia Overcoats, Topcoats, 
rae C. H. Wills & Company and Sports Clothesare now onsale 
Marysville, Michigan in leading men’s shops in Amer- 
that ica. The name of the one nearest 
th you will be sent on application. 
worl 





WILLS Joseph May & Sons, Ltd. 
SAINTE CLAIRE LEEDS and LONDON 


MERCHANTS of standing are invited to write for appointment to 
see Excrusia Clothes. Address the American representative: EpGar 
B. Watters OrGanizaTion, Broadway and 23rd Street, New York 
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his Free Test 


Has brought prettier teeth to millions 


The prettier teeth you see everywhere 
now probably came in this way. 

The owners accepted this ten-day 
test. They found a way to combat film 
on teeth. Now, as long as they live, 
they may enjoy whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth. 

The same way is open to you, and 
your dentist will urge you to take it. 


The war on film 


Dentists, the world over, have de- 
clared a war on film. That is the cause 
of dingy teeth—the cause of most tooth 
troubles. 


A viscous film clings to the teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. Old 
brushing methods left much of it intact. 
Then it formed the basis of thin cloudy 
coats, including tartar. Most people’s 
teeth lost luster in that way. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


Very few people have escaped these 
troubles caused by film. 


Ways to combat it 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found two ways to combat that film. 
Able authorities have amply proved their 
efficiency. So leading dentists the world 
over now advise their daily use. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 384, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 








A new-type tooth paste has been cre- 
ated, avoiding old mistakes. The name 
is Pepsodent. It does what modern 
science seeks. These two great film 
combatants are embodied in it. 


Aids Nature’s fight 


Pepsodent also multiplies Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agents in the 
mouth. One is the starch digestant in 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which cling to teeth. In fer- 
menting they form acid. 


It also multiplies the alkalinity of 
saliva. That is there to neutralize mouth 
acids—the cause of tooth decay. 


Thus Pepsodent gives to both these 
factors a manifold effect. 


Show them the way 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 


One week will convince you that Pep- 
sodent brings a new era in tooth pro- 
tection. Then show the results to your 
children. Teach them this way. Modern 
dentists advise that children use Pepso- 
dent from the time the first tooth appears. 


This is important to you and yours. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Papsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and 
advised by leading dentists nearly all 
the world over now. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. | 
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A Stage Career for Girls 


Some of the Stumbling Blocks in the Path of Her Progress 
BY JAMES L. FORD 


E hear very much just now 
about the rapid advancement of 
women in the various arts and 
professions, but not so much, save in 
hysterical fiction, about the many things 
that impede their progress. And, as 
there is no calling that has a stronger 
or a wider appeal for young women 
of the best class than the stage, so there 
is none that presents more difficulties 
to the tyro. The girl who wishes to 
write or paint may be quite sure of 
receiving good instruction at the hands 
of competent teachers and the gener- 
ous encouragement of the more advanc- 
ed members of her chosen profession. 
But let a young college girl announce 
her intention of becoming an actress 
and she will encounter determined and 
stupid opposition on every hand. — 
Her family will laugh at her for 
being “stage struck” and, in an incred- 
ibly short time friends and relatives 
will emerge from the woods in which 
they have lain hidden for years to 
utter words of solemn warning. And 
the less these counsellors know about 
the theatrical profession the more im- 
pressive will be their utterances. They 
will assume from the start that she 
is headed for moral destruction, for 
are they not all primed with those 
novels of stage life which prove that 
the primose path is the only one 
that leads to success? Not one of 
them realizes that the same path 
leads also from the milliner’s shop and 
the broker’s office and that the ranks 
of the fallen are not recruited solely 
from the stage. 


The Art of Repose 


HE next hurdle that confronts the 
young tyro who has succeeded in 
passing over ridicule and bad advice is 
the dramatic academy, unless of course, 
she should succeed in getting into 
one of the few really good ones that 
honestly teach the art of acting. But, 
the chances are that she will fall into 
the hands of some unprincipled fakir 
who will teach her that acting is making 
a noise with the mouth and that a pair 
of leathern lungs are more to be desired 
than graceful carriage, a highly trained 
voice, or a mastery of the art of repose. 
I asked one of these so-called “Pro- 
fessors” once if a certain one of his 
pupils whom I named had any real 
talent and his artless reply sent a 
flood of light on kis business methods: 
“A very talented girl indeed! She sold 
thirty-eight tickets for our annual per- 
formance.” 

Fortunately not even such instruc- 
tion as this can wholly quench the 
spark of true genius and sooner or 
later she who has a genuine aptitude 
for the stage will cease to sell seats for 
the annual public performance in which 
the Professor will appear in the chief 
part with the most successful ticket 
vendors in the minor roles, and the 
others huddled about him as wedding 
guests or happy peasants! Then she 
will begin her weary round of mana- 
gerial and agent’s offices, handicapped 
by the bad advice of her relatives and 
the erroneous ideas she has gained dur- 
ing her period of study. 

What she had to endure while seek- 
ing her first engagement has supplied so 
many novelists with a theme and is, 
withal, so painful to think of or write 
about that we can afford to pass it 


' over in silence, though I may remark 
| that it usually takes a dramatic acad- 


emy graduate about six months to come 
down from Nora in The Doll’s House 
to “walking in.” But her first engage- 


ment, no matter how pitifully small 
the part, is a matter of supreme im. 
portance to her because it lifts her 
at once from the ranks of the ama. 
teurs to those of the profession and she 
need no longer confess to a manager 
that she has never “been on” in her 
life. She can now reply to his inquiry 
“T’ve just closed with Only a Perfect 
Lady—you’ll probably remember me 
if you saw the piece—I would rather 
sign with a better company. Too 
many hick towns with that sort of qa 
show. If they’d shown me their route 
I could have taken something else” 


Always Remember You're a Lady 


IF I ever start a dramatic academy 


I shall train pupils to utter such 
lines as those quoted above with the 
firm assurance that seldom fails to con- 
vince. 

It is with the words “Always remem- 
ber that you’re a lady!” ringing in 
her ears, and with a heart swelling with 
pride and ambition that the tyro passes 
through the stage door to her first 
rehearsal and finds herself in a group 
which is not altogether composed of 
ladies and is dominated by a profes- 
sional producer who is quite as likely 
as her late instructor to give wrong 
instruction. If our young friend can 
begin her career by forgetting that she 
is a lady and treating her associates 
as if they were at least her own equal 
in social status she will have taken a 
noteworthy step in her advancement. 
Remembering that you are lady may 
be advantageous if you were cast to 
play Marie Antoinette but not if you 
were to play a scrubwoman or Zaza. 
Moreover if she looks down on her 
associates she will soon find herself 
looking down on her audience and 
this policy will render her unpopular 
in both groups. 

Philosophers have often wondered 
why our most successful actresses are 
recruited from either the humbler ranks 
of society or from theatrical families, 
while of the many girls of education 
and refinement who enter the profession 
very few attain eminence. In my opin- 
ion ‘remembering that you’re a lady’ 
is largely responsible for this condition. 
The inheritor of stage traditions is 
also the inheritor of stage instincts 
and has received instruction at the hands 
of experienced parents, while the girl of 
humbler beginnings respects an audi- 
ence which she believes superior to 
herself and regards the leading mem- 
bers of the company with a venera- 
tion that shows itself in the scenes 
she plays with them. ‘Thus she be- 
comes without knowing it a “feeder” 
and by close attention to the lines 
addressed to her adds materially to the 
interest of the scene. In so doing she 
wins the favor of players of a higher 
degree so that they are anxious to 
have her in any company they appear 
in. This will never happen if she 
goes on the stage every night “remem- 
bering that she is a lady.” 

Of all the idiocies uttered regard- 
ing the stage none is equal to the oft- 
repeated “It takes a gentleman to play 
a gentleman and it takes a lady to 
play a lady.” It takes an actor to 
play a gentleman and an actress to 
play a lady. Nor does it take 4 
blacksmith to play a blacksmith, nor 4 
victim of tuberculosis to play Camille. 
One of the most distinguished imperson- 
ators of aristocratic roles who trod the 
boards in recent years was Miss Ada 
Rehan, the daughter of a ship carpen- 
ter who worked at the Navy Yard 
beside Edward Harrigan’s father. 
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Be safe rather than sorry. 
Infection lurks where least 
expected. When tools and 
implements slip and cut the 
flesh, apply an antiseptic. 

Absorbine, Jr. is cleansing 
and healing. The prompt ap- 
plication of a few drops often 
prevents serious consequences. 

For burns and _ bruises, it 
draws out the pain and is in- 
stantly soothing and cooling. 
It reduces swellings and in- 
flammation. 

Absorbine, Jr. is the power- 
fully concentrated liniment for 
strains, sprains and over- 
worked muscles. It is safe, 
being composed of herbs and 
essential oils, and is of a clean, 
. pleasant odor without the us- 
) ual liniment stain. 

Know more about this re- 
markable guardian of the skin, 
|] and its uses. 













At most druggist’s, $1,25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c. postpaid. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
116 Temple St. 
Springfield, Mass. 


AbsorbineJ: 














Snap Out 


of wrinkling, flannel- 
lined four-in-hands 
into the big new 
idea in neckwear— 








Made Without Flannel Lining 
Padding or Wadding 


v ‘HE first real improvement in neckwear in a quar- 


ter century. No flannel wadding inside to twist 

and wrinkle. It’s replaced by double quantity 
and quality silk, double value, double wear. A tie 
that slides easily, knots neatly, sets snugly—and presses 
out like new—no flannel inside. 


Meet Wearplus at your dealer's in the nifty new fall 


patterns. Three prices: 
tbet $1.00 = ta $1.50 


Wearplus Junior for Boys—Red Label—75 cents 


Guaranteed to satisfy or money back. 
Perfect for the new _ soft collars. 


Standard Neckwear Company 
Boston - - - - = = = New York 


America’s Largest Men’s Neckwear House 


GHennpshive 
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Stationery 


As a Gift 


More expressive than words— 
and more subtle—is a box of 
Old Hampshire Stationery. Its 
refinement indicates the appro- 
priateness. 

Old Hampshire Stationery is 
made in a paper-mill where 
skilled craftsmen have old-fash- 
ioned ideas of quality. And so 
with such pride behind its mak- 
ing, Old Hampshire Stationery 
could hardly fall short of being 
the best paper that can be made. 





OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
“The Stationery of a Gentleman” 
No. 529. The box illustrated cone 
tains one quire. Twenty-four sheets 
and envelopes of Royal Club size. 
The moderate cost makes this one 
of our most populaz numbers. Price, 

the box, $1.50. 





OLD HAMPSHIRE VELLUM 
“A stationery of distinction” 
No. 626. The kind a lady likes to 
use. Contains four quires, 24 sheets 
and envelopes each of P. F, Royal 
Club, Regent S. F., Duchess Gold 
Edge Cards with S. F. envelopes, 
Princess Correspondence Note with 
P. F. envelopes. Price, the box, 

$4.50. 

Old Hampshire Stationery is offered 
in numerous other boxes, for both men 
and women, at $1.50 to $8.50 the box. 

Sold wherever fine stationery is 
found. If your stationer cannot supply 
you, we shall be glad to oblige you on 
receipt of remittance. 

FREE:—A packet of Specimen Sheets 
and Envelopes will be sent on request, 


Hampshire Paper Company 


Fine Stationery Department A 
South Hadley Falls, Mass, 
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Ghe ALLEN 
SHUTTER 
RADIATOR COVER 


ae ee) (Ge RR 
CoS CS eS } = 


OTORING during 

Fall and Winter 
calls for particular care of 
the engine and radiator. By 
keeping the engine warm 
the Allen Radiator Cover 
saves gasoline and oil— 
quick starting too, saves 
the battery. Operates from 
the dash, easy to put on; 
no working parts to get out 
of order. 


the engine. 


The Allen line of Radiator 
Coverings range in price 
from $5 to $25. 

Illustrated folder on request. 


The Allen Auto Specialty Co. 
Makers of the famous Allen Tire Case. 
22 West 61st St. 2013 Michigan Ave. % 

New York Chicago Price $16 
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Makes winter mo- 
toring a pleasure for 





Style No, 2216 











The New Blue 





A Real Sensation 


This ball is gaining the greatest popularity at every club where it is 
played—the sensational new ball of the season. Its new application 
of the radio-active construction gives greater distance; and its balance 
makes it ideal for the short game. 


Rustless Iron Heads 


hand forged inScotland, may now be purchased from the pro- 
fessionals in leading golf clubs. These clubs do not rust, do not 
need buffing, and retain their original weight no matter how 
long used. Exact replicas of iron clubs used by Abe Mitchell, 
A. G. Havers and Alex Herd. 


John Wanamaker 
‘New York 


Sole National wholesale distributor of SILVER KING golf balis, and our 
own exclusive group, covering every type of golfer 
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COPYRIGH 
BY WETZEL 

















There is no other 
cigarette of such 
quality at such a 
price. 


FATIMA 


twiary| CIGARETTES 


Always slightly higher in price than 
VON other Turkish Blend cigarettes—but 


—just taste the difference! 








Liccerr & Myers Toracco Co. 
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In America’s Finest Homes 


THE VOSE GRAND 
is in harmony with luxurious surroundings. 
Its incomparable Tone distinguishes it from 
all other pianos, and yet its price is moderate. 
We Challenge Comparisons. 
Write for our beautifully illustrated catalog 
and floor pattern of the Vose Grand, also our 
easy payment plan. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
172 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ae PLAITED DINNER 
. SHIRTS 





| | As Illustrated Ready to 
































| H 
| le Wear Price $5.50 
| | 
ESTABLISHED 1874 ; Hempstead Collar 
2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 6 $6.00 Per Dozen. 
NEW YORK 
Only English and French 
1; 6 Materials are Used for our 
z | : 4 Dress and Dinner Shirts. 
—— . | | { In Ordering Kindly State Size 
ETZEL are tai- 9 ) | oF | Shirt and Collar. 








lors for men de- 
siring to be groomed 
correctly in every de- 
tail. Using the best 
ideas of the smartest 
fashion centers of the 
world, it has ever been 
their privilege to serve a 
distinguished clientele. 
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Effective ecample of the lalest 


Imported Fall Hosiery 


Light Weight English Wool with 
horizontal stripes of contrasting 
shades,—figures embroidered in har- 
monizing colors. Specially adapted 
for sport wear. Price 
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Patented 
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HE Louis X1V, a pocket watch of distinction, H 
and an example of that fine craftsmanship which | 
has won for the Gruen its prestige. 
The Cartouche wrist watch in platinum and,diamonds ‘s 
| 

| 


exquisitely beautiful—a special Gruen creation. With its 
Extra Precision movement, it is guaranteed to come within Ri : ] : 1 
ibbed English Wool in two-color 

Observatory time requirements, ivin the highest time- 
pe ware ’ combinations, horizontal __ stripes. 


keeping perfection attainable. 
| Clings snugly to the ankles and will 


~~ 


 - \ 





No. L 121—Louis XIV Verithin Precision, raised gold nu- 
merals, solid gold $135; No. 122—the Cartouche, iridium not wrinkle. Obtainable in all colors. 
platinum, finest diamonds, Extra Precision, $650. , Price $4.75. 
At theleading jewelers. 


How the Gruen Pat. Wheel 
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AT a OLD WAY | VERITHIN WAY Construction made an accu: ey 

rate watch logically thin. Ex. Wxllgry Pay 
) at: Tar clusive makers of the original st as e S as 2 
a genuine Verithin L. 


= 


(Established 1867) 
Shirt Makers and Importers 
567 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., New York 
40 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


A 


GRUEN £2 WATCHES 
Including the original genuine “VERITHIN” 


Canadian Branch, Toronto 
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Eyes BetrayY ou? 


Do your Eyes show your Age— 
or make you seem Older than 
you are? Are they Dull, Tired, 
Lifeless? 


Nothing makes one look so 
Young and Fresh and Radiant 
as Eyes that Sparkle. There’s no 


for any woman to have 








| Delpark Soiesette Pyjamas 
| Lustrous After Washing 


It had never 
occurf ed to him | if ee silky “feel” and lustrous appearance of genuine | Unattradtive Eyes, for Murine 








Quickly Restores the Bewitching 


Soiesette is retained after washing. Ball: 4 Ra; FYout 
rilliance ani adiance 0} outn. 


E seemed to have all of 

the qualifications for 
business success—a pleasing 
personality, good education, 
the ability to make and hold 
friends. He was a_ good 
judge of people; he knew 
how to measure a situation; 


And, made into pyjamas with the usual Delpark thorough- | 
ness, the garment supplies a pleasing sense of luxury, though _ || 
the price is quite modest. | 


Murine contains no Belladonna Che 
or other Harmful Ingredients, a 
It is a Time-Tested Eye Lotion 
which Refreshes Weary Eyes and 
makes them Clear, Bright and 
Beautiful. Use it Night and N 

Morning, and after Outdoor m 





In both Batchlojama (no buttons) and trog-outton styles at 
the better shops—where you will also find Delpark under- 





he was alert, aggressive, am- | wear. Sports. Sold and Recommended hon 
bitious. by Druggists Everywhere. 

Yet, somehow or other, he || P . — , 
didn’t advance in business as he Extra quality at a moderate price Send for FREE Book on Eye Beauty little g 
should have—as he — - . rat tonigh 
friends expected and hoped he D | k I urine Eye Remedy Co. 
would. Something seemed to e par 9 nc. Dept. W, Chicago danger 


stand in his way. It puzzled and 
disheartened him. 

The thing that held him back 
was in itself a little thing. But 


BEDELL PARKER, President 
58 West 40th St., New York 
Bryant Park South 
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one of those little things that rest For Your ‘ 
so heavily in the balance when yk FYES guishe: 
personalities are being weighed foh 
and measured for the bigger re- gnter 
sponsibilities of business. 

Halitosis (the medical term for alway: 
unpleasant breath) mever won a effectin 


man promotion in the business 
world—and never will. Some | 
men succeed in spite of it. But | oe j 
usually it is a handicap. And the ee , 
pathetic part of it is that the per- | 


This 
fire ha 








son suffering from halitosis is | Pa. SE many | 
usually unaware of it himself. | : se ‘ “Vi 99 Y 
Even his closest friends don’t vs, Ne ] e a 
mention it. wait >. y Is a 
Sometimes, of course, halitosis | \\ 8. $10? 
arises from some deep-rooted or- | ! \ i 4 
ganic disorder; then professional i ! . FF Unshrinkable your ] 
help is required. Smoking often \\ a 
causes it, the finest cigar becom- {\ 7 a L girl 1S 
ay ge offender even hours after | AW F 
it has given the smoker pleasure. \ ire 
Usually—and fortunately, how- we makes soft Py 
ever—halitosis yields to the regu- j 1 a ryre 
lar use of Listerine as a mouth- (4 i was apenas. GUARAN TEE D a little 


wash and gargle. In six weights and a_ great 
, Receoniens for er a century as ae : variety of colors, For shirts, 
the safe antiseptic, Listerine posses- af bathrobes, paja' 

ses properties that quickly meet Uf ) and golf oo” nein 


to get rid of FAT one. 


Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed Fat Re- 





tlh theta aes) ote tatel ete elalest stove ¥slatalalatetstist. Yet 


and defeat unpleasant breath. It ducer positively WILL reduce you— Sold b 
halts food fermentation in the Imported for those wherever you want to become slim. we 
mouth, and leaves the breath sweet, whowant the best. = surely ge dispel fat — | 
fresh and clean. . at mars, looks or impairs health. 

Its ulna use this wa t Guaranteed Unshrinkable. Without drugs, diet, exercise or PYREN! 
3 a pers exhausting baths! Reduce with ease! 
you on the safe and polite side. iz 4 Just apply 520 Beln 
a Png 9 —_ "¢ mange i : WM. HOLLINS & CO., Inc. D L a Chicaso 
wi e thought of whether or not ' : 
your breath is right. You know Nii = rae eey eee r. Lawton 8 Atlanta 
it is. i Wm. Hollins & Co, Lid. GUARANTEED 


62 Front St. W., Toronto 


PCA FR A TR ON a 


Your druggist will supply you. 





He sells a great deal of Listerine. 


For it has dozens of different uses 
as an antiseptic. Note the book- 
let with each  bottle—Lambert 
awe Company, Saint Louis, 
|. a. oe 
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Fat Reducer 


ten minutes twice a day and obesity 
Goes! 

Use it 11 days, the full trial period. 
If actual reduction is not shown 
taking place by then, return it and 
recieve your money. The cost 1s $5. 
Add 20 cents for postage, packing 
and insurance, $5.20 in all. Trust 
that GUARANTEE! Send for your 
Reducer now. Or write for con- 
vincing proofs. 

Dr. Thomas Lawton, 
120 W. 70th St., 


Dept. 37 New York City. 
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Human Life 
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N more than a million 
homes little boys and 
little girls will go to bed 
tonight with the hidden 
danger of fire in every 
room—and no protection. 


A Pyrene Fire Extin- 
guisher is the ideal fire 
fighter for the home — 
always ready — always 
effective. 


This great enemy of 
fire has saved many lives, 
many homes. 


Is a human life worth 
$102. What do you think 
your little boy or little 
girl is worth to you? 


Fire doesn’t wait—get 
a Pyrene at once! Even 
alittle child can operate 
one. 


Sold by hardware and electrical 
supply dealers and garages 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING Co. 
520 Belmont Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Kansas City 


Spat 


SAVES LIFE 
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Golfers everywhere 
know the Fulname Golf Ball 


TO ay £0 
Seize ton 


IS 
“ING Ina NE 64 


Mo © Con, * Roli. =| FULNAME 
dels in ™Pany, GOLF BALL 


bers have indi- 
vidual die and 


OS S CT pi oh greed 


the ball. 


sr. Only a few clubs are without this “ts is left perfect. 
superior machine. Ifyou are the first to report your ne, Price $3.00. 
| ¢lub without one, we will present you with a die without charge. Saves the balls 


in autumn 
The Fulname Company /e27¢s' Asi 


the Fulname 


Cincinnati, Ohio Marker. 














There is a Pyrene Product for 
Every Class of Fire Protection 
and Industrial Safety 















Tobey- 
made 
Furniture 


ENDER and soft places in fine woods . 

demand hand surfacing to prevent goug-’ 
ing, hard streaks require extra scraping; no 
machine can here take the place of skilled 
hand workmen. Such treatment gives 
Tobey- made furniture its lustrous finish — a 
natural blending of primal beauty and culti- 
vated charm. Send for Brochure 3. 


4 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


_ Schoenhut’s 
Indoor Golf 


tlivery ais $230, MARKER 


in 
Mate 
four da d Found in good 
‘Ys, clubs the coun- 


try over. Mem- 


ball’s balance 
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Anybody Can Play 


is the rage & 
of the hour-(4. 
Have you # 
taken it 
upyet? 


at 

Schoenhut’s Indoor Golf is one of 
those games that everybody can 
play and ’most everybody does. It 
is played with a stick resembling a 
golf stick, but in place of the head 
there is a miniature golfing figure— 
“Tommy Green” when a man, 
“Sissie Lofter’” when a woman— 
who makes your strokes for you. 

You control the action of “Tommy” 
or “Sissie” through a lever located be- 
tween your first and second finger. It’s 
the greatest sport imaginable. “Tommy” 
and “Sissie”’ drive, putt or approach, 
just as in real golf, according to the 
kind of club you put between their 
fingers and according to your skill in 
operating the lever. 

A full set of clubs is furnished with 
each miniature figure, together with 
putting greens, tees, bunkers and every- 
thing that goes with a regular golf game 
in miniature. The small, hollow, cellu- 
loid balls are perfectly harmless. 

Thousands of golfers all over 
the country are < 
enjoying this #m 
new and exciting \ 
game of Schoen- 
hut’s Indoor 
Golf. Four 
thousand sets 
were sold to the 
golfers of New 
York and Phil- 
adelphia within 
three weeks of 
its introduction. 

You will find 
that it requires as 
much skill and 
scientific accu- 
racy as real 
outdoor golf 
—a truly 
worthwhile 
amu se- 
ment. 

























{4 
CHOENHUT’S Indoor Golf Sets are 
sold for $10.00 and $15.00 a set, depend- 
ing on the number of parts included. If you 
cannot get one at your department or sport- 


ing goods store, write direct to the Factory. 


Notice to Professionals—It will pay 
you to carry Schoenhut’s Indoor Golf. 


| The A. Schoenhut Co. 


2182 East Hagert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS & PATENTEES 
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Dus CAR has always had a future. From the very first 
mile driven by our very first owner, that was sure. But good as is 
the surest future, a flourishing present iseven more good. And 
that is oursnow. # » It is with some elation, naturally, and 
with some solemnity as well, that we look back now over the 
distance we have come. It has been not an easy progress. From 
introduction to acceptance, and that acceptance in the very 
finest sense, is a long span. It is a span that every motor car 
attempts, and but few attain. & »# We worked that our car 
should attain it in the first penciling on paper of its design. 
We watched and guarded such attainment on through to the 
blueprints, the forge, the lathe, the testing block, the assembly 
line. We put everything of skill, everything of sincerity, every- 
thing of virtue that we knew into the balance. What you 
and your neighbor and thousands like you think of our work 
now is our reward. * # It is good, as we have said, to have 
converted a sure future into a secure present. It is especially 
good to have been found worthy of the guardianship not 
only of that future and that present, but of what are the be- 
ginnings of a fair and an honorable past. It is best of all to 
have built a car so fine as to have made these things possible. 


Some day, we hope as you hope, such a car will be yours. 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS CORPORATION at Wars Afiill Inpianapouis 
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Mengelberg, “Rachmaninoff and Levitzki 
hearing their recordings in the Ampico Studios 


Tie great musicians, recognizing the absolute perfection of the Ampico, 

take the keenest interest in being audience to their own playing— 

for only through the Ampico may they hear themselves as others hear 

them. And only through this supreme instrument may you, in your 

home, hear the recordings of Levitzki, Mirovitch, Moiseiwitsch, 

Ornstein, the great Rachmaninoff—fer these, and many other masters 

of present-day fame and brilliant future, record exclusively for the Ampico. 
Impossible to describe—the Ampico must be heard 

There is but one Ampico— Easily identified —Obtainable only in these pianos: 
KNABE CHICKERING 
Fischer Franklin Haines Bros. Marshall & Wendell 

For Canadian Distribution, also in the Willis Piano 















For all great music 


you need the Victrola 


Great music is truly great only when Victrola No. 300 


$250 

















it is given adequate interpretation. Victrola No. 300, electric, $290 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 


On Victor records the great music 
of the world is interpreted by the most 
famous artists of the world. The Vic- 
trola is the one instrument specially 
made to play Victor records. Used to- 
gether the Victrola and Victor records 
present for your enjoyment the highest 
achievements in the world of music. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
Records on sale by all dealers in Victor 
products on the Ist of each month. 


Vict l at} 
1 C a. O a “HIS MASTER'S VOICE’ 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


; Important : Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. Onthelabel. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jerse 











